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PREFACE. 


The  following  Work  was  begun  early  in  the  month 
of  June,  1831,  as  soon  as  the  Author  perceived  that  the 
Ministerial  plan  of  Reform,  however  strongly  opposed, 
must  ultimately  pass.  He  then  thought,  as  he  still 
thinks,  that  the  source  of  the  very  complicated  and  ob- 
jectionable system  of  Government  which  has  so  long 
prevailed,  involving  the  nation  in  a  labyrinth  of  diffi- 
culties, and  which  has  at  length  brought  it  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  has  always  had  a  much  deeper  seat  than  rotten 
Boroughs,  and  the  influence  acquired  by  the  Crown 
and  Aristocracy,  over  the  House  of  Commons,  by  means 
of  bribery.  He  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
whole  system  originated  with  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
which,  liaving  deprived  the  Monarch  of  all  substantial 
power,  and  transferred  the  Executive  to  the  House  ot 
Commons,  vested  in  that  House  the  real  Sovereignty, 
Consequently,  that  it  is  to  the  preponderance  of  power 
acquired  by  that  House,  which  has  led  to  the  virtual 
overthrow  of  the  ancient  Constitution  of  this  Kingdom, 
as  vested  in  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  not  to 
Borough  influence  in  the  Crown  and  Aristocracy,  which 
has  acted  as  a  counterpoise,  and  which  alone  has  pre- 
vented the  evil  from  spreading  further,  that  these  diffi- 
culties are  to  be  entirely  ascribed. 

In  a  work,  therefore,  which  professes  now  to  try  the 
existing  condition  of  this  Kingdom  by  principles  never 
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applied  to  it  before,  and  to  found  thereupon  a  plan  for 
redressing  its  accumulated  grievances,  the  reader  must 
not  expect  to  meet  with  sentiments  such  as  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  hear  from  Tories,  Whigs,  or  Radicals,  but 
sentiments  for  the  most  part  the  reverse  of  these,  diflPer- 
ing  in  fact  from  all,  and  differing  besides  in  a  great 
measure  from  those  generally  entertained  by  mankind 
at  large.  The  Author  would  not  have  ventured  to  put 
forward  opinions,  so  opposite  as  he  has  done  to  those  of 
the  nation  in  a  number  of  important  points,  but  from  a 
full  conviction  that  it  was  runnii^g  headlong  towards  a 
Revolution  of  the  most  terrible  kind,  without  knowing 
where  it  was  going ;  that  the  contentions  of  its  public 
men  of  all  parties  alike  tended  to  promote  one ;  and 
that  if  new  men  did  not  speedily  make  their  appearance, 
to  give  a  totally  new  direction  to  its  Government,  its 
destruction  was  certain.  How  far  these  opinions  of 
his  are  deserving  of  notice  it  remains  for  the  reader  to 
decide. 


King's  ColUffe,  Cambridge, 
Dec.  26,  1833. 
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Cromwell  goes  to  Ireland  in  the  summer  of  1649.  Absent  more  than 
two  years  from  Parliament,  which  during  that  time  gives  great 
disMtisfactioD.     Its  very  tyrannical  conduct 

Hu  retom  to  London  after  gaining  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  a 
fucci^ssion  of  victories,  by  which  he  bad  secured  the  pacification  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland ;  when  all  eyes  became  turned  towards  him  as 
a  common  saviour  in  such  times  of  trouble 

Two  questions  at  this  time  requiring  settlement ;  one  relating  to  the 
Royalists,  who  were  in  a  most  unhappy  condition  ;  the  other  relat- 
ing to  the  duration  of  Parliament,  which  hod  already  sat  eleveu 
years,  and  had  as  yet  shewn  nn  disposition  to  limit  its  own  autho- 
rity ....... 

Within  a  fortnight  after  gaining  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Cromwell 
resumed  his  seat  in  ParUaineot,  and  instantly  revived  these  two 
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Tlie  Ktag's  responsibility,  with  that  of  his  Ministers,  entirely  merged 
in  that  of  a  public  body  of  (158  Members,  whose  numbers  reoder 
them  irresponsible,  fnrnisbing  a  ahelter  for  all  .  .  .  317 

The  loss  of  this  security  against  misgovermnent,  the  chief  point  in 
which  the  fundamental  principles  of  Monarchy  in  general,  and  of 
the  ancient  Constitution  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  violated ;  from 
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The  virtues  of  the  ancient  Monarchical  form  of  Government  have  all 
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fit  to  direct  the  complicated  concerns  of  such  a  nation,  than  any 
other  debating  society,  or  spouting  club.  Claims  of  tlie  English 
Goveroroent  to  be  reckoned  in  the  list  of  Monarchies,  consequently 
nl  an  end  ......  223 
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and  in  depressing  the  rewards  of  industry  .  .  .  224 
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The  English  territorial  Aristocracy  has  been  dispossessed  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  of  all  substantial  tnflueuce  in  tlie  Government 
Causes  for  this      ......  32S 

The  Aristocracy  now  become  a  mere  monied  body ;  interested  in 
ruMog  Ihc  value  of  money,  and  lowering  the  rewards  of  indtislry. 
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years,  by  which  alone^^the  amount  of  people's  debts,  and  the  value 
of*  their  property  wa^'then  estimated,  not  worth,  in  reality,  more 
than  10#.  The  other,  by  coining  it  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness 
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productive  industry.  His  plan  for  weakening  the  joint  influence 
of  producers,  by  persuading  the  most  numerous  part  of  them,  the 
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working  people,  that  they  were  conamners,  rather  than  producera, 
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Summary  of  its  operations.  It  doubled  the  public  debt,  converting 
860  millions  of  nominal  paper  pounds,  amounting  to  425  millions 
only  of  real  ones,  into  the  same  number  of  real  gold  ones ;  whereby 
it  added  at  a  stroke  425  millions  gold  sterling  pounds  to  that  debt. 
It  doubled  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  all  the  taxes,  so  that 
the  nation,  in  spite  of  reductions  nominally  made  to  the  extent  of 
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annual  sum  in  taxes,  than  it  paid  during  the  whole  of  that  long  and 
proverbially  expensive  contest.  It  doubled  likewise  all  private 
contracts  and  obligations  between  man  and  man,  a  far  more  serious 
ailair  than  doubling  the  public  ones.  Loss  sustained  by  the  nation 
in  consequence  of  the  doubling  of  its  private  contracts,  estimated 
at  2,000  millions.  .  .  326 

Wide  distinotion  between  measures  like  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  lower- 
ing the  value  of  a  National  Currency,  and  those  of  Mr.  Peel  for 
liftiug  one  up,  explained  ;  shewing,  that  robbery  of  creditors  to  any 
i^\W\ki  is  an  afl'air  of  no  difficulty,  where  a  Government  finds  the 
fraud  oouv  anient,  and  a  people  are  so  immoral,  or  so  blind,  as  to  let 
it  pass  with  impunity ;  but  that  robbery  of  debtors  is  another  sort  of 
business  altogether,  practicable  only  when  the  attempt  is  made  upon 
a  HiuaU  SiHile,  but  utt<^rly  impossible  to  be  carried  into  execution 
\>  \m\  tried  upon  a  large  one  as  in  England,  where  the  value  of 
money  has  been  raised  100  per  cent.  .  .  .330 


No  mora]  bar  in  the  case  of  debtors,  as  with  creditors,  tu  re-opening 
the  entire  tmnsaction  at  aone  future  day.  The  creditor's  money 
has  been  all  pnid.  The  debtor's  money  on  the  contrary  is  not  paid, 
but  only  ordered  to  be  paid ;  and  so  lung  as  it  remains  unpaid,  the 
debtorhas  afuir  moral  right  to  evade  the  fraud  put  upon  himifhe 
can.  The  Gorernment  bos  no  moral  right  to  enforce  its  owu  origi- 
nal wrong  .  .  .33 

Lapse  of  time,  therefore,  no  sound  argument  against  a  repeal  of  Peel's 
Bill,  80  far  as  it  relates  to  debtors,  whose  debts  were  contracted 
before  1919,  and  which  still  remain  uiipnid.  No  argument  either 
•8  it  regards  debtors,  whose  debts  haie  been  conlracted  since  that 
period,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  these  latter  debts  have  all  been  in- 
curreil  upon  a  fictitious  scale  of  prices  and  rental,  and  an  artificial 
valae  of  property  throughout  the  kingdom         ■  .  .  3i 

Chief  circumstance,  which  places  the  final  settlement,  how  longsoever 
attempted,  of  a  measure  like  Peel's  Bill,  beyond  the  reach  of 
buinati  power,  is  the  diversion  which  It  causes  of  capital,  before 
employed  in  production,  from  the  laborious  and  working  part  of 
the  people.     Incendiary  Gres  all  owing  to  it  .  .         .  3 

A  Goiemment  must  have  its  members  entirely  composed  of  asnrera 
and  money-lenderfl.  so  greedy  of  gain  as  to  be  utterly  blind  lo 
fiitare  eonsequencea,  before  the  idea  of  taking  such  a  step  as  that 
of  raising  its  national  currency  100  per  cent,  could  enter  into  its 
coatenplatioD ;  and  even  then,  the  real  character  of  the  Govcmmeot 
requires  the  disguise  of  popular  forms  and  the  representative  system, 
lo  tet  it  seem  as  if  the  people  were  themselves  the  authors  of  the 
wbole  measure,  and  were  atone  responsible  for  consequences,  before 
the  nsorers  could  venture  to  make  the  attempt  with  the  slightest 
prospect  of  impunity.  English  Government  alone  unites  (he  sevtral 
q naliflcalions  requiredfor conceiving  andattemplingsuchameasure.  3 

Usurers  and  money-lenders  sure  to  perish  in  tlieir  own  toils.  By 
doubling  llie  public  debt,  and  rendering  the  nation  incapable  of 
discharging  any  part  of  the  principal,  they  have  destroyed  the 
seeurily  for  payment  of  the  interest,  as  well  as  of  the  principal. 
Peel's  Bill  has  not  made  a  single  advance  yet.  Though  an 
•Terkge  reduction  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  upon  the  rent  of  lands 
nbick  were  let  up  to  their  full  value  during  the  war,  has  already 
been  made,  and  though  the  fee-simple  of  the  landowner's  property- 
is  already  to  that  extent  extinguished  and  gone,  still,  au  average  re- 
duction of  full  50  per  cent,  more  upon  this  reduced  rental,  is  want- 
ing lo  enable  farmers  to  continue  in  business,  earning  a  reasonable 
profit  for  themeelves,  and  affording,  at  the  same  time,  good  wages 
uit  employment  to  the  agricultural  labourers  ■  9 
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Not  to  be  considered  a  first'Tnte  Genpral,  though  unquestionably 
the  ablest  tliat  has  appeared  in  England  since  Marlborough 
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Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  Not  equal,  however,  to  the  task 
of  Government  in  revolutionary  times,  such  as  those  Don-  coming 

When  tlie  Duke  resigned,  the  whole  Tory  system  of  Government, 
together  with  the  Constitution  itself,  which  it  went  to  support,  fell 
at  once  with  him.  never  more  lo  be  revived;  accordingly  the  Revo- 
lution, which  is  to  be  seen  approaching,  ought  to  date  its  c 
niencemenl  from  that  event 
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and  commercial  men  only,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  landowners,  sure 
Id  he  the  result  of  an  abolition  of  the  rotten  Boroughs,  and  a  doing 
away  with  bribery  .  .4 
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The  misgovcmmeul  of  tlie  past  and  present  century  more  owing  to  the 
great  infusion  of  Self-Govern  men  I  introduced  info  the  Constitution 
in  t6S8,  than  to  the  rotten  Boroughs  .  .4 
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part moral  and  polilicsl  truth  tu  the  (hisses  beneath  tliem.  V^'hat 
then  must  ibey  be  when  it  is  notorious  that  the  ruling  elasstv  kuuw 
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•titution,  rslablishcd  upon  sound  principles  itself,  and  Mling  uiua 
llic  publik.'  mind  in  every  department  of  ihc  public  K.-riiGe.     TLi> 
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CHAP.  I. 

OPENING  OF  THE  SUBJECT. ORIGINAL  THEORY  OF  THE 

BRITISH    CONSTITUTION. 

If  ever  there  was  a  period,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  when  the  attention  of  a  wise  and  great  people 
was  required  in  an  especial  manner  to  investigate  and 
analyse  the  Principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  frame 
of  Government,  under  which  they  and  their  forefathers 
had  lived  and  flourished  for  ages,  that  period  seems  to 
be  at  length  arrived  for  the  English,  who  have  just 
made  an  important  change  in  their  Constitution,  with- 
out being  duly  sensible,  as  it  appears,  of  the  conse- 
quences to  which  it  may  lead.  That  the  nature  of  the 
change  is  far  from  being  properly  understood,  even  by 
the  best  educated  classes  of  the  community,  appears 
from  the  numerous  contradictory  opinions  which  have 
long  prevailed,  and  still  prevail,  on  the  subject  of  a 
Reform  of  Parliament,  amongst  the  different  Parties 
into  which  society  is  divided.  Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical ; 
who,  by  maintaining  the  most  opposite  doctrines  with 
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nearly  equal  ability,  obstinacy,  and  sincerity,  furnish 
decisive  evidence  that  no  Party  is  altogether  right,  but 
that  something  is  yet  wanting  to  establish  the  Truth, 
which,  if  discovered,  would  set  the  question  at  rest  for 
ever.  That  the  change,  too,  does  of  itself,  beyond  all 
doubt,  involve  consequences  of  tremendous  import  to 
the  People,  either  for  good  or  eml,  will  not  be  denied 
by  any  one  who  has  seriously  reflected  upon  the  many 
conflicting  hopes  and  fears  respectively  entertained  con- 
cerning it  by  these  several  Parties  ;  for,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, whilst  the  Tories  insist  that  it  ia  of  the  most 
revolutionary  tendency,  leading  to  the  demolition  of 
the  Throne  and  the  Church,  and  even  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  all  property  ;  and  whilst  the  Whigs,  who 
have  introduced  it,  believe  it  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  a 
simple  restoration  of  the  Constitution  to  its  original 
purity,  which  will  enable  them  so  to  mould  things  as 
to  prevent  a  Revolution,  otherwise  unavoidable  :  the 
Radical  and  Utilitarian  Party,  known  favourers  of  re- 
publican principles,  (being,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
the  old  Levellers  of  the  Commonwealth  revived  under  a 
diflerent  name,  but  with  increased  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, and  ability,)  countenance  in  some  degree  the 
opinion  of  the  Tories,  by  hailing  the  change  with  en- 
thusiastic applause,  thus  clearly  betraying  their  senti- 
ments, that  it  is  only  a  stepping-stone  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  favourite  objects ;  namely,  a  dc-Btniction 
of  the  Monarchy  and  of  the  Church,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Republic.  Had  they  not  thought  these  con- 
sequences would  ensue,  we  may  rest  assured  no  man 
really  belonging  to  this  last  Party  would  have  supported 
the  measure  i  and  this  many  of  them  frankly  admit. 
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With  such  a  diversity  of  sentiment,  however,  and 
mixture  of  hopes  and  fears,  amongst  the  educated 
classes  of  society,  as  must  convince  all  impartial  and 
unprejudiced  minds,  that  there  is  no  one  person  amcmgst 
them  who  possesses  any  distinct  or  clear  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  bearings  of  this  momentous  question,  the  main 
body  of  the  people  are  naturally  losing  all  confidence 
in  thosd  to  whom  they  have  been  hitherto  accustomed 
to  look  up  for  instruction  and  advice,  and  know  not 
what  to  think  or  do.  They  know,  indeed,  and  feel  that 
they  have  been  involved,  by  some  means  or  other,  in 
unexampled  distress  and  difiiculty«  which  for  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  past  have  been  gradually  accumulating 
over  their  heads,  and  weighing  down  their  exertions, 
till  the  burthen  has  at  length  become  insupportable ; 
and  they  know  further  that  they  have  long  ceased  to 
possess  a  Government  either  able  or  willing  to  redress 
their  grievances.  They  have  seen  the  Tories,  with 
their  acknowledged  leader,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
rejecting  their  petitions  as  unfounded,  and  refusing 
even  to  make  an  inquiry  into  their  complaints.  And 
as  to  the  Whigs,  what  reliance  can  be  placed  in  men, 
who  have  at  no  tim€  exhibited  the  smallest  capacity  or 
knowledge  for  business,  when  entrusted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  national  concerns  ?  All  hope,  indeed, 
that  the  nation  could  ever  recover  itself,  with  the  exist- 
ing system  of  Government,  appears  long  since  to  have 
died  away  :  and  no  change  is  likely  to  render  the  con- 
dition of  the  People  worse,  though  it  may  possibly 
make  it  better.  When,  therefore,  the  King  and  his 
Ministers  most  unexpectedly  came  forward  and  pro- 
posed a  decided  and  important  change  in  the  House  of 


4  v^^l^^uxvi  v>f  the  subject. 

vXnwiWvH*^  uuilvi'  th^  uame  of  Reform,  the  People  seized 
i4j*v^4  ii  ^ah  uviiiitv,  without  asking  about  its  real 
H4s*itMft  v>i'  uvubliug  ihemselves  about  its  consequences. 
AuU  lu  ^v>  iiviu^  ih^s  shewed  as  much  good  sense,  as 
UisA  liuvv>  \iuw  Jiht^wn  resolution  and  perseverance  in 
VvMiv^ikg  ^^  u^k  mecisure  into  full  completion,  in 
vWuuuw  v>i*  uil  kiuil  of  opposition. 

^'ho  kiiU,  hi^wtJver,  being  now  passed,  it  is^  time  to 
ivtK»  vvMhv>v  Uiii*  Hort  of  change  alone  in  the  Govem- 
vu\^^  ftvm*  s>\\^  kind  of  House  of  Commons  to  another, 
Kv^w^'^v  vUrtWoutly  constituted,  be  of  itself  really  cal- 
V^IhIvhI  l^^  jMHuluoo  nil  or  any  of  the  good  which  some 
u^uNi^o^n  ^\|khH  ftnun  it:  for  the  fate  of  the  Nation  "en- 
|Uvt>  \ii'|H^uU  upon  this  point.  It  has  reached,  at 
K^UUiU^i  ^w^'^y  \^  oriHirt  of  embarrassment,  in  consequend^ 
vvt*  Uu^  luUuovornmont  of  its  Rulers,  that  no  middle 
VH^vkUi^  no^^iii*  upon  to  it  for  the  future.  It  must  either 
vhU  iU  iVHiMUU^Ui  luul  nscond  in  a  short  space  of  time  to 
^U  v^uUu^moo,  luul  dofjroc  of  prosperity  which  it  never 
Vwv^W  U^^ioviS  or  It  will  be  broken  to  pieces  in  convulsion, 
M\unUiuHl  \\\\\\  rlvll  war.  The  point,  however,  must 
W  v^V^M'^mUumI  ifmvkli/,  or  it  will  be  too  late.  The 
H^%>»M<  \^  <4»M'HMVirf/  course  for  the  Nation  is  equally 
VVA'^i^  vvuvl  U'  |M»Mph^  wish  to  avoid  the  latter,  they  must 
Uyv^  ^U  vKv\\^^  III  Moourity  and  fancy  their  business  done, 
Wv^^vVVUH^  S\\\^  lU^ftu^ui  Mill  is  passed.  That  Bill  is  only 
^Kvv  Uv«^  ^v^l  v^niu^  Political  Drama,  or  rather  the  mere 
\U\\v\umi  V^^  v^i'  Om^  rurtiiiu  ;  and  the  people  must  bestir 
^Ww^v^vvHv^  ^v  %\^\\W  tlio  romainder  of  the  business  eiFec- 
UV'^l^\.  vi  VKs\\  ^^WHlll  <o  II void  the  catastrophe  that  other- 

\k  \^  {sK  \f^  svv^l^vKml  llmt  the  Radicals,  judging  from 
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*Le  characters  of  the  men  who  compose  the  Radical  or 
Utilitarian  Party,  as  compared  with  those  who  form 
that  of  the  Whigs,  are  far  more  likely  to  approach  the 
truth  in  the  opinions  they  are  known  to  entertain  of  the 
Republican  tendency  of  the  Bill,  than  the  Whigs. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  more  shrewd,  intelligent, 
aitd  philosophical  class  of  men  than  the  Whigs,  accus- 
tomed to  a  closer  method  of  reasoning,  and  to  a  more 
accurate  investigation  of  things, 

The  Whigs,  on  the  contrary,  liave  never  been  famed 
for  much  political  sagacity,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
conduct,  since  they  have  been  in  office,  shews  them  to 
have  been  guided  on  most  occasions  by  the  opinions  of 
others,  especially  of  the  Daily  Press,  rather  than  by  any 
principles  or  wills  of  their  own.  And  these  are  cir- 
cumstances not  to  be  disregarded  in  our  estimation  of 
any  assertions  made  by  the  Whigs  concerning  the  fature 
beneficial  results  of  their  own  so  much  boasted  Reform. 

But  neither  should  we  forget  that  it  is  far  from  im- 
probable, that  the  Tories  may  have  a  stronger  and 
<learer  insight  into  the  general  bearings  of  this  matter 
than  cither  the  Whigs  or  the  Radicals;  for  all  practical 
fxperiencf!  in  the  working  and  the  machinery  of  the 
.Government  rests  entirely  with  this  Party,  which  has 
had  the  atlair  exclusively  in  its  own  hands  during  the 
ia»t  half  century,  and  is,  as  must  be  admitted,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  Nation's  present  deplorable  con- 
dition. Yet,  if  we  strike  off  from  our  calculations  all 
those  who  can  in  any  way  be  considered  desirous  of 
re-establishing,  from  interested  motives,  the  old  system 
witli  its  train  of  manifold  abuses,  we  shall  still  find 
amongst  the  Tory  Party  a  vast  number  of  honourable, 
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independent,  deep-thinking,  and  sensible  men,  who  are 
in  no  way  connected  with  any  of  the  abuses  committed 
by  the  Government,  sincerely  and  conscientiously  per- 
saaded  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  this  Bill,  not 
only  as  being  Republican,  but  Rewlutionary  in  the 
highest  degree,  leading  eventually  to  civil  war,  and 
bloodshed,  and  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  all  pro- 
perty. Now,  unless  we  reject  at  once  the  whole  of  the 
opinions  severally  entertained  by  the  Radicals  and  the 
Tories,  and  laugh  at  their  respective  hopes  and  fears, 
pinning  our  faith  implicitly  upon  the  superior  sagacity 
and  penetration  of  the  Whigs,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  that  our  future  path  is  beset  with  dangers 
of  the  most  appalling  kind,  and  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, within  the  whole  scope  of  human  inquiry,  that 
deserves  more  solemn  and  serious  attention  at  the 
present  moment,  than  that  which  we  propose  in  the 
following  pages  for  the  consideration  of  the  British 
People ;  namely,  *'  What  are  the  probable  consequences 
to  be  apprehended,  good  or  m/,  from  the  late  Ministerial 
measure  of  Reform?" 

To  answer  this  question,  however,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain, — First,  What 
the  British  Constitution  really  is  in  theory.  Secondly, 
What  its  practice  has  been  prior  to  its  interruption 
during  the  Civil  Wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First. 
And,  Thirdly,  What  its  practice  has  been  since  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  down  to  this  day.  We  shall  after- 
wards be  enabled  to  point  out  how  and  in  what  manner 
the  present  Reform  does  or  does  not  agree  with  the  Con- 
stitution, as  it  has  existed  either  in  theory  or  practice. 
And  then  we  trust  it  will  be  in   our  power  to  shew 
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whether  the  said  Reform  be  or  be  not  likely  to  remove 
that  toad  of  distress  aad  enibarrassmeot  which  has  so 
continuously  and  unaccountably  weighed  down  the  ex- 
ertions and  energies  of  this  most  enterprising  People, 
and  restore  them  once  more  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and 
happiness.  This  is  indeed  tlie  ultimate  point  we  aim 
at,  being  in  fact  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole 
question,  to  arrive  at  which  is  our  only  reason  for  going 
into  a  History  of  the  Constitution,  whicli  would  be 
otherwise  a  vain  and  fruitless  inquiry.  But  to  reach 
this  point  it  is  necessary  to  look  first  into  the  sources  of 
the  rise  or  decline  of  states.  These,  though  too  fre- 
quently impervious  to  the  human  understanding,  from 
their  being  concealed  amidst  the  rust  and  corruptiou 
of  ages,  will  he  ever  found  to  depend  upon  the  consti- 
tuted order  of  things.  And  it  follows,  that  the  British 
Constitution  is  an  essential  preliminary  in  this  inquiry, 
which  must  be  investigated  before  any  satisfactory 
solution  can  be  given  to  the  present  question. 

And  first,  as  to  the  Constitution,  such  as  it  is  sup- 
posed and  understood  to  be  in  tlieory. 

The  idea  of  a  form  of  government,  like  tliat  of  the 
British,  seems  to  be  almost  as  old  aa  that  government 
itself.  The  Roman  historian,  Tacitus,  expressly  notices 
such  a  form  as  the  best  contrivance  of  the  kind  that 
could  be  devised.  He  doubts,  however,  its  being  prac- 
ticable, aa  also  its  duration,  supposing  it  to  be  practica- 
ble. "  Cunctas  natlones  et  urbes,  populus,  aut  priorea, 
aut  singuli,  regunt.  Delecta  ex  his  et  constituta  rei- 
publicEB  forma,  laudari  facllius  quam  inveuiri ;  vel,  si 
evenit,  baud  diutuma  esse  potest," — Annal.  lib.  iv, 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  same  form  of  government  in  simi- 
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lar  terms  of  praise.  "  Statuo  esse  optim^  constitutam 
Tempublicam,  quae  ex  tribiis  generibus  illis,  regali,  Op- 
timo, et  popiilari,  modic^  con(usa."-—l^ragm.  de  Repiih, 
But  the  idea  of  such  a  form  of  govcrnmeut  does  not 
originate  either  with  Cicero  or  Tacitus.  It  is  of  much 
greater  antiquity  ;  it  is  founded,  in  fact,  upon  reason, 
nature,  and  common  sense  ;  and  has  its  birth  amongst 
the  earliest  institutions  of  man.  The  old  Roman  con- 
stitution, as  established  by  Romulus,  was  similar  in  all 
its  leading  characteristics  to  the  British.  That  of  Sparta 
was  similar  likewise.  The  British  Constitution  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  British  in- 
rention  and  origin  :  all  that  can  be  said  of  it  fairly  is, 
that,  in  its  form,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  our  SaxoD 
ancestors,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  adaptation  in  prac- 
tice of  a  very  ancient  and  valuable  theory  to  the  end 
proposed,  of  any  that  has  ever  yet  found  a  place  in  the 
liistory  of  mankind. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  British  Constitution  purports 
to  be  a  union  of  the  several  powers  of  Monarchy,  Aris- 
tocracy, and  Democracy,  so  as  to  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  each  of  these  forms  of  government  in  one,  with- 
out the  defects  of  any.  The  tjieory  is  excellent,  and 
promises  the  most  admirable  results,  if  it  were  to  be 
carried  properly  and  scientifically  into  practice ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  project,  when  well  executed,  seems 
calculated  to  present  us  with  all  the  advantages  of  ■ 
Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy,  without  any 
of  their  respective  defects ;  it  may  also,  it  seems,  by 
putting  the  machine  badly  together,  be  so  contrived  as 
to  emliracc  all  the  defwts  of  these  several  forms  of  go- 
vernment, without  any  of  their  respective  advantages 
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It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  state  tliat  the  theory  is 
a  ^ood  one,  without  assigning  the  particnlar  reasons  od 
which  that  opinion  is  founded. 

The  first  and  primary  ohject  of  all  Governments  is  of 
course  to  protect  the  tceak  against  the  encroachments 
and  violence  of  the  strong ;  to  provide  good  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  general  settlement  of  disputes  and 
differences;  and  to  exact  securities  from  those  en- 
tmsted  with  the  power  of  making  and  administering 
hivs,  so  that  no  man  shall  be  molested  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  either  his  person,  or  property,  without  good 
cause  assigned.  These  are  the  obvious  and  common 
purposes  of  all  Government,  however  indifi'erently  they 
may  be  attained  ;  and  their  importance  need  not  be  in- 
8uted  on  here,  because  every  one  understands  it  per- 
fectly already.  But  there  is  a  higher  purpose  aimed 
at  by  civilized  nations,  which  is  to  have  their  comtitu- 
tum,  or  fized  arrangetnent  of  things,  so  contrived  as  to  be 
the  means  of  not  only  drawing  forth  the  industry  of  the 
people  to  the  utmost,  but  of  drawing  it  forth  into  those 
channels  and  courses  which  are  likely  to  promote  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness  among  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  people  ;  to  render  the  nation  at  large  most 
flourishing  as  well  as  most  powerful;  for  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  the  national  industry  will  fall  into 
these  channels  if  left  to  itself,  without  some  loading 
principles  of  philosophy  to  direct  it. 

The  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  such  prudent  calcu- 
lators, as  to  know,  nor  such  philosophers,  as  to  follow, 
if  tbcy  did  know,  the  best  path  for  lasting  happiness; 
tliey  UBualiy  take  the  shortest  and  quickest  road  to 
wealth,  without  considering  if  it  he  the  surest,  (which 
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it  frequently  is  not) ;  they  therefore  stand  ia  need  of 
the  assistance  of  wiser  men,  who  may  instruct  them  in 
the  way  they  should  go  ;  and  it  is  especially  requisite 
that  their  Jixed  constitution  of  things  should  be  so  framed 
as  to  lead  them  insensibly  to  such  courses  of  employ- 
ment and  industry,  as  the  history  and  experience  of  the 
world  in  past  ages  have  proved  to  be  most  conducive,  in 
general,  to  man's  permanent  prosperity  and  happiness. 

To  illustrate  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
occupations  in  which  mankind  are  for  the  most  part 
found  to  engage :  and,  for  the  sake  of  our  argument,  we 
will  divide  the  industry  of  a  Nation  into  two  parts, — 

1st.  Agriculture  ;  which  must  be  understood  to  mean 
all  the  productions  of  the  soil,  whether  the  same  be 
above  or  below  the  surface,  whether  at  home  or  in 
colonies,  and  all  that  relates  in  any  manner  thereto. 

2nd.  Trade ;  which  must  be  taken  as  comprehending 
manufactures,  as  well  as  commerce,  both  foreign  and 
domestic. 

A  nation  may  be  so  situated,  irom  its  insular  position, 
its  intersection  by  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  and  from 
its  being  possessed  of  only  a  small  territory  in  land,  as 
to  be  more  adapted  for  purposes  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, than  for  Agriculture.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
always  wise  to  direct  the  industry  of  the  People  towards 
Trade  and  Commerce,  rather  than  Agriculture :  not 
because  Trade  and  Commerce  ever  form  so  sound  and 
solid  a  basis  for  happiness  and  prosperity  as  Agricul- 
ture, but  because  under  certain  circumstances  encou- 
ragement given  to  Trade  and  Commerce  will  produce 
great  wealth,  when  the  utmost  cultivation  of  the  land 
will  not.     It  is  then  more  prudent  to  suffer  the  interests 
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of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  take  precedence  over  Agri- 
culture, in  tlie  iustitutions  and  councils  of  the  nation  ; 
and  institutions,  the  tendency  of  which  is  democratic, 
will  further  and  protect  those  interests  most.  We  must, 
bowever,  remember  that  a  nation  so  situated  is  not 
favourably  placed.  It  never  can  rise  to  any  great 
eminence  that  will  be  durable.  The  pvosperity  and 
liapptness  of  the  People  cannot  be  calculated  upon 
with  any  certainty,  for  they  are  liable  to  decline  with 
as  much  rapidity  as  they  have  advanced,  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  the  countenance  and  good-will  of 
other  nations.  Where  there  is  little  or  no  territory 
in  land,  there  will  be  little  or  no  fiome  marAet,  and 
the  principal  source  of  gain  will  be  the  foreign  one. 
Any  interruption  in  trade  by  war,  or  foreign  rivalry, 
becomes  a  serious  national  calamity,  and  the  face  of 
the  nation  may  be  totally  changed  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years,  by  causes  over  which  neither  the 
People,  nor  their  Rulers,  have  any  sort  of  control. 
No  nation  would  wish  to  be  placed  in  such  circum- 
etances,  but  if  it  chance  to  be  so  by  nature,  it  must 
make  tlie  best  it  can  of  its  position.  Holland  is  a  case 
exactly  in  point:  it  is  just  so  situated,  and  its  insti- 
tutions were  formerly  of  a  more  democratic  tendency 
than  at  present ;  and  by  means  of  tliese  the  national 
industry  was  guided,  or  rather  powerfully  impelled 
into  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce,  by  an  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  which,  tliis  small  country  rose  to 
astonishing  wealth  and  prosperity  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years ;  whilst  its  na^'y  rivalled  even  tliat  of  England. 
But  wars,  from  whiob,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  cau- 
tion,   it    was  unable    to   escape,    speedily  crippled  its 
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resources.  Its  fall  became  as  rapid  as  its  ttdrancc,  ami 
the  English  Navigation  Laws  gave  tlie  finishing  blow 
to  the  power  of  Holland. 

Again,  a  nation  may  possess  all  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  a  fine  insular  position,  with  a  variety  of 
navigable  rivers,  canals,  and  capacious  harbours,  toge- 
ther with  farther  advantages  in  an  abiindauce  of  mi- 
nerals, especially  coal,  the  foundation  of  manufactures  ; 
and  in  addition  to  all  these  fortunate  circumstances,  it 
may  be  blessed  with  spacious  and  fertile  territories,  cal- 
culated to  afford  immense  wealth  and  prosperity  to  its 
inhabitants  who  devote  themselves  to  agriculture.  Now 
this  is  the  most  favourable  situation  beyond  all  others 
that  a  nation  can  be  placed  in  ;  and  this  is  the  situation 
of  England ;  but  that  the  people  may  derive  all  the 
benefit  that  such  mixed  advantages  are  capable  of  be- 
stowing upon  them,  precautions  are  required  for  im- 
pelling the  national  industry  into  the  different  channels 
ready  to  receive  it,  in  that  proportion  and  order  which 
is  most  likely  to  promote  the  greatest  happiness 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  community ;  without  this  it 
may  perhaps  take  directions  tlie  very  reverse  oi prudent, 
and  may  eventually  involve  the  nation  at  large  in  all 
those  embarrassments  and  diflicnhieawliich  the  absence 
of  so  estimable  a  quality  as  prudence  too  frequently 
entails  upon  individuals.  And  thus  we  come  to  the 
question,  "  Which  of  the  two  pursuits,  Agriculture  or 
Trade,  abstractedly  considered,  is  the  best  foundation 
for  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  Nations  and  Individuals, 
that  we  may  lieterminc  which  ought  to  have  the  pre- 
ference in  a  country  so  admirablv  adapted  as  England 
lor  either  ur  both  pursuits?" 
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Now,  with  respect  to  Agriculture,  it  may  very  truly 
be  observed,  that  though  meu  do  not  acquire  wealth  so 
rapidly  by  it  as  by  Trade,  they  generally  obtain  it  more 
surely.  They  are  less  exposed  to  risk  and  hazard  ;  they 
find  little  or  no  temptation  to  adventure  ;  and  the  pursuit 
is  altogether  more  free  from  care  and  anxiety.  And 
yet  these  very  circumstances  render  Agriculture  in  some 
degree  less  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
than  Trade,  which  couBtitutes  a  far  more  active  and 
eventful  life,  where  men's  abilities  in  making  bargains 
are  brought  more  into  play,  and  where  there  is  always 
a  closer  competition  and  keener  encounter  of  intellect, 
tlie  best  man  being  he  that  can  make  the  best  bargain. 
Still,  though  Trade  for  such  reasons  may  tend  to  the 
quicker  developement  of  science,  as  well  as  of  wealth, 
we  must  also  acknowledge  that  it  disposes  people  to  be 
too  anxious  about  the  acquisition  of  money,  which  they 
are  apt  to  look  upon  as  the  ojte  and  only  thing  needful; 
besides  this,  in  consequence  of  its  being  unavoidably 
exposed  to  risk  and  hazard,  it  is  apt  to  draw  them  into 
habits  of  speculation,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
gambling.  It  collects  too  the  people  into  masses,  form- 
ing large  cities  and  towns,  instead  of  scattering  them  in 
villages,  gentlemen's  seats,  farm-houses,  and  cottages, 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country  ;  so  that  though 
Trade  does  lead  to  a  greater  advancement  of  science, 
and  to  a  more  general  and  ready  circulation  of  wealth 
than  Agriculture,  yet  it  seems  to  be  not  30  favourable 
to  morality  and  virtue  j  and  to  this  we  may  with  truth 
add,  that  it  is  a  less  healthy  pursuit,  and  if  a  conclusion 
may  he  drawn  as  to  the  comparative  degree  of  happi- 
ness in  a  trading  or  an  agricuUural  life,   from  the  uni- 
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Ibnu  tendency  of  merchants  and  tradespeople  to  quit 
buHinoAS  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  and  retire  into 
tho  country,  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  their  ambition,  it 
appears  to  be  a  less  happy  life,  even  in  the  estimation 
of  themselves,  than  one  devoted  to  agriculture. 

From  these  considerations  there  is  a  reasonable  argu- 
ment to  be  deduced,  that  Trade  and  Commerce,  ab- 
fttraotedly  considered,  are  less  desirable  occupations  for 
mankind  than  Agriculture,  which  last  it  is  difficult  to 
encourage  too  much,  being  under  wise  regulations  capa- 
ble of  filling  every  part  of  the  largest  and  most  extensive 
territories  with  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Farmers,  and 
Labourers,  all  thriving,  contented,  and  happy,  and 
rendering  mutual  assistance  one  to  another. 

Still  were  a  nation,  so  admirably  situated  as  England 
is  for  all  purposes,  to  cultivate  Agriculture  exclusively, 
and  divert  its  population  from  employing  themselves 
ill  Trade,  by  means  of  heavy  burdens  and  restrictions 
laid  upcm  the  hitter,  not  laid  equally  upon  Agriculture, 
it  would  lose  the  numerous  advantages  conferred  upon 
it  by  nature  for  reaping  additional  wealth,  comfort, 
Uuury,  and  liappiness.  That  this  would  be  a  very  un- 
wi»4M  course  for  such  a  Nation  to  pursue,  can  scarcely 
Uu  UuiilitiMl ;  l)ut  it  would  be  infinitely  more  unwise  to 
\\\}/  i^KVii  upon  Agricultural  Produce,  from  which  Ma- 
UWlUotuiHrn  uml  Conuuorce  were  exempt,  and  to  establish 
jivutuvitiug  iluties  for  munufactured  articles,  which  were 
Uui  v^^i^UUtiUeU  in  an  equal  degree  for  the  products  of 
l^M  «ui),  UuM  aeoking  to  discourage  Agriculture,  and  to 
Uivmi-  Ui0  uatioual  industry  in  preference  towards 
MuMuluvUuH^n  and  Commence.  The  consequence  of  this 
liuu  ul  jH^ioY  VNouUl  be  that  the  Nation  would  volunta- 
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rily  abandon  its  vantage  ground,  in  order  to  place  itself 
on  a  level  with  nations  much  less  favourably  situated, 
such  as  Holland.  It  might  certainly,  for  a  time,  were 
the  system  to  be  consistently  followed  up,  fill  all  foreign 
ports  with  its  ships,  and  all  foreign  markets  with  its 
manufactured  articles  and  merchandise,  bringing  back 
enormous  cargoes  of  wealth  in  return.  But  its  prospe- 
rity would  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  appearances,  be 
devoid  of  all  solid  foundation ;  and  would  be  liable  to 
be  overthrown  by  similar  causes  to  those  which  ruined 
Holland,  and  by  others  even  still  more  fatal.  It  would 
not  only  have  to  dread  wars,  and  the  rivalry  and  compe- 
tition of  other  nations,  (who  will  of  course  be  anxious 
to  manufacture  for  themselves,  and  likewise  to  be  their 
own  carriers  on  the  firat  opportunity,)  but  also  the 
resentment  of  its  own  population — whenever  the  decline 
of  Agriculture,  and  diminished  supply  of  food,  conse- 
quent thereupon,  creating  diminished  emploj'ment  both 
in  Agriculture  and  Trade,  fell  with  accumulated  pressure 
upon  the  labouring  classes.  Whenever  such  a  period  ar- 
rived, as  it  must  one  day  or  other,  the  Nation  would  find 
itself  placed  in  extreme  peril ;  it  would  see  all  its  ancient 
institutions  in  danger  of  being  subverted,  and  even  pro- 
perty of  every  description  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  inter- 
nal convulsions ;  whilst  to  prevent  such  calamities  no  re- 
medies might  be  at  hand  but  executions,  bloodshed,  and 
civil  war,  or  changes  of  so  gigantic  a  character  as  to 
make  all  prudent  men  tremble  to  think  of  their  conse- 
quences. And  thus  we  argue  that  Trade,  in  its  various 
departments  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  is  a  very 
unsafe  and  dangerous  foundation  for  the  prosperity  of  a 
narion,  like  England;  and  that  her  wiser  policy  is  to 
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give  tlie  preference  always  to  Agncultiire.  But,  it"  this 
be  true,  and  if  Agriculture  ought  to  be  established  and 
preserved,  as  the  basis  of  tliiugs  in  general,  it  requires 
to  be  put  upon  more  than  an  equal  footing  with  Trade, 
in  the  different  institutions,  and  governing  councils  of 
the  Nation,  to  secure  it  in  its  proper  position;  it  ought 
to  possess  an  actual  and  decided  preponderance  of 
power,  without  which  it  will  not  hold  its  place  long  at 
the  head ;  but  the  balance  will  certainly  be  overturned, 
and  Trade  will  obtain  the  ascendancy,  owing  to  the 
greater  and  more  practised  dexterity  of  merchants  and 
tradespeople,  and  tlieir  superior  opportunities  of  com- 
bining for  specific  purposes,  in  cities  and  towns,  over 
landowners,  and  farmers,  who  are  dispersed  in  so 
many  different  quarters  in  the  country. 

Neither  will  it  be  found  that  any  injury  would  be 
done  ultimately  to  Trade,  were  it  placed  in  a  rank 
subordinate  to  that  of  Agriculture.  The  course  here 
recommended  is  not  only  calculated  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  but  to  se- 
cure Trade  itself  from  the  fluctuations  to  which  it  is 
so  peculiarly  liable,  and  by  providing  a  steady  and 
certain  iitarket  at  home  for  the  disposal  of  manufactured 
and  commercial  articles  of  every  description,  always  of 
more  importance  than  any  foreign  one,  thus  to  render 
it  eventually  more  flourishing  and  prosperous.  M'hat 
Trade  requires  is  to  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  pos- 
sible; and  as  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  occupy  a  position 
in  the  state  sufficiently  commanding  to  guard  it  from 
unfair  or  unequal  taxation,  and  from  impolitic  I'cstric- 
tions,  it  i»  in  possession  of  all  the  influence,  which,  due 
I'cgard  being  iiad  to  other  interests,  it  ought  to  enjoy. 
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Let  us  now  Bee  what  relation  this  "question,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  a  Nation's  encouraging  Agriculture  in 
preference  to  Trade,  or  Trade  to  Agriculture,  bears  to 
the  form  of  Government  that  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
order  to  promote  either  of  these  objects;  and  let  us  in 
particular  examine  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  two  con- 
tending principles  of  Arutocracij  and  Democi'aa/,  to 
determine  whether  a  Government  having  either  of  these 
objects  particularly  in  view,  requires  to  be  framed  with 
any  and  what  bias  towards  one  of  these  principles  more 
than  the  other. 

If  we  were  asked  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  country, 
where  Agriculture  was  carried  on  upon  a  system  most 
generally  conducive  to  human  happiness,  we  should  re- 
present one,  where  the  farms  were  all  laid  out  agreeably 
to  their  respective  localities,  ranging  in  every  variety  of 
size,  from  40  or  50  acres,  to  700  or  800 ;  and  where 
every  married  labourer  enjoyed  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  ground,  attached  to  his  cottage,  for  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  and  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and 
family  at  spare  hours,  whilst  he  depended  for  his  prin- 
cipal subsistence  upon  the  wages  of  daily  lalx)ur  alone  ; 
which  however  must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  himself 
and  family  in  decent  comfort,  and  render  his  condition, 
with  frugality  and  care,  a  little  better  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  It  is  never  advis- 
able to  tempt  a  labourer  to  quit  his  occupation  of  daily 
labour,  and  turn  farmer,  unless  he  can  stock  and  ma- 
nage a  farm  large  enough  to  furnish  himself  and  family 
with  better  and  more  substantial  comforts,  than  such  as 
arc  to  be  obtained  by  the  wages  of  daily  labour.  But 
every  man  should  have  an  opportunity  of  rising  in  tlie 
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world,  if  he  be  so  inclined,  and  therefore  there  should 
always  be  a  supply  of  small  farms,  to  encourage  in- 
dustrious, prudent,  and  enterprising  labourers  to  raise 
themselves  in  life,  by  becoming  farmers ;  care  only 
being  required  to  guard  against  such  farms  being  too 
small,  lest  the  labourer,  after  taking  one,  should  find 
himself  disappointed  of  the  benefit  he  expected  from 
the  change  :  for  there  are  no  persons  worse  ofi*,  or 
greater  slaves,  than  those  whose  subsistence  is  entirely 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  10,  15,  or  even  20  acres 
of  ground ;  and  this  consideration  will  teach  us  that 
the  smallest  farm  for  a  labourer  to  embark  in  with  ad- 
vantage, who,  having  saved  a  little  money,  is  desirous 
of  improving  his  condition,  is  one  which  will  enable  him 
out  of  the  profits  of  his  farm  alone,  to  provide  more  com- 
fortably for  himself  and  family,  than  he  previously  did 
by  his  wages  from  daily  labour ;  and  40  or  50  acres 
appear  the  smallest  size  likely  to  answer  such  an  object. 

Again,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  supply  of 
large  farms  to  induce  men  of  capital,  and  of  scientific 
and  cultivated  minds  to  devote  themselves  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  It  is  by  means  of  such  men,  and  the 
experiments  they  can  afibrd  to  make,  that  the  smaller 
farmers,  with  fewer  advantages  of  education,  or  oppor- 
tunities for  inquiry,  learn  the  best  methods  of  obtaining 
the  largest  quantity  of  produce  from  their  lands  at  the 
smallest  cost ;  and  it  is  therefore  most  important  to  the 
general  prosperity  and  the  increasing  improvement  of 
Agriculture,  that  in  every  district  farms  should  abound 
of  sufiicient  extent  for  Agriculture  to  be  there  conducted 
upon  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see,   that  the  prosecution  of  Agri- 
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ciiItQre,  upon  any  Buch  system  as  fhat  here  supposed, 
can  never  go  on  without  a  numerous  and  wealthy  body 
of  landowners,  who  not  only  have  the  power,  from  the 
size  of  their  possessions,  to  allot  farms  in  the  way  here 
recommended,  but  who  feel  an  interest  in  setting  them 
out  in  such  a  manner,  with  suitable  and  convenient 
buildings,  having  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  their 
property  upon  permanent  principles. 

Whatever  the  Political  Economists  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Review  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  to  every 
practical  farmer,  that  large  farms  and  small  proprietor- 
ships in  land  can  never  co-exist ;  since  no  prudent 
proprietor  would  ever  incur  the  expense  of  erecting,  or 
even  of  keeping  in  repair,  buildings  more  extensive 
■  than  what  are  required  for  the  immediate  occupation  of 
his  own  lands  ;  and  if  therefore  it  be  a  public  benefit, 
which  is  in  fact  not  disputed  by  the  Political  Economists 
themselves,  that  Agriculture  should  be  prosecuted  upon 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  views,  with  all  those  im- 
provements that  a  union  of  science  and  capital  can  alone 
command,  it  follows  that  we  ought  to  encourage  as  a 
system,  the  drawing  of  landed  property  together  in 
masses  and  in  families,  provided  the  system  be  not  car- 
ried too  far,  when  the  evil  may  exceed  the  good  :  and 
by  such  reflectious  we  arrive  at  the  secret  reason  and 
advantage  of  an  Aristocracy  in  land,  and  the  peculiar 
grounds  on  which  the  Laws  of  Succession  to  Landed 
Property  in  England  have  been  founded ;  laws  which 
once  had  the  most  beneficial  tendency,  and  which  might 
obtain  the  same  again,  were  certain  accompanying 
evils  removed,  that  for  many  years  past  have  rendered 
the  English  Aristocracy  a  curse,  rather  than  a  benefit, 
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to  the  rest  of  the  people.  Wherever  it  is  the  law,  or  the 
practice,  for  lands  to  be  divided  equally  amongst  chil- 
dren, at  the  death  of  their  parents,  extensive  properties 
in  land  will  not  continue  together  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  the  unavoidable  consequence  must  necessarily  be, 
that  as  possessions  in  fee  simple  become  divided  and  sub- 
divided, this  division  and  subdivision  of  the  proprietor- 
,  ships  will  also  reach  the  farms  and  occupations,  which 
will  by  degrees  grow  less  and  less,  till  Agriculture  will 
be  at  last  conducted  upon  only  the  most  limited  scale, 
and  will  sink  ultimately  to  nothing  beyond  the  cultivation 
of  amerc  garden.  To  guard  against  these  consequences, 
and  to  establish  Agriculture  upon  an  enlarged  and 
enlightened  system,  by  inducing  people  to  accumulate 
land  in  masses,  and  to  continue  it  in  their  families,  after 
expending  money  in  permanent  improvements  upon  it, 
the  English  Law  of  Inheritance,  with  the  powers  con- 
trived for  devising  and  entailing  lands  by  will,  seems 
particularly  designed ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
scheme  better  calculated  to  answer  sucli  a  purpose.  A 
man  is  not  only  permitted  to  have  the  full  and  absolute 
command  over  his  property  during  his  life,  wilh  power 
to  leave  it  to  whomsoever  he  pleases  at  his  death,  but 
he  is  allowed  the  further  privilege  of  conBning  it  to 
particular  hands  for  a  certain  number  of  years  after- 
wards j  and  Ihus  his  gelj'-love,  together  with  some  of  the 
best  and  purest  feelings  of  human  nature,  are  excited  to 
the  purchase  of  lauds,  and  to  the  subsequent  improving, 
adorning,  and  beautifying  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
handing  them  down,  in  conjunction  with  his  own  name 
and  family,  to  posterity.  lu  addition  lo  which,  besides, 
the  law,  declaring,   in  all  cases  of  iutestacy,  (where  a 


person  dying  does  not  take  the  precaution  of  making  a 
will,)  that  his  lands  shall  descend  exclusively  to  his 
eldest  son,  thus,  without  interfering  with  the  acknow- 
ledged right  of  every  man  to  dispose  of  his  property 
amongst  his  children  in  any  way  he  may  think  proper, 
expresses  an  opinion  as  to  the  course  of  succession 
which  the  Government  considers  most  beneficial  for 
lands  generally  to  take,  and  in  this  way  gives  the  tone 
to  public  feeling  on  the  siibject.  Of  the  provident  care 
thus  manifested  by  this  ancient  and  well-approved  law, 
no  man  has  any  fair  right  to  complain,  though  it  may 
and  does  occasionally  fall  with  hardship  in  particular 
cases,  so  long  as  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  protect  his 
yoimger  children  against  it  by  making  his  will,  and 
distributing  his  property  in  equal,  or  any  other  shares, 
as  he  pleases. 

From  the  above  different  reflections,  the  result,  if 
carefully  examined,  will  appear  to  be,  that  a  perma- 
nently prosperous  and  improving  state  of  Agriculture  is 
connected  in  an  eminent  degree  with  an  Aristocracy, 
possessed  of  considerable  property  in  land,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  maintenance  of  the  Aristocratic al  Princi- 
ple is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  landowners,  farmers, 
and  agricultural  labourers,  and  thus  ultimately,  though 
more  remotely,  to  that  of  the  community  at  large. 

The  Deniocratical  Principle  on  the  contrary  seems  to 
entertain  views  the  very  reverse  of  these.  It  is  the  off- 
spring of  cities  and  towns,  rather  than  of  the  country, 
and  for  that  reason  looks  with  a  more  favourable  eye  to 
the  interests  of  Trade,  than  those  of  Agriculture  ;  and 
wherever  it  can  obtain  away,  it  will  establish  Trade,  as 
the  basis  of  national    prosperity,    and  will  supersede 
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Agriculture.  If  a  nation  allow  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence to  its  cities  and  towns  in  its  legislative  aescmhlies 
and  institutions,  the  democratical  principle  will  be  sure 
to  acquire  the  aaeendaucy  over  the  avistocratical,  and 
there  the  laws  will  in  general  be  framed  upon  trading 
and  commercial  views,  to  suit  the  notions  of  shop- 
keepers and  merchants,  with  little  or  no  consideration 
for  the  interests  of  Agriculture.  Indeed  so  much  in- 
fluence may  be  given  to  cities  and  towns  as  to  deprive 
Agriculture  of  all  protection  whatsoever ;  when  its  entire 
ruin  will  ensue.  In  Trade,  monopolies  are  injurious, 
and  no  public  bene6t  is  derived,  as  in  Agriculture,  from 
large  accumulations  of  property  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals. Consequently  equal  division  of  property 
amongst  children  at  the  death  of  parents  is  desirable  on 
public,  as  well  as  private  grounds :  and  we  therefore 
find  that  the  democratical  principle,  obedient  to  the  sen- 
timents of  townspeople  and  tradespeople,  favours  an 
equal  disposal  of  property  amongst  children,  and  where- 
ever  it  prevails  in  a  state,  the  law  of  primogeniture  in 
land  is  sure  to  be  abolished,  and  laws  are  made  to  fur- 
ther an  equal  division  of  land,  as  well  as  personalty. 
Paris  governs  France  ; — accordingly  the  democratical 
principle  has  obtained  the  rule  in  that  country,  and  led 
the  way  ever  since  the  Revolution  of  1789,  under  all 
forms  of  Government,  whether  Consular,  Imperial,  or 
Regal.  Every  trace  and  vestige  of  a  landed  aristocracy 
has  tliere  consequently  been  carefully  eradicated,  and 
the  strongest  precautious  since  adopted  to  prevent  the  rise 
of  such  an  aristocracy  again.  The  law  of  that  country 
now  says,  that,  although  a  man  may  dispose  of  his  per- 
bonal  property  as  he  pleases  at  his  decease,  he  &hall  iiot 
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SO  dispose  of  his  land.  Hia  lands  are  ordered  to  be  sold, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  produce  must  go  to  his  children 
in  equal  shares,  to  the  undutiful,  as  well  as  the  dutiful; 
the  remaining  one-fourth,  he  is  at  liberty  to  give  to  the 
child  of  his  preference,  but  no  more. 

Now  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  law  more  happily  con- 
trived than  this,  to  prevent  all  expenditure  of  capital 
upon  the  land,  and  draw  it  exclusively  towards  manu- 
factures and  commerce.  "For  what  prudent  man  will 
ever  lay  out  money  in  making  improvements,  the  prin- 
cipal delight  arising  from  which  he  is  debarred  from 
enjoying?  And  what  greater  or  purer  delight  is  there 
than  tliat  which  consists  in  improving  an  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  our  posterity  ?  Destroy  these  motives,  and  a 
man  will  look  only  to  the  question  how  he  is  to  obtain 
the  quickest  return  for  his  capital  during  the  period  of 
his  own  life ;  and  with  such  feelings  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  that  he  will  erect  farm -buildings  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale,  or  build  family  mansions,  that  he  will  plant 
timber,  or  even  allow  that  which  is  already  planted  to 
stand  till  it  is  fit  to  cut.  Perpetual  change  must,  in 
every  country  where  such  a  law  is  established,  neces- 
sarily and  unavoidably  be  the  order  of  the  day.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  Agriculture  to  contend  against 
the  destructive  tendency  of  such  a  law  as  this  in  France 
for  any  great  length  of  time;  it  must  gradually  decline 
in  spite  of  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors 
or  renters  of  the  soil ;  and  the  ultimate  result  must  be, 
unless  the  law  be  repealed,  that  the  prosecution  of  agri- 
culture will  subside  at  last  into  the  cultivation  of  a  mere 
vineyard,  or  a  garden.  The  law  of  succession  to  landed 
property  in    France   may  be    said   to    have  proscribed 
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Agricalture,  for  it  amounts  almost  to  a  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  Goyemment,  that  Agriculture  is  of  little 
or  no  consequence  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  whose 
better  policy  it  is  to  make  manufactures  and  commerce 
the  basis  of  its  social  system,  and  that  the  land  shall 
be  all  divided  into  the  minutest  portions,  in  order  to 
create  the  greatest  possible  number  of  customers  for 
tradespeople  residing  in  towns. 

The  evil,  however,  is  not  confined  to  Agriculture; 
for  children  are  rendered  by  such  a  law  so  independent 
of  their  parents,  and  parents  are  at  the  same  time  so 
much  encouraged  to  live  only  for  themselves,  and  avoid 
accumulating  property  over  which  they  are  allowed  no 
powers  of  disposition  by  will ;  that  the  foundations  of 
all  moral  and  domestic  virtue  are  undermined,  and  the 
happiness  of  private  life  is  attacked  by  a  system  as 
much  at  variance  with  that  true  public  policy,  which  a 
great  nation  situated  like  France  ought  to  pursue,  as  it 
is  with  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  too,  the  Democrati- 
cal  principle  has  been  established  as  the  basis  of  their 
Constitution,  contrary  to  the  opinion  and  advice  of 
Washington,  who  saw  clearly  the  advantage  of  an  Aris- 
tocratical  basis,  and  who  was  desirous  of  erecting  a 
Constitution  more  resembling  that  of  England.  In  that 
country,  too,  as  a  matter  of  course,  means  have  been 
taken  to  prevent,  altogether,  the  rise  of  a  Landed  Aris- 
tocracy. The  Law,  indeed,  with  respect  to  Succession 
to  Property,  is  less  pernicious  than  that  of  France,  but 
it  seems  equally  to  answer  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  land  in  particular  families.  In  the 
United  States,  every  man  is  permitted  to  dispose  of  his 
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property  as  he  pleases  at  his  death,  provided  he  gives  it 
to  some  oue  person  or  persons  absolutely ;  but  he  is  not 
allowed  to  confine  it  to  one  person,  or  to  one  particular 
family,  for  any  period  of  time  afterwards,  as  in  England ; 
the  law,  however,  by  directing,  in  cases  of  intestacy, 
that  the  land  shall  go  to  all  children  in  equal  shares, 
points  out  the  mode  which  the  Government  considers 
moat  beneficial  for  its  descent  to  take,  and  thereby 
gives  a  tone  to  public  feeling,  which  answers  a  similar 
purpose  with  the  more  arbitrary  French  law  on  the 
same  subject.  Equal  division  of  land,  as  well  as  per- 
sonalty, is,  therefore,  the  regular  practice  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  stroug  is  this  practice,  and  so  decided 
is  opinion  in  its  favour,  that,  according  to  Capt.  Basil 
Hall,  a  father  possesses  no  powers  actually  of  disinhe- 
riting a  profligate  son,  and  favouring  a  dutiful  one,  inas- 
much as  restitution  will  be  unavoidable  at  some  future 
day.  It  is  true,  uo  mischief  is,  at  present,  felt  from 
such  a  constitution  of  the  social  system,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  has  its  advantages  in  a  new  country,  where 
there  is,  and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come,  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  uncultivated,  but  fertile  land,  to  be  had  for  almost 
nothing ;  inasmuch  as  the  democratic  principle  is  cal- 
culated to  promote  a  quicker  developement  of  industry, 
and  a  more  rapid  increase  of  the  population,  than  the 
aristocratical.  Nor  will  the  evil,  perhaps,  be  perceived 
80  long  as  the  occupiers  of  the  land  are,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  most  part,  its  proprietors,  and  whilst  the  renting 
farmer  and  farming  as  a  distinct  profession  is  but  little 
known.  But  when  the  lands  shall  become  fully  settled, 
and  the  continued  increase  of  tlie  population  shall  be 
succeeded  by  a  more  general  division  of  labour,  as  will 
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naturally  occur  in  due  season,  farming  will  spring  up  as 
a  business  by  itself,  as  must  always  be  the  case  if  Agri- 
culture is  to  be  carried  to  any  superior  degree  of  excel- 
lence ;  and  then  it  will  be  found,  in  the  United  States, 
as  elsewhere,  that  the  never-ending  division  and  sub- 
division of  the  soil,  upon  the  death  of  each  respective 
proprietor,  is  incompatible  with  the  prosecution  of  Agri- 
culture upon  any  enlarged  or  enlightened  principles, 
and  that  the  system  which  has  been  adopted  in  that 
country,  as  well  as  in  France,  to  discourage  the  rise  of 
a  territorial  Aristocracy,  is  adverse  to  the  happiness  of 
the  entire  nation. 

It  is,  in  like  manner,  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  similar 
results  must  follow  in  England,  if  its  cities  and  towns 
are  suffered  to  acquire  a  preponderance  in  the  National 
Councils  over  the  proprietors  of  the  land.  The  demo- 
cratical  principle  must  then  soon  prevail  over  the  aris- 
tocratical,  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  Agricul- 
ture will  be  sacrificed  to  trade  and  commerce.  To  judge 
from  the  Westminster  Review,  from  the  works  of  many 
of  the  Political  Economists,  and  from  the  democratical 
part  of  the  Daily  Press,'  one  would  suppose  that  the 
landowners  and  farmers  of  this  country,  were,  as  a 
body,  a  set  of  monsters,  whose  existence  was  prejudi- 
cial to  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  that  it  would  be 
an  act  of  patriotism  and  virtue  to  root  them  out  of  so- 
ciety altogether.  In  such  writings  the  laws  of  succession 
to  landed  property  are,  therefore,  constantly  vilified, 
and  their  intention  misrepresented,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
collect  from  them  what  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  land- 
owners and  farmers  would  be,  should  the  principles 
therein  advocated  ever  become  thoroughly  established 
in  England. 
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The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  above 
premises  is,  that,  the  aristocratical  principle  is  con- 
nected in  the  samo  degree  with  Agriculture,  as  the 
democratical  principle  is  with  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce ;  and  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  Agriculture,  there  must  be  an  aristocra- 
tical basis  to  support  it,  without  which  it  is  sure  to  be 
superseded,  if  not  eventually  destroyed  altogether,  by 
the  superior  ascendancy  of  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce. 

To  those  who  feel  anxious  about  the  fate  of  their 
country  in  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  now  hang 
over  it,  and  who  may  be  disposed  to  search  below  the 
surface  of  things  for  truth,  the  above  investigation  will 
not  appear  tedious  or  uninteresting,  as  from  it  are  to 
be  gathered  the  primary  and  fundamental  principles 
that  pervade  the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution, 
which,  resting  on  a  high  aristocratical  basis,  admits 
nevertheless  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  as  is 
required  by  the  geographical  situation  of  the  British 
Isles,  60  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  Manu- 
factures and  Commerce,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  a 
preponderance  wisely  assigned  in  the  national  councils 
to  Agriculture,  that  primest  and  only  safe  supporter  of 
all  other  interests. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  elementary  principles 
upon  which  the  British  Constitution  has  been  originally 
founded,  we  are  enabled  with  greater  precision  to 
approach  its  more  obvious  construction  as  it  appears 
under  the  form  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  to 
appreciate  with  better  effect  the  utility  of  these  three 
several  estates,  each  controlled  more  or  leas  by  the 
tfrfteni. 
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Had  England  been  a  country  adapted  to  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  purposes  mih/  or  pniicipally,  it 
migbt  have  been  right  to  erect  the  Government  upon  a 
democratical  basis,  rather  than  upon  an  aristocrati- 
cal  one  ;  in  which  case  the  ends  of  good  government 
might  have  been  answered  by  a  House  of  Commons 
only,  without  a  House  of  Lords,  and  by  a  President, 
instead  of  a  King.  But  England  is  a  great  agricul- 
tural, as  well  as  a  great  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial nation;  and  tliis  makes  all  the  difference. 
The  utility  of  a  House  of  Lords  consists  in  the  tendency 
it  lias  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  aristocratical  part 
of  the  Constitution,  in  opposition  to  the  democratical, 
which  last  is  ever  seeking  to  gain  the  ascendancy.  It 
is  difficult  to  discover  any  other  object,  in  fact,  in  a 
House  of  Lords,  but  this.  The  original  constitution  too 
intended  for  the  House  of  Commons  itself  must  also  be 
looked  upon  as  of  a  higti  aristocratical  tendency  for 
the  game  reason  ;  destroy  this,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
becomes  of  no  further  use  ;  for  a  democratical  House 
of  Commons  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  House  of 
Lords,  as  is  sufficiently  exemplified  in  France ;  the  two 
forming  a  contradiction  that  never  can  exist  together. 
Nor  indeed  does  a  democratical  House  of  Commons 
want  any  assistance  from  any  otlier  House,  under  the 
name  of  either  Lords  or  Senate ;  for,  as  the  House  of 
Peers  is  a  contradiction  to  the  established  order  of 
things  in  France,  so  is  tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  no  use  in  America,  as  far  as  one  can  discover  from 
this  distance  ;  since  tlie  Government  there  appears  aa 
if  it  might  go  on  juet  as  well  witliout  it. 

With  respect  to  tlie  utility  of  a  King,  it  consists  iit 
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bis  being  placed  in  the  command  of  a  sufficient  power 
and  authority  to  control  and  regulate  so  diversified  a 
machine  of  Government,  as  that  which  is  here  pour- 
trayed,  and  to  keep  its  several  parts  in  due  subordina- 
tion one  to  another.  It  is  bis  duty  to  take  care  that  the 
Aristocracy  loses  no  ground  in  the  position  wisely  as- 
signed to  it  for  tlie  common  benefit,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  watches  over  the  interests  of  the  Democracy, 
and  ensures  to  it  every  advantage  that  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  fair  preponderance  of  the  Aristocracy. 
Now  tor  these  purposes  larger  powers  are  wanted,  than 
where  a  Constitution  is  settled  upon  a  democratical 
basis  ;  and  in  this  lies  the  principal  utility  of  a  King. 
But  allow  the  democratical  principle  to  prevail,  and  the 
King  ceases  to  be  of  any  use ;  for  a  President  will 
then  answer  equally  well  every  purpose  required. "iin  a 
Chief  of  the  State. 

Such,  then,  appears  to  be  the  real  theory  and  cha- 
racter of  the  British  Constitution,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  discover  it  amidst  the  mass  of  contradictory  interpre- 
tations which  it  has  received  ;  and  if  the  view  we  have 
here  taken  of  it  be  correct,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how 
estremely  liable  it  must  bo  to  derangement,  when  its 
leading  principles,  bearings,  and  purposes,  are  not  all 
thoroughly  understood  ;  and  how  such  derangement,  if 
not  corrected  in  due  season  by  those  who  have  both 
sagacity  to  perceive,  and  wisdom  to  repair  the  injury, 
must  terminate  eventually  in  its  entire  overthrow. 


ANCIENT    PRACTICE    OF   THE    CONSTITUTION    BEFORE 
TOE   CIVIL  WARS. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out  in  what  respects 
the  Constitution  in  practice  has  or  has  not  agreed  with 
its  Theory,  as  represented  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
And,  first,  as  to  the  Ancient  Practice  before  the  Civil 
Wars. 

On  referring  to  the  remotest  periods  of  English  his- 
tory, we  find  that  the  Constitution  was  always  that  of  a 
limited  Monarchy,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a 
union  of  the  Monarchical,  Arietocratical,  and  Democra- 
tical  principles  in  one  form  of  government;  tlie  Aristo- 
cratical  principle  taking  precedence  of  the  Democrati- 
cal ;  whilst  the  King  held  the  reins  of  Government,  direct- 
ing the  whole  machine,  and  keeping  its  several  parts 
in  due  subordination  and  order.  The  fault  to  be  found 
with  such  a  machine  is  not  with  the  theory,  which 
seems  admirably  calculated  to  answer  every  purpose 
required  by  Government,  but  with  the  practice,  for  the 
theory  has  never  been  carried  properly  into  execution. 
The  machine  has  been  more  indebted  to  accident  for  its 
formation  than  to  any  regular  design  ;  it  has  never 
received  any  scientific  modelling,  or  skilful  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  from  well-directed  experience  or 
wisdom,  but  has  been  suffered  to  grope  its  way,  as  tt 
were,  through  successive  ages,  unassisted,  and  in  the 
dark,  chance  alone  being  relied  ujwn,  if  things  went 
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wrong,  to  set  them  once  more  in  their  proper  places. 
Its  general  value  has  been  scarcely  ever  denied,  but  its 
leading  principles  and  bearings  have  been  so  little  un- 
derstood, that  the  wisest  English  statesmen  have  inva- 
riably made  it  a  point  to  abstain  from  meddling  with 
an  edifice,  the  beauty  ol*  which  they  acknowledged,  but 
whose  principles  they  did  not  comprehend,  being  afraid 
for  that  reason  to  touch  any  part  of  it,  for  fear  lest,  in 
the  attempt  to  repair  it,  they  might  destroy  it  altoge- 
ther. It  has  thus  always  failed  to  receive  those  addi- 
tions, alterations,  and  improvements,  which  circum- 
stances and  time  rendered  necessary,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  succeeding  ages,  and  thff 
varying  wants  of  mankind. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been  that  no  regular 
definition  ever  took  place  of  the  boundaries  of  the  sove- 
reign prerogative,  as  opposed  to  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  ao  that  this  important  matter  has  been  always 
left  a  subject  for  dispute.  Certain  points  only  seem  to 
have  been  agreed  upon,  by  a  sort  of  mutual  under- 
standing between  King  and  People,  without  any  actual 
compact  on  either  side  to  enforce  observance. 

The  King  could  levy  no  Taxes  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament. 

He  could  make  tio  Laws  without  snch  consent. 

Nor  could  any  man  be  sent  to  prison  without  a 
legal  warrant  specifying  the  offence ;  nor  tried,  except 
in  open  Court  by  a  Jury  of  twelve  persons.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  servants  of  the  Crown  were  at  all  times 
considered  amenable  to  public  justice,  and  were  liable 
to  be  sued  at  law  for  damages,  in  all  cases  of  improper 
Tiolation  of  the  personal  liberty,  or  rights  of  the  sub- 
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jeet.  But  beyond  these  openly  acknowledged,  and,  as 
must  be  confessed,  important  land-marks,  there  was  so 
little  direct  control  or  check  upon  the  encroachments 
of  the  Monarch,  that  he  was  always  seeking  to  extend 
his  power,  and  frequently  had  recourse  to  measures  of 
the  most  arbitrary  kind  to  gain  his  purposes.  Indeed, 
the  force  of  his  prerogative  was  so  great,  that  it  is  as- 
serted by  Hallam,  in  his  '^  Constitutional  History  of 
England,'*  and  probably  with  truth,  that  '^  after  all  no 
effectual  restraint  upon  the  Monarch  really  existed,  ex- 
cept in  the  two  articles  of  levying  num^  and  making 
laws;''*  so  that  the  general  priTil^es  of  the  Nation 
were  in  a  far  better  state  of  security,  than  the  rights  of 
private  men.  For  instance,  violence  was  often  used  by 
the  King's  officers  ;  and  juries  were  intimidated  to  give 
verdicts  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  by  judges  whose  situa- 
tions depended  not  upon  the  amount  of  ability  with 
which  they  discharged  their  duties,  but  upon  the  de- 
gree of  obedience  shewed  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
Monarch.  Members  even  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  frequently  punished,  and  were  at  all  times  liable 
to  be  imprisoned  for  using  too  great  liberties  of  speech 
in  the  House,  and  interfering,  as  the  Monarch  thought, 
with  his  prerogative.  The  Nobility  too,  and  higher 
classes  of  gentry,  were  all  exposed  to  treatment  offen- 
sive to  liberal  minds  ;  and  their  lives  were  not  mifre- 
quently  sacrificod  undor  tlie  colour,  though  utter  per- 
version, of  the  forn\s  of  justice. 

Still,  in  spite  of  tho  dis^on^panoios  and  imperfections 
which  thus  nuirkoil  tho  HN^tt^u  of  Government  in  for- 
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nier  days,  (all  of  wliich  may  be  traced  very  distinctly 
to  the  want  of  some  just  and  accurate  definition  of  the 
constitutional  rights,  respectively,  of  Ki/if^  and  People,) 
the  Constitution  worked  on  the  whole  well,  aa  far  as 
regarded  the  general  interests  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  kept  increasing  in  vigour  and  energy  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

If,  indeed,  the  Aristocracy  suffered  occasionally  from 
the  King's  violence,  this  had  the  effect  of  uniting  them 
raore  cordially  with  the  people  in  defence  of  their  joint 
interests,  and  cementing  the  hond  of  attachment  be- 
tween them;  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  aristo- 
cracy being  neither  considerable  nor  oppressive. 

If,  too,  the  House  of  Commons  acted  a  minor  and  sub- 
ordinate part  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
this  circamstance  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  high  degree  of  respon^bility  attaching  in  conse- 
quence to  the  Crown  itself;  for  the  King,  owing  to 
the  prominent  and  commanding  position  which  he  occu- 
pied in  those  days,  so  superior  to  that  of  the  Commons, 
was  justly  considered  ahme  respojidhle  for  every  mea- 
Bure  of  his  Government.  The  maxim  that  "  the  King 
can  do  no  wrong,"  was  originally  employed  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  to  encourage  a  general  observance  of  de- 
cency and  propriety  of  language  towards  the  Sovereign 
upon  all  occasions  where  his  acts  were  called  in  ques- 
tion, such  as  is  confessedly  due  to  the  Head  of  the 
State,  and  conveyed  little  real  meaning  beyond  that. 
Elizabeth,  who  delighted  to  put  herself  forward  in  all 
important  matters,  would  have  been  the  last  to  assent 
lo  such  a  contemptible  notion,  as  that  she  was  not 
alone  accountable  for  every  measure  of  her  Govern- 
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ment;  a  notion  wbich  is  as  degxading  to  the  person  who 
accepts  the  Government  upon  such  humiliating  terms, 
aa  it  is  Bubversive  of  tlie  fundamental  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution,  and  of  the  true  spirit  of  Monarchy 
in  general.  The  reader  must  not,  however,  understand, 
that  the  King  was  ever  considered  responsible  to  the 
Nation,  in  a  light  to  render  him  liable  to  punishment 
in  his  own  person ;  his  Ministers  alone  were  punish- 
able ;  still  his  own  personal  responsibility  was  fully 
ensured,  so  long  as  the  whole  executive  government 
devolved  entirely  on  him,  and  no  part  of  it  fell  to  the 
management  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Formerly, 
when  he  was  supreme,  if  Ministers  committed  any 
serious  national  wrong,  they  stood  in  imminent  danger 
of  losing  their  heads,  the  Monarch  himself  being  never 
slow  in  removing  them  from  their  shoulders,  to  prevent 
the  odium  which  his  servants  had  incurred  attaching 
to  himself;  in  which  case,  no  great  national  wrong  was 
ever  likely  to  be  done.  Now,  however,  since  the  King 
has  been  made  so  dependant  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  executive  government  may  be  said  to 
have  devolved  almost  exclusively  upon  it;  and  when  in 
consequence.  Ministers,  though  nominally  his  servants, 
have  become  in  effect  the  servants  of  that  House,  the 
greatest  national  wrong  may  be  committed  by  them 
with  perfect  impunity ;  for  if  they  do  but  take  the 
precaution  of  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  that  assembly,  which  is  their  real  master  and  lord 
paramount,  to  sanction  their  proceedings,  they  may  do 
what  they  please,  without  fear  of  punishment,  which 
they  are  sure  to  escape  altogether. 
The  maxim  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrotuj,  understood 
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in  any  other  sense  than  the  abo^  belongs  rather 
lo  (he  Constitution,  as  estahh'shed  in  modern  practice, 
by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons took  into  its  own  hands  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  executive  powers  of  Government,  since  wiiich,  to 
look  upon  the  King  as  any  longer  answerable  for  mea- 
sures over  which  he  exercises  but  little,  if  any  control, 
would  be  manifestly  unfair. 

It  is  essential  to  the  course  of  all  good  government, 
as  it  is  moreover  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  ancient 
English  Constitution,  to  have  a  single  person,  responsible 
for  managing  the  executive  power,  that  the  nation  may 
bare  some  one  man  to  look  to  for  a  well  arranged  and 
systematic  discharge  of  the  different  functions  ofGo- 
Temment,  instead  of  a  multitude.  There  is  no  security 
for  good  government  at  all  otherwise ;  for  where  a 
Government  is  conducted  by  numberSj  there  can  be 
neither  unity  of  system,  regularity,  or  design,  nor  any 
kind  of  responsil/itittf,  that  most  effective  controller  of 
bad  government,  which  decreases  with  every  addition 
of  numbers,  and  which  is  never  so  effective  as  when 
attaching  to  a  single  person.  This,  therefore,  is  a  prin- 
ciple requiring  to  be  observed  in  all  Governments,  whe- 
ther framed  according  to  Monarchical  or  Republican 
forms;  and  it  is  predominant  throughout  onr  ancient 
Constitution,  which  intended  the  Monarch  to  be  possess- 
ed of  a  very  strong  prerogative,  sufficient  at  all  times  for 
stopping  the  encroachments  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  keeping  that  body  in  check,  confined  within  the 
limits  designed  it  by  the  Constitution,  which  obviously 
meant  it  lo  act  simply  as  regulator  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  executive  government,   and  not  to  be  the  con- 
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ductor  of  the  executive  itself.  The  spirit,  indeed, 
which  actuates  a  King  to  get  rid  of  the  restraint  im- 
posed upon  his  authority  by  the  Commons,  is  inherent 
in  human  nature,  and  will  equally  actuate  a  House  of 
Commons  to  set  aside  the  regal  authority  ;  the  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution  being  precisely  the  same  ia 
either  case,  whether  it  be  effected  by  the  King  or  the 
Commons,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in  one  the 
change  is  lo  a  Despotism,  and  in  the  otlier  to  a  Com- 
mORWealth,  the  latter  being  far  the  worst  evil  of  the 
two.  The  Commons,  besides,  as  their  operations 
are  generally  carried  on  under  the  semblance  of  a  love 
for  liberty  and  popular  rights,  are  much  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  their  object  than  the  King ;  whilst  the 
evil  of  their  ascendancy  is  infinitely  greater  than  his 
can  ever  be,  and  less  susceptible  of  remedy,  as  the 
history  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  days  of  Charles  I. 
abundantly  testifies. 

The  ancient  practice  of  the  Constitution  in  tliis  re- 
spect, imposing  a  degree  of  responsibility  upon  the 
Monarch,  which  now  no  longer  exists,  appears  there- 
fore to  have  been  not  only  more  in  accordance  with  its 
true  tlieory,  but  far  wiser  than  the  modern,  which  has 
put  an  end  entirely  to  the  responsibility  of  both  the 
King  and  his  Ministers,  liy  mei^ing  it  in  lliat  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  large  public  assembly,  composed 
of  658  persons,  whose  numbers  have  necessarily  de- 
stroyed all  responsibility  whatsoever,  and  have  rendered 
the  whole  Government  irresponsible  throughout. 

Great  advantage  was  formerly  derived  from  the 
Monarch's  rceponntrilitt/  in  this,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled,  in  self-defence,  to  select  the  ablest  Ministers 
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that  could  be  found,  and  further  wA  obliged  to  pay- 
more  attention  himself  to  the  framing  of  the  laws, 
upon  the  goodness  or  badness  of  which  his  reputation 
in  great  measure  depended,  than  he  does  at  present. 
Hence  more  uniformity  of  system  is  to  be  found  in  our 
ancient  than  in  our  modern  laws  ;  and  many  of  Eng- 
land's very  best  laws  are  to  be  traced  to  early  periods 
of  our  history  before  the  Civil  Wars, 

The  laws  for  regulating  the  descent  of  Landed  Pro- 
perty, ('which,  for  reasons  before  mentioned,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  valuable  of  any  known  in  the  world, 
and  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  nation's  agricul- 
tural prosperity,  as  well  as  its  general  renown,  may 
fairly  he  ascribed,)  bear  date  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  when  the  Statute  of  Wills  was  passed, 
completing  the  system. 

The  laws  for  establishing  the  Protective  System  in 
favour  of  English  artisans  and  manufacturers,  (which 
must  be  viewed  as  the  original  cause  of  England's  ma- 
nufacturing superiority)  were  passed  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV. 

The  Navigation  Laws,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  naval  glory,  are  also  of  an  early  date,  though  not 
put  actually  into  force  till  the  times  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  Ommon  Laro  of  England,  admitted  universally 
to  be  far  superior  to  the  Statute  Law,  is  derived  from 
the  remotest  periods  of  antiquity. 

The  most  valuable  part,  too,  of  the  Statute  Law,  is 
that  which  was  enacted  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
Of  72  volumes  of  Statute  Law,  eight  only  were  passed 
during  the  whole  course  of  our  history  prior  to  the  Re- 
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volution  of  1688^nd  64  have  been  passed  since  that 
period  ;  36  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  alone. 
Contrast  the  brevity,  precision,  and  good  sense  of  the 
ancient  Statute  Law,  with  the  verbiage,  tautology,  and 
unintelligible  confusion  of  the  modern ;  since  668  irre- 
sponsible Legislators  have  undertaken  the  task  of  le- 
gislation, each  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  by  some- 
thing that  he  thinks  will  stamp  him  with  the  reputation 
of  a  philosopher,  and  all  daily  and  hourly  adding  to 
the  heap  of  confusion. 

Again,  the  Monarch's  Prerogative  was  formerly  of 
essential  service  in  another  important  particular,  the 
protection  given  to  Agriculture,  and  the  not  allowing 
it  to  be  supplanted  in  the  national  councils  by  trade 
and  commerce.  The  upholding  of  Agriculture  seems 
to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  confining  the  demo- 
cratic branch  of  the  Constitution  within  strict  bounds, 
as  the  removing  all  control  from  that  branch,  seems 
calculated  to  ruin  it,  and  to  set  up  trade  and  commerce 
in  its  stead. 

Care  was  always  taken  not  to  allow  an  undue  power 
to  towns,  in  returning  Members  to  Parliament,  lest 
the  influence  thus  obtained  by  townspeople,  might 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  Agriculture ;  and  the 
nation  was  thus  taught  to  esteem  Agriculture  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  its  wealth  and  happiness  rather  than 
TVWa.  In  this  respect  also,  the  ancient  practice  was  far 
batter  than  the  modern,  which  has  given  so  much  un- 
fair encouragement  to  trade  and  commerce,  that  Agri- 
ouUure  is  now,  at  length,  almost  utterly  undone. 

Ag^ia,  running  the  nation  into  debt  formed  no  part 
\^f  \\\^  i^ructice  of  the  ancient  Government,  as  it  does  of 
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the  modern.  The  thing  was  imposaible  to  any  great 
extent.  The  creditor  had  no  security  for  the  repayment 
of  his  money  beyond  the  Monarch's  word,  which  he 
did  not  like  to  trust  to.  So  taxation  was  impossible  to 
be  carried  to  any  serious  lengths  then,  as  now.  There 
was  a  natural  jealousy  prevailing  formerly  against  the 
Crown  to  prevent  it,  such  as,  experience  shews,  is 
never  felt  towards  a  popular  assembly  like  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  and,  consequently,  the  expenses  of  Go- 
vernment were  always  obhged  to  be  kept  within  rea- 
sonable bounds.  Even  Henry  VIII.,  despot  a^he  was, 
though  he  could  send  the  Nobility  and  Aristocracy  to 
the  block,  and  cut  oif  the  heads  of  his  wives  with  im- 
punity, in  defiance  alike  of  law  and  justice,  was  yet 
unable  to  force  money  from  the  pockets  of  his  people, 
either  with  the  help  of  Parliament,  or  without  it;  and, 
in  one  memorable  instance,  he  was  obliged  to  recede 
after  making  the  attempt. 

So  that  it  appears,  though  numerous  and  great  de- 
fects unquestionably  disfigured  the  ancient  system  of 
Government,  harsh  and  arbitrary  as  that  Government 
often  was  in  many  of  its  proceedings,  the  Constitution, 
nevertheless,  procured  for  the  nation  at  large  a  variety 
of  advantages,  which  it  has  long  ceased  to  possess, 
since  its  affairs  have  been  more  immediately  admini- 
stered by  direction  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  we 
ought  not  to  take  it  implicitly  for  true,  that  the  over- 
throw of  this  ancient  Constitution,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.,  ftnd  the  gloriom  Revolution  of  1688,  which  followed, 
are  matters  of  such  unmixed  public  good,  as  our  mo- 
dem Patriots,  who  have  mounted  upon  our  backs,  pre- 
tend.    Certain  it  is,  indeed,  that  new  and  more  effica- 
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cious  securities  had  become  necessary  in  tliose  days,  to 
prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  Monarch ;  and  that 
Buch  would  soon  be  demanded  was  evident,  even  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  who  encountered,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  an  increasing  resistance  to  her  assumptions 
of  prerogative,  not  quite  uniform^  indeed,  but  insen- 
sibly growing  more  vigorous,  and  acquiring  additional 
strength  during  the  whole  of  her  reign  :  for  tlie  radical 
changes  in  religion,  together  with  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  brought  about  by  her  father,  had  created 
so  great  an  alteration  of  sentiment  in  men's  minds,  with 
such  a  current  of  new  ideas,  as  was  gradually  prepar- 
ing the  nation  for  further  changes.  But  all  that  waa 
wanted  was  some  well-arranged  definition  of  the  Mo- 
narch's Prerogative,  and  the  People's  Privileges,  to  re- 
move the  everlasting  bone  of  contention  arising  between 
them,  and  to  infuse  new  energies  into  the  Constitution, 
and  render  it  more  efficient  and  commanding  than  ever; 
without  which,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  destruction  of  the 
Constitution  itself  altogether  could  not  possibly  he  far 
distant,  exposed,  as  it  obviously  was,  for  want  of  any 
properly  defined  limits  or  boundaries,  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Monarch  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Coramoos, 
urged  ou  by  the  increasing  intelligence  and  activity  of 
the  people,  on  the  other.  There  was,  however,  no  one 
capable  of  defining  these  limits  ;  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  having  been  always  more  talked  about, 
Uiau  really  understood  by  any  body ;  in  the  absence, 
therefore,  of  any  one  pcrsou  possessed  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  engaging,  deli- 
berately, in  so  great  a  work  as  that  of  Reforming  the 
CoitatUulioH,  and  imparting  to  it  such  additioua  and  iio- 
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provements,  as  circumstances,  and  the  altered  senti- 
ment of  the  people  had  rendered  imperatively  neces- 
sary, it  was  left  to  take  its  chance  amidst  all  impending 
storms,  though  consequences  might  prove  ever  so  fatal. 
Had  Queen  Elizaheth  been  followed  by  a  succession 
of  able-minded,  energetic,  and  despotically -inclined 
princes,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  England  would  have  been  rendered  more  and 
more  arbitrary,  till,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it 
might  have  subsided  into  a  despotism,  resembling  those 
governments  on  the  Continent  where  there  is  no  regular 
check  upon  the  Monarch's  will.  But  the  Stuarts,  to 
whom  the  battle  was  left  to  be  fought,  were  all  of  them, 
from  first  to  last,  an  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  mis- 
guided set  of  men,  unqualified  by  nature  for  contend- 
ing against  extraordinary  difticulties  with  any  prospect 
of  success.  The  whole  history,  indeed,  of  the  first 
Charles  is  one  unvaried  tale  of  vacillating  and  erroneous 
councils,  bad  policy,  misconduct  and  misfortune;  and 
no  surprise  can  be  felt,  that  he  was  ultimately  over- 
thrown by  the  Commons,  though  this  was  not  effected 
till  after  a  long  and  a  bloody  struggle.  The  immediate 
result  of  such  an  overthrow  and  triumph  by  the  Com- 
mons was,  their  proceeding  calmly  and  deliberately  to 
extinguish  all  vestiges  of  the  old  Constitution,  by 
abolishing,  first,  the  office  of  King,  and  secondly,  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  the  further  consequence  was, 
the  boldly  setting  up,  of  their  own  accord,  their  own 
toveragn  authority ,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  form  of  govern- 
meat,  commencing  thus  their  reign  under  the  signi- 
ticunt  and  truly  appropriate  title  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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It  13  the  opiuiou  of  Mr.  Hallam,  (whose  impartial  and 
philosophical  investigation  of  the  matter,  in  his  Con- 
Btitutional  History  of  England,  is  entitled  to  high  con- 
sideration,) with  regard  to  that  most  interesting  and 
remarkable  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  that 
the  Civil  Wars  were  not  occasioned  by  any  general 
desire  prevailing  in  the  nation  to  overthrow  the 
monarchy,  but  that  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  that 
the  Civil  Wars  were  not  so  much  owing  to  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  Charles  and  his  Ministers,  as  to  the 
uniform  determination  evinced  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  wrest  from  the  King  the  whole  of  the  execu- 
tive powers  of  government.* 

There  are  many  persons  who  may  feel  disposed  to 
look  at  any  discussion  upon  the  origin  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  at  a  distance  of  200  years  from  tlie  period  in 
which  they  occurred,  as  leading  more  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  literary  and  historical  curiosity  upon  disputed 
points  of  English  history,  than  as  tending  to  any  good 
practical  purpose  at  the  present  moment.  But  in  this 
they  are  widely  mistaken.  The  question  it  involves 
will  be  found  to  be  essentially  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject proposed  by  the  author  of  these  pages ;  it  goes  in 
fact  to  the  root  of  the  whole  inquiry,  and  therefore 

*  Httllam,  vol.  ii.  72.  see  also  vol.  i.  554.  cli.  9.  passim. 
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before  an  attempt  is  made  to  proceed  further,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  shew  the  grounds  on  which  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hallam,  and  of  the  autlior,  who  entirely  coincides 
with  him,  is  founded.  It  is  not  that  any  danger  is 
now  to  be  apprehended  from  the  power  of  a  King, 
though  ever  so  much  incHned  to  extend  his  own  autho- 
rity at  the  espeuae  of  the  people  ;  tJie  nation  is  too 
far  advanced  in  civilization  and  in  knowledge  of  its 
proper  rights,  for  any  schemes  of  that  kind  ever  to 
succeed  again,  however  artfully  managed ;  so  that 
monarchical  usurpations  in  England  may  be  treated  for 
the  future  as  a  mere  bugbear.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  Commons,  who  are  in  possession  of  powers 
infinitely  greater  now  than  formerly,  and  ijulte  as  liable 
to  he  abused,  and  who,  (if  it  can  be  once  fairly  proved 
against  them,  that  they  abused  their  power  formerly, 
destroying  the  Constitution  unnecessarily,  when  pre- 
tending to  mend  it,  and  that  they  were  the  real  cause 
of  a  long  and  bloody  civil  war,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  but  for  them,)  are  just  as  likely  to  commit,  if 
snfTered,  the  same  mischief  now,  as  then  ;  at  a  time  too, 
when  the  national  affairs  are  far  less  capable  of  being 
readjusted,  if  they  happen  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
when,  if  disorder  once  begins,  no  Cromwell  will  be  at 
hand  to  repair  it,  and  a  remedy  may  perhaps  he  impos- 
sible. It  is  against  the  Commons,  on  such  a  supposi- 
tion, that  precautions  ought  to  be  instantly  taken,  far 
stronger  than  any  ever  before  adopted  against  the  King; 
and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  see  the  importance  of  esta- 
blishing the  fact,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  Commons,  and 
Dot  the  King,  were  really  the  authors  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  in  order 
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to  put  the  nation  on  its  guard  on  the  present  occasion, 
io  thut  by  looking  at  the  true  origin  of  past  convulsions, 
p«K>)>le  mar  derive  advantage  from  experience,  and 
avtud  mulling  upon  a  rock  that  shattered  in  pieces  the 
\idm0i  of  their  forefathers.  The  misfortune  is,  that, 
t^wiujt  to  so  many  contradictory  representations  of  these 
oiHnirrences  having  been  handed  down  to  us  by  persons 
^^  every  variety  of  political  sentiment,  amongst  whom 
the  same  story  is  frequently  given  under  the  most 
appo^te  versions,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
what  actually  did  happen  in  many  instances;  and 
hence,  the  exact  cause  of  calamities  so  serious  and  fatal 
aa  to  end  in  the  entire  subversion  of  the  whole  of  the 
eitablished  system  of  government,  and  fr^ime  of  society, 
remains  to  this  day  in  great  measure  a  mystery.  It  is, 
indeed,  evident  that  so  long  as  mankind  are  unable  to 
^  with  any  certainty  upon  some  one  great  and  over- 
ruling principle  of  action  as  a  guide,  to  serve  as  a 
general  standard  for  determining  their  moral  and  poli- 
tical opinions  by,  they  must  always  continue  divided  in 
tk^timent  upon  moral  and  political  subjects,  so  that  it 
\^iU  be  impossible  to  settle  with  any  precision  in  many 
W*^i  what  is  right,  from  what  is  wrong.  Tories, 
W  Uig*i  and  Radicals,  will  abound  every  where,  under 
U^^  uame*,  without  any  real  diversity;  and  history 
vuuAt  Ue  vieweti  merely  as  an  account  rendered  by  dif- 
^*^VUt  ^lilow,  thinking  differently  on  political  subjects, 
\^  6\vt>»  V[hioh  aiH?  sure  to  be  represented  by  them  in 
\^^(H'4VMl  ^Vgl^U,  and  reasoned  upon  accordingly.  It  is 
V  vsu.^vHj(UvMl\y  a  iHUupilation  of  things  partly  true  and 
^^^u\^\  H^Vh\  lUe  reader  of  which  is  lefk  to  his  own  conjec- 
Uus^  Vs^  v^sH^  U^e  truth  in  the  best  way  he  can,  and  in 
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the  pursuit  of  which  he  has  nothing  to  guide  him  but 
such  moral  and  political  opinions  as  he  may  happen  to 
have  embraced  for  his  creed  in  such  matters. 

A  few  pages  must,  therefore,  be  devoted  in  this  place 
to  an  examination  of  the  question,  upon  the  accurate 
solution  of  which  so  much  depends  ;  Whether  the  King 
or  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  Civil  Wars? 

If  the  proposition  here  contended  for  can  be  sup- 
ported, namely,  that  the  King  was  ultimately  forced 
into  the  war,  and  obliged  to  continue  it  throughout,  in 
spite  of  concessions  that  gave  the  Commons  frequent 
and  manifest  opportunities  of  defining  and  fixing  his 
prerogative  within  reasonable  limits,  and  upon  satis- 
factory guarantees,  there  being  no  other  alternative  left 
for  him  but  war,  or  the  complete  surrender  of  the 
whole  monarchical  part  of  the  Constitution  into  the 
hands  of  the  Commons;  this  will  at  once  explain  the 
grounds  for  many  strange  anomalies  introduced  into 
the  Constitution  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  by  shewing  the  motives  uni- 
formly found  to  prevail  in  the  proceedings  of  all  Houses 
of  Commons  that  have  hitliorto  been  assembled,  enable 
us  to  collect  with  tolerable  certainty  the  consequences 
likely  to  flow  from  the  late  ministerial  measure  of 
Reform. 

Upon  the  general  conduct  of  Charles  "a  different  Par- 
liaments, prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1640,  we  shall  dwell  but  little.  Harsh  and  uncour- 
teous  they  certainly  were  towards  Charles  on  frequent 
occasions;  especially  the  Parliament  that  met  him  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  whose  immediate  and  rough 
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refusal  to  grant  him  even  the  most  necessary  supplies, 
^as  as  ill-timed,  as  it  was  naturally  calculated  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  a  youthful  Monarch,  who  can  scarcely 
he  supposed  to  ha^^  then  afforded  any  reasonable 
grounds  of  complaint.  But  laying  aside  this  early  act 
of  almost  openly  declared  hostility  towards  him,  for 
which  no  satisfactory  excuse  can  be  alleged,  and  to 
which  a  great  part  of  his  subsequent  misfortunes  may 
fairly  be  ascribed  ;  the  uncompromising  fanatical  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  the  necessity  that  soon  appeared  for 
the  most  prompt  and  efficacious  remedies,  to  guard 
against  the  increasing  encroachments  of  a  man,  ob- 
viously bent  upon  using  all  means  within  his*power  for 
rendering  his  authority  more  absolute,  and  whom  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  bring  to  any  satisfactory 
agreement,  on  account  of  the  general  insincerity  and 
want  of  good  faith  that  formed  a  prominent  part  of  his 
character,  are  a  sufficient  justification  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  precaution,  and  even  severity,  in  the  Com- 
mons. Many  of  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the 
nation  were,  indeed,  by  no  means  ascribable  to  the 
King,  but  were  rather  the  remains  of  feudal  oppres- 
sion, or  derived  from  the  rapacity  of  powerful  men, 
over  whom  the  King  possessed  no  effectual  control.  This 
must  be  admitted  in  justice  to  Charles ;  and  it  ought 
also  to  be  stated  in  his  favour,  and  in  mitigation  of  the 
severity  of  our  judgment  towards  him,  that  when  he 
useeuded  the  throne,  he  was  unfortunately  involved  in 
very  heavy  pecuniary  embarrassments  created  by  his 
futhms  which  he  had  no  means  of  discharging;  more- 
iwtiv,  the  motives  which,  confessedly,  actuated  him 
iluviug  the  whole  of  his  unhappy  career  should  always 
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be  taken  into  account  in  palliation  of  his  many  errors  : 
for  no  impartial  or  charitable  person  will  forget  the 
loftj^  ideas  of  royal  authority  inherited  and  enter- 
tained by  him,  in  common  with  a  large  portion  of  his 
subjects;  ideas  which  led  him  to  consider  every  at- 
tempt of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  place  his  preroga- 
tive under  more  efficient  control,  as  a  criminal  invasion 
of  his  acknowledged  rights,  and  of  the  legally  consti- 
tuted authority  of  tliat  Monarchy,  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  uphold. 

Bat  after  making  all  these  allowances,  and  though 
we  may  grant,  that  Charles  must  ever  be  looked  upon 
as  an  object  of  compassion,  by  every  just  and  kind 
person  who  reflects  with  impartiality  on  the  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  of  his  situation  ;  it  must  nevertheless 
be  confessed,  that,  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  he  had  done  quite  enough  to  disgust  all 

I  right-thinking,  moderate  men,  and  to  convince  them  of 

'  the  impossibility  of  bringing  him  to  any  reasonable 
terms  ;  and  if  uncourteousness,  and  even  severity,  were 
at  times  practised   towards  Iiim    by  his  enemies,   he 

'  might  ascribe  this,  in  great  measuie,  to  his  own 
conduct. 

His  forced  loans  and  benevolences  ;  his  arbitrary  im- 
prisonments ;  and  taxes  levied  without  consent  of  Par- 
liament.     His  persisting  in  these  courses,   in  wanton 

[  defiance  of  all  remonstrance  and  public  murmurings. 

'  His  open  encouragement  and  avowal  of  principles  ut- 
terly incompatible  with  any  limited  form  of  Govern- 
ment whatsoever.  And,  lastly,  the  resolution  which 
he  formed,  and  steadily  pursued  for  eleven  years,  of 
ruling  by  his  sole  authority,   without  any  control  of 
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Parliament  at  all.  These  things  clearly  proved  his 
fixed  determination  to  reduce,  if  possible,  the  exercise 
of  his  royal  authority  to  a  system,  which  would  sup- 
ply the  place  of  all  settled  laws ;  and  that  he  intended, 
if  he  could,  to  destroy  the  popular  branch  of  the  Con- 
stitution altogether.  The  mental  reservations,  too,  and 
duplicity  to  which  he  had  frequent  recourse,  served 
only  to  render  his  designs  more  dangerous,  and  to 
prevent  all  prudent  people  from  putting  any  faith  in 
his  engagements. 

Still  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his  first  Parlia- 
ments had  serious  designs  of  pressing  harder  upon  him 
than  was  required  to  reduce  his  prerogative  within 
proper  and  safe  bounds :  nor  indeed  does  the  Long 
Parliament  itself  seem  to  have  had  any  other  object 
than  this,  when  it  first  met ;  for  very  few  of  its  mem- 
bers were  then  actuated  by  any  republican  sentiments, 
the  greater  part  of  them  having  no  wish  but  simply 
that  of  bringing  the  King  to  a  just  sense  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  of  reducing  his  despotic  inclinations  to  such 
a  reasonable  state  of  restraint,  as  was  consistent  with 
the  general  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  people  at 
large. 

The  Long  Parliament,  therefore,  began  well;  and  the 
vigour  and  energy  of  its  proceedings  speedily  shewed 
the  King  the  necessity  for  submission  ;  Strafford's  im- 
peachment filled  him  with  terror ;  and  he  soon  found 
himself  reduced  to  such  straits,  (from  want  of  money, 
joined  to  the  increasing  alienation  of  his  subjects,)  that 
he  was  in  no  condition  to  refuse  any  reasonable  de- 
^  mand.  He  made,  accordingly,  many  valuable  conces- 
sions; and  the  time  was  undoubtedly   arrived  when 
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every  thing  necessary  for  the  permanent  security  of  the 
nation's  rights  might  easily  have  been  obtained,  and 
such  judicious  and  temperate  reforms  might  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Constitution,  as  would  have  esta- 
blished it  on  a  better  footing  than  ever.  But  the 
misfortune  was,  that  amongst  all  the  persons  who  de- 
voted themselves  in  those  days  to  the  zealous  pro- 
motion of  their  couotry's  interests,  no  one  seems  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  limits  which,  for  purposes  of 
general  order,  discipline,  and  good  government,  are  as 
necessary  to  be  imposed  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
People,  as  upon  the  Monarch's  power ;  and  therefore 
nothing  was  thought  of  but  how  best  to  take  from 
the  Monarch's  prerogative,  aad  add  to  the  People's 
privileges,  without  its  being  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  this  might  be  ultimately  prejudicial  to  the  People 
themselves.  The  consequence  was,  that  as  the  King 
conceded,  and  the  Commons  gained,  the  latter,  feel- 
ing their  power,  not  only  began  to  covet  more,  but 
became  gradually  infected  with  the  desire  of  acquiring 
the  whole  sovereignty  ;  and  as  they  proceeded  with 
their  plans,  under  pretence  of  redressing  the  public 
grievances,  the  lesson  which  is  inculcated  by  the 
universal  history  of  human  nature,  tliat  power,  when 
once  obtained,  eitlier  by  one  person  or  several,  is 
never  again  voluntarily  resigned,  was  totally  forgotten 
by  every  body  ;  and  thus,  too,  a  number  of  well-mean- 
ing persons  became  ardently  and  enthusiastically  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  pulling  down,  without  knowing  that 
the  requisite  wisdom  for  building  things  up  again  was 
entirely  wanting.  The  only  man  indeed  whose  mind 
vas  sufficiently  capacious  to  have  embraced  this  mighty 
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subject  in  all  ita  bearings,  had  as  yet  scarcely  made 
his  appearance  on  the  stage;  and  even  he  perhaps 
required  the  experience  of  his  own  subsequent  career, 
to  teach  him  that  republican  systems  were  not  suitable 
to  England,  and  that  to  place  the  Government  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  Commons,  was  worse  than 
leaving  it  in  those  of  the  King. 

In  those  days  were  to  be  seen  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  large  stake  and  fortune  in  the  country, 
led  away  by  false  notions  of  liberality  and  generosity, 
ignorantly  advocating,  with  wild  fanatics,  measures  of 
the  most  levelling  and  destructive  tendency,  such  as  if 
carried  into  practice,  would  have  gradually  annihilated 
all  distinctions  of  birth,  rank,  or  fortune,  and  eradi- 
cated every  vestige  of  the  British  Constitution,  to  erect 
some  visionary  and  impracticable  system  of  Republican 
Equality  in  its  room. 

The  novelty  of  such  doctrines,  with  their  apparently 
benevolent  tendency,  was  calculated  to  please  the  un- 
thinking^ of  whom  the  great  mass  of  mankind  is  always 
composed; — they  harmonized  too  with  the  visions  of  the 
enthusiasts,  then  a  numerous  party  in  the  state ;  be- 
sides which,  the  prospect  they  held  out  to  every  man 
who  was  in  possession  of  no  property,  and  who  was  sure 
to  be  benefited  by  any  changes,  however  extravagant, 
which  placed  the  property  of  the  wealthy  within  his 
reach,  was  most  inviting  to  the  multitude  ;  so  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  coming  recommended  from  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune,  to  whom  superior  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  of  its  affairs,  was  generally  ascribed,  and 
who  could  never  be  suspected  of  wishing  to  injure 
themselves,  they  were  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  the 
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public  in  numerous  quarters,  and  became  the  source  of 
many  dangerous  opinions  abroad,  all  acting  with  serious 
mischief  upon  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Commons,  meanwhile,  alarmed  at  the  uncertain 
and  ticklish  position  in  which  they  stood  relatively  to 
the  King,  were  anxious  to  draw  around  them  all  the 
protection  aud  shelter  that  was  to  be  derived  from  pub- 
lic opinion ;  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  court  in 
every  way  likely  to  be  of  use  to  them.  The  applause 
of  the  city  shop-keepers  was  specially  sought  after, 
even  that  of  the  apprentices  and  porters  ;  whoso 
appetites  when  once  inflamed  it  was  necessary  to 
go  on  feeding  with  fresh  and  stronger  provocatives. 
A  deputation  even  of  washerwomen  was  listened  to 
with  attention.  Encouragement,  too,  was  given  to 
the  publication  of  all  sorts  of  democratic  and  revo- 
lutionary sentiments  by  the  press,  which  then  teemed 
with  pamphlets  of  the  most  abominable  descrip- 
tion :  till  the  Commons,  at  last,  far  from  being  able  to 
calm  the  mighty  waters  which  they  had  thus  raised 
from  their  depths,  felt  themselves  compelled  to  swim 
with  the  stream,  and  abandon  themselves  as  passive 
instruments  of  the  London  populace  and  of  the  press. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  the  Commons  become  duly  sen- 
sible, and  feel  the  weight  of  that  enormous  power  they 
had  to  back  them,  than  they  began  to  put  in  practice 
those  very  measures  of  despotism,  which  they  had  been 
the  first  to  denounce  when  employed  by  their  opponents. 

We  now  find  them  committing  to  prison  all  those 
persons  who  ventured  to  present  even  respectful  peti- 
tions to  them  on  behalf  of  the  ancient  form  and  princi- 
ples of  Government ;  whilst  they  allowed  full  license 
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to  those  who  proposed  any  measures  for  its  destruc- 
tion.* 

We  find  them  openly  telling  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  in  case  Bills  brought  in  by  the  Commons  were 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  it  was  their  intention  to  join 
with  the  minority  of  the  Lords  in  representing  the  matter  to 
the  King.  This  was  in  fact  to  supersede  the  authority 
of  the  Lords  altogether,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  an 
utter  violation  of  the  fair  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Legislature.  Their  impeachment  too 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  wordsy  of  the  most  trifling 
nature,  spoken  in  the  Lords,  was  another  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Upper  House, 

We  find  them  committing  the  Bishops  to  the  Tower  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  simply  protesting  against 
the  validity  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Lords,  during  their 
forced  absence  from  the  House,  owing  to  popular  vio- 
lence occasioned  by  the  intemperate  language  of  the 
Commons  themselves. 

To  these  things  may  be  added  their  usurpation  at 
once  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  powers  in  all  that 
related  to  the  Church — and  their  ordinance  passed  Nov. 
1641,  authorizing  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  raise  men  for 
the  defence  of  Ireland,  without  warrant  under  the  great 
seal ;  which  every  one  must  admit  to  be  a  manifest  and 
flagrant  encroachment  on  the  executive  power. 

We  also  find  them,  whilst  the  King  and  court  party 
were  panic-struck  at  their  conduct,  passing  a  Bill  to 
which  the  King  dared  not  refuse  his  assent,  by  which 
it  was  declared  that  the  Parliament  should  not  be  dis- 
solved,  prorogued,    or  adjourned,  without  their  own 

*  Hallam,  vol.  i.  p.  606. 
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consent ;  thus  rendering  their  own  authority  permanent, 
and  independent  of  the  King,  as  well  as  of  their  con- 
stituents. 

Possibly  this  last  measure  may  have  been  necessary, 
but  in  all  these  proceedings,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  named,  symptoms  of  a  steady  and  increasing 
disposition  in  the  Commons  to  get  rid  of  every  check 
that  interfered  with  their  own  authority,  are  more  easily 
discoverable,  than  of  a  resolute  but  sober  and  discreet 
determination  to  rectify  abuses,  and  reform  the  Govern- 
ment according  to  its  ancient  model. 

Up  to  a  certain  period  the  House  of  Lords  had  cheer- 
fully concurred  with  the  Lower  House  on  most  subjects;* 
but  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1641,  the  Lords,  to- 
gether with  many  other  moderate  men  in  the  nation, 
began  to  view  with  jealous  eyes  the  pretensions  of  the 
Commons,  and  to  perceive,  in  the  general  tone  of  their 
language,  and  advanced  spirit  of  their  encroachments, 
evident  indications  of  a  settled  design  to  subvert  the 
established  Constitution  of  the  Legislature,  together 
with  the  just  and  undoubted  rights  of  the  Crown. 

The  King's  concessions  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  them 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  pushing  the  monarch  to 
greater  extremities,  in  order  to  obtain  all  that  good 
men,  sincerely  attached  to  the  constitution  of  their 
forefathers,  really  desired  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  was 
seen  that  such  concessions  were  of  no  avail,  and  that 
the  confining  of  the  Monarch's  prerogative  within  rea- 
sonable bounds,  according  to  the  generally  received 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  had  almost  ceased  to 
be  a  question  with  the  Commons,  who  were  now  ob- 
•  Ungard,  vol.  vi.  p.  408. 
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viously  seeking  to  obtain  the  entire  governmeut,  many 
honest  and  patriotic  men  began  to  draw  off  gradually 
from  the  popular  party,  and  to  ibrm  a  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

It  is  a  sagacious  and  profound  remark  of  Burnet,  in 
answer  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  Charlea  being  undone 
by  his  concessions,  that  but  for  such  concessions  he 
would  have  had  no  party  at  ail.  By  the  concessions 
which  he  made,  he  put  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
wrong,*  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  impartial  and 
true  friends  of  the  Constitution ;  and  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  this  only,  the  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  of  hia 
long  and  protracted  resistance  during  the  bloody  strug- 
gle that  ensued.  The  Royalists  did  not  fight  for  tyranny 
and  despotism,  as  their  enemies  alleged  ;  but  they  were 
for  the  most  part  country  gentlemen,  friends  of  rational 
liberty,  who  had  unanimously  expressed  their  discon- 
tent at  the  King's  fonner  arbitrary  proceedings ;  had 
generally  concurred  in  the  first  salutary  measures  of 
the  Parliament ;  and  never  thought  of  taking  up  arms, 
until  convinced  by  experience  that  the  real  intention  of 
the  men  who  led  the  popular  party,  and  presided  over 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  was,  not  to  reform  and  reno- 
vate the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country,  as  they  pre- 
tended, but  to  pull  it  down  and  destroy  it  altogother.f  ■ 

As  the  Commons  advanced  in  their  career,  and 
shewed  less  and  less  disguise,  it  soon  became  evident 
to  numerous  persons,  who  were  friendly  to  the  ancient 
form  of  Government,  that  a  stand  must  be  made  some- 
where, unless  it  was  meant  to  abandon  the  Monarchy, 
witli  all  its  iustitntious,  to  visionary  theorists  and  re- 
•  Httllttni,  vol.  t.  p.  tJU.  t  Ibid,  vol  up.  611. 
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publicans  in  politics,  together  with  fanatics  in  religion; 
The  King  was  at  last  obliged  to  leave  London,  where 
be  was  subject  to  daily  insults  and  mortifications,  and 
where  it  was  even  feared  that  violence  might  be  com- 
mitted upon  his  person.  He,  accordingly,  retired  to 
York.  Addresses  there  poured  in  upon  him  from  the 
principal  nobility  and  gentry,  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, exhorting  him  to  save  himself  and  them  from  the 
slavery  with  which  they  were  threatened.  War  may 
be  said  to  have  already  commenced  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliament,  though  no  blood  had  actually  been  shed. 
For  by  some  means  or  other  they  had  succeeded  in 
getting  into  their  possession  all  the  King's  ships,  bis 
magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  ;  together  with  all 
the  sea-ports,  and  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  they  may  be  said  to  have  acquired  the 
full  command  over  all  the  national  resources.  We  say 
his,  on  this  occasion,  because  in  those  days  the  Parlia- 
ment was  supposed  to  have  no  authority  over  such 
matters,  which  were  treated  as  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  Crown  by  law,  and  were  looked  upon  almost  in 
the  light  of  the  King's  private  property;  and  these  are 
considerations  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  determining 
which  party  was  the  original  cause  of  hostilities.  Still 
the  King  hesitated  to  commit  himself  by  any  open  decla- 
ration of  war,  until  the  Commons,  as  if  resolved  to  force 
him  into  a  war,  or  to  compel  his  unconditional  submis- 
sion, (which  in  his  then  defenceless  state  might  possibly 
have  been  expected,)  sent  him  their  final  conditions,  on 
which  alone  they  professed  themselves  ready  to  treat. 
With  respect  to  these  conditions,  contained  in  nineteen 
propositions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  with  Mr, 
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Haliam,  that  "  they  went  to  abrogate  in  spirit  the 
whole  existing  constitution ;"  and  with  Mr.  Hume,  that 
"they  amounted  to  a  total  abolition  of  monarchical 
authority."  Indeed,  if  the  appointment  of  all  the 
King's  advisers,  and  officers  of  state,  was  to  be  taken 
from  hira,  and  made  subject  to  the  approbation  of  Par- 
liament;— if  he  was  to  lose  his  place  z.^  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  Church  matters  were  to  be  thenceforth 
under  the  direction  of  Parliament ; — if  even  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  own  domestic  affairs,  in  the  education  and 
marriage  of  his  children,  was  to  be  taken  away  from 
him,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  Parliament; — if 
he  was  to  be  stripped  of  the  command  of  the  militia, 
and  of  all  fortified  places,  which  were  to  be  entrusted 
for  the  future  to  none  but  such  persons  as  Parliament 
approved  of ; — and  if,  further,  he  was  no  longer  to  have 
the^power  of  creating  Peers,  which  was  also  to  be  a 
matter  for  the  consent  of  Parliament ; — the  King's  ac- 
ceptance of  such  conditions  would  have  deprived  liim 
virl%uiUy  of  his  office  ;  for  he  would  have  possessed  no 
longer  any  real  authority,  nor  been,  in  fact,  of  the 
slightest  use.  Indeed  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
such  a  King,  as  retaining  any  part  of  the  sovereignty, 
beyond  what  he  might  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
little  longer  as  the  mere  instrument  and  creature  of  the 
Commons. 

The  King's  reply  was  couched  in  language  and  sen- 
timenta  not  more  just  than  forcibly  expressed. 

"  Should  1  grant  these  demands,  I  may  be  waited  ou 
bare  headed  ;  1  may  have  ray  hand  kissed  ;  the  title  of 
Majesty  may  be  continued  to  me  ;  and  the  King's  om- 
ihoritg  signtfied  by  both  Houses^  may  still  be  the  style  of 
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your  commands ;  I  may  have  swords  and  maces  carried 
before  me,  and  please  myself  with  the  sight  of  a  crown 
and  sceptre  (though  even  these  twigs  would  not  long 
flourish,  when  the  stock  upon  which  they  grew  was 
dead) : — But  as  to  true  and  real  power,  I  should  remain 
but  the  outside,  but  the  picture,  but  the  sign  of  a  King." 

It  seems  certain  that  Charles  now  had  no  other  alter- 
native but  a  recourse  to  arms,  or  a  quiet  and  absolute 
surrender  of  the  entire  Government  both  in  Church 
and  State  into  the  hands  of  the  Commons. 

He  determined  upon  resistance;  and  shortly  after- 
wards, summoning  together  his  friends  and  adherents, 
raised  the  Royal  Standard  at  Nottingham ;  and  in  this 
way  the  Civil  Wars  commenced  in  the  summer  of 
1642. 


CHAP.  IV. 


CONDUCT    OF   THE    PARLIAMENT    AFTER    THE    COMMENCE- 
MENT  OF    HOSTILITIES. — OLIVER    CROMWELL. 

For  the  reasons  contained  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
and  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  a  very  satis- 
factory case  is  to  be  made  out  against  the  ParHamcnt, 
as  being  the  real  authors  of  the  Civil  Wars.  We  shall 
not  follow  them  through  their  prosecution  of  the  war, 
for,  after  hostilities  had  once  actually  commenced,  it 
IB  not  to  be  expected  that  the  forms  of  courtesy  would 
be  observed  by  either  party  better  than  tliey  were 
before,  nor  that,  as  the  cause  of  the  Parliament  ad- 
vanced over  that  of  the  King,  they  would  be  less 
rigorous  in  their  exactions. 

It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  state,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment never  sliewed  the  slightest  disposition  to  treat 
with  the  King  upon  any  terms  to  whicli  he  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  accede ;  aud  that  lliey  never 
observed  the  forms  of  common  decency  towards  him 
during  any  part  of  the  contest.  Oiie  fact  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  place  this  in  a  strong  liglit ;  viz.  the  luipeadt- 
inent  of  tfm  Queen  fur  High  Treason,  sent  up  by  the 
Commons  to  the  Lords  ;  a  measure  which  was  in  agita- 
tion for  several  months,  and  abaudoned  ouly  at  last  by 
tlie  Commons,  because  the  Lords  declined  the  nngra- 
cious  task  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  wife  of  their 
Sovereign.*  The  only  charge  against  the  Queen 
•  Lnganl,  vol.  vi.  p.  4jB, 
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lier  having  assisted  her  Imsband  with  arms  and  money 
collected  by  her  with  great  assiduity  in  HoUiind  ;  con- 
duct entitling  her  to  praise,  and  not  to  blame,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  good  and  just  persons.  To  denounce  her 
for  this  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  deserving  death, 
was  (let  her  faults  in  other  respects  have  been  ever  so 
great)  a  violation  of  those  primary  laws  and  moral  sen- 
timents which  bind  human  society  together,  in  obe- 
dicQce  to  wliich  the  Queen  was  acting;*  and  it  was 
besides  an  act  of  indelicacy  and  cruelty  towards  Charles, 
which  no  consideration  of  attendant  circumstances  can 
ever  excuse  or  palliate.  The  King  could  never  pardon 
such  an  outrageous  attack  upon  his  private  feelings, 
both  as  a  gentleman  and  a  husband,  (for  Charles  was 
tenderly  attached  to  his  wife,)  and  Pym,  with  the  other 
authors  of  the  measure,  must  have  meant  to  declare 
by  it  interminable  hostilities  against  him,  with  a  fixed 
resolution  never  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion whatsoever.  It  placed  them,  indeed,  quite  beyond 
the  pale  of  accommodation,  wlilch  was  probably  what 
they  desired. 

The  final  defeat  of  the  King  at  Naseby,  his  surrender 
afterwards  to  the  Scots,  and  their  delivering  him  up 
to  the  Parliaraeut,  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  public 
afiairs. 

We  find  the  army  soon  afterwards,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  or  rather  of  Cromwell, 
(for  it  was  he  alone  who  really  directed  all  its  proceed- 
ings,) at  variance  with  the  Parliament,  and  taking 
forcible  possession  of  the  King's  person  at  Holmby,  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  con- 
•HuUam,vul.  ii.  i..  8. 
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finement  by  the  Parliament.  We  must  not,  however, 
conclude,  with  those  who  are  apt  too  hastily  to  con- 
demn Cromwell  for  these  and  his  subsequent  proceed- 
ings, that,  because  he  thus  placed  the  army  in  opposition 
to  the  Parliament,  he  was  therefore  pursuing  a  course 
contrary  to  the  interestSy  or  even  wishes  of  the  nation. 
It  is  easy  to  discover,  that  about  this  period  a  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  against  the  Parliament  had  begun  to 
shew  itself  in  numerous  quarters  amongst  the  people, 
who  had  many  just  and  well-founded  causes  of  com- 
plaint to  allege.  Addresses  had  for  some  time  past 
been  pouring  in  almost  daily  upon  Fairfax,  from  free- 
holders* in  the  different  counties,  lamenting  that  the 
return  of  peace  had  brought  with  it  none  of  those 
blessings,  the  promise  of  which  had  induced  them  to 
submit  to  the  privations  of  war,  and  evidently  pointing 
to  the  force  under  his  command,  as  the  chief  authority 
in  the  state,  by  means  of  which  they  hoped  to  obtain 
a  redress  of  their  grievances. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Parliamentary  leaders  to 
be  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  amongst  the  people, 
and  not  to  be  aware,  that,  if  the  army  under  the  guid- 
ance of  so  able  and  experienced  a  commander  as 
Cromwell,  were  to  take  up  the  popular  cause,  the 
authority  of  the  Parliament  would  be  placed  in  jeo- 
pardy, of  which  there  was  the  more  danger,  because 
the  army,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  were  for  the  most 
part  Independents ;  men  religiously  as  well  as  politically 
hostile,  in  many  essential  particulars,  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary leaders,  who  were  all  Presbyterians.  They  saw, 
therefore,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  their 

*  Lingard,  vol.  vi.  p.  579. 


own  authority  to  get  rid  of  Cromwell  and  the  army  as 
speedily  as  possible  ;  and  with  that  view  they  got 
certain  resolutions  passed  for  the  gradual  disbanding 
of  the  army,  under  pretences  of  national  benefit ; 
coupling  these  resolutions  with  others,  that  were  ob- 
■v-iously  and  pointedly  directed  against  Cromwell  and 
all  his  leading  officers;  for  they  declared  that  no 
commission  should  be  granted  to  any  individual  who 
refused  to  conform  to  the  Presbyterian  scheme  of 
Church  government.  So  that  the  Parliament  betrayed 
at  the  same  time  their  intentions  of  shortly  getting 
rid  of  Cromwell,  with  all  those  officers  to  whom  they 
were  principally  indebted  for  their  successes  over  the 
King,  and  their  fixed  determination  to  force  at  all 
hazards  their  own  religious  belief  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  nation.  (This  change  in  religion,  from  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Churcli  of  England,  to  a  Presbyterian 
Establishment,  had  always  formed  part  of  the  plans  of 
the  Parliament,  and  had  been  hitherto  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  any  arrangement  with  the  King,  who  was 
as  decided  in  hia  resolutions  to  maintain  the  Church  of 
England,  as  the  Parliament  were  to  substitute  the 
Scotch  Covenant  for  it.)  The  Parliament  did  not  even 
take  the  precaution,  on  this  important  occasion,  to 
provide  for  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  army, 
which  were  very  considerable,  and  of  wliich  it  was 
clearly  intended  in  great  part  to  deprive  it. 

It  was  not  likely  that  such  an  open  and  undisguised 
attack  upon  the  private  feelings,  as  well  as  the  reli- 
g;iou8  prejudices  of  the  army,  could  pass  unnoticed. 

It  was  Btill  less  likely  that  the  sagacious  and  prudent 
'■  man  who  commanded  it,  would  allow  himself  to  be 
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,nd    shallow   stroke   of 


outwitted    by    such 
policy. 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  Cromwell  instantly  re- 
solved upon  measures  admirably  calculated  to  discon- 
cert the  schemes  of  his  opponents.  He  advanced  tlie 
army  towards  London  ;  and  sent  a  strong  party  of  sol- 
diers to  seize  the  King's  person  at  Holmby.  He  then 
demanded  of  the  Parliament  a  redress  of  grievances 
for  the  army. 

Not,  however,  that  Cromwell,  or  his  highly  disci- 
plined army,  really  troubled  themselves  much  about 
their  own  particular  grievances;  for  officers  and  men, 
seem  all,  to  their  immortal  honour,  to  have  been  in- 
spired, principally,  by  a  most  patriotic  desire  to  pro- 
cure a  settlement  of  the  national  tranquillity  upon  a 
solid  and  durable  basis.* 

In  these  proceedings,  and  indeed  in  all  others,  where 
Cromwell  had  afterwards  occasion  to  move  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Parliament,  the  contrast  between  the  abili- 
ties, courage,  and  wisdom  which  he  displayed,  and 
the  distracted  counsels,  irresolution,  and  folly  of  the' 
Parliament  is  peculiarly  conspicuous  ;  and  it  goes  to 
prove  how  little  merit  is  really  due  to  the  Parliament,  ns 
a  body,  for  any  successes  they  had  previously  obtained 
over  the  King;  all  of  which  may  with  much  greater 
truth  be  ascribed  to  the  exertions  of  Cromwell.  The 
cause  of  the  Parliament  had  scarcely  advanced  at  all 
before  the  rise  of  Cromwell.  Had  he  not,  fortunately, 
commanded  their  armies,  the  wur  might  have  lingered  ■ 
ou  for  years,  and  would,  according  to  every  fair  cal- 
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culation  of  probabilities,  have  terminated  ultimately  in 
favour  of  the  King.  And  had  he,  on  the  contrary, 
directed  the  movements  of  the  King,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  war  would  have  been  finished  almost 
as  soon  as  begun,  and  that  the  Parliament  would  have 
been  scattered  to  the  winds. 

A  like  contrast  is  also  remarkable  in  the  differeut 
treatment  observed  towards  the  uuhappy  prisoner  by 
Cromwell,  and  that  to  which  he  was  exposed  when  a 
captive  in  their  hands. 

The  Parliament  shewed  him  no  indulgences,  but 
seemed  rather  to  delight  in  insulting  and  treating  him 
with  a  rudeness  that  should  have  been  spared  to  his 
rank  and  misfortunes.  They  would  not  even  suffer 
bina  to  see  his  children  ;  a  sore  affliction  to  the  feelings 
of  a  tender  father  like  Charles,  Indeed,  their  whole 
conduct  :owards  him  was  brutal  and  cruel  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  devoit!  of  all  human  sympathy ;  and  is  well 
calculated  to  exemplify  the  revengeful  passions  of  a 
savage,  unfeeling,  and  irresponsible  oligarchy. 

Cromwell,  on  the  contrary,  behaved  to  him  with 
resjiect,  though  without  courting  liim,  and  even  with  a 
kindness  to  which  he  had  long  been  unaccustomed. 
He  ordered  strict  attention  to  be  paid  to  all  his  wants, 
and  permitted  his  own  servants  to  wait  on  him.  He 
suffered  all  persons,  whom  Charles  wished  to  see,  to 
visit  him.  He  furnished  him,  too,  with  the  oppor- 
tuni^  of  corresponding,  freely  and  safely,  with  the 
Queen*  at  Paris;  and  allowed  him  ready  and  constant 
intercourse  with  his  children.     (At  the  first  interview 
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between  Charles  and  his  children,  Cromwell  happened 
to  be  present,  and  used  often  afterwards  to  speak  of  its 
affecting  nature.)  He  even  indulged  the  King  with  the 
diversion  of  hunting,  on  his  promising  not  to  escape ; 
and  permitted  him  to  enjoy  every  other  privilege  that 
was  compatible  with  his  safe  custody. 

For  this  conduct,  so  natural  to  a  man  of  a  noble  and 
generous  disposition,  the  enemies  of  Cromwell  have 
imputed  to  him  insidious  designs,  as  if  he  meditated 
treachery  to  the  popular  cause,  and  was  seeking  to 
make  some  tacit  compact  with  the  King  for  his  restora- 
tion, to  suit  his  own  private  purposes,  unconnected 
with  the  public  good.  But  of  this  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  proof;  whereas  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  be  collected  from  the  propositions  at  this  time  offered 
to  the  King  by  the  army,  and  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently speak,  that  Cromwell  certainly  contemplated  a 
restoration  of  Charles  to  his  throne,  if  the  matter  could 
be  accomplished  without  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  the 
people.  Several  reasons  may  have  at  this  time  com- 
bined to  work  a  material  change  in  Cromwell's  politi- 
cal sentiments. 

It  may  well  be  believed,  that,  if  he  had  ever  seriously 
confided  in  the  capabilities  of  Parliament  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  a  proper  manner,  without 
the  assistance  of  a  King  to  control  and  regulate  their 
proceedings,  his  confidence  had  undergone  considerable 
modifications,  from  his  experience  of  the  general  con- 
duct of  Parliament  for  some  years  past. 

It  may  also  be  readily  believed,  that,  if  he  had 
formerly  entertained  Republican  sentiments,  which  is 
by  no  means  certain,  doubts  may  by  this  time  have 
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begun  to  spring  up  in  his  orderly  and  reflecting  miud, 

as  to  the  truth  of  many  of  those  sentiments,  and  the 

consequences  to  which  tliey  might  lead.     The  Levellers 

had  just  made  their  appearance  in  the  army,  and  the 

nuBchievous  effect  of  their  doctrines  upon  the  soldiers, 

was  calculated    to    impress,    in   strong   colours,    upon 

,   Cromwell's  mind,  the  dangerous  tendency  of  such  opi- 

I  nioDS.     No  man  exerted  himself  so  vigorously  as  Crom- 

1  well  did  in  the  suppression  of  these  Levellers,  nor  did 

I  any  man  hold  their  political  sentiments  in  greater  ah- 

I  borreoce.  So'that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  sup- 

I  posing  that  he  was  perfectly  sincere  in  wishing  to  re- 

I  More  the  King  at  this  time,  if  the  business  could  have 

I  been  arranged  with  any  tolerable  prospect  of  security 

I  to  ihe  nation ;  and  it  appears  extremely  probable  that 

I  Charles  might  have  recovered  his  throne,    but  for  the 

I  perversities  of  his  own  infatuated  mind. 

I       Proposals  for  "  the  Settlement  of  the  Nation,"  were 

I  now  submitted  to  the  King  by  the  army,  in  terras  far 

I  more  respectful  to  himself,  and  lenient  to  his  adherents, 

I  than  had  ever  been  adopted  since  the  beginning  of  the 

I  Tvar.* 

I  It  was  proposed,  that  the  representation  of  the  House 
I  of  Commons  should  be  reformed,  by  disfranchising  al! 
I  decayed  or  inconsiderable  boroughs,  and  increasing  the 
I  Dumber  of  members  for  counties,  so  as  to  render  the 
I  House  of  Commons,  as  near  as  might  be,  an  equal  re- 
I  presentation  of  the  whole  kingdom.  (The  plan  of  this 
I  reform  was,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  whieli 
I  Cromwell  afterwards  adopted,  when  he  first  became 
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Lord  Protector,  and  to  which  we  shall  advert  in  its 
proper  place.) 

It  was  proposed,  that  Parliaments  should  be  biennial, 
find  that  no  dissolution  should  take  place  till  after  they 
had  sat  a  certain  time,  namely,  120  days  :  (a  very  sa- 
lutary precaution.)  It  was  next  proposed  to  maintain 
the  Hierarchy,  merely  deprived  of  its  powers  of  coer- 
cion ;  and  to  put  the  English  Liturgy  and  Scotch  Co- 
venant on  the  same  footing.  Thus,  the  grand  obstacle 
tp  an  accommodation  with  the  King,  arising  out  of 
the  Parliament's  insisting  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  mode  of  worship,  instead  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  removed  ;  and  liberty  of  conacience  was 
provided  for. 

The  number  of  Royalists  excepted  from  pardon,  was 
limited  to  five,  and  the  remainder  were  allowed  to  com- 
pound for  their  estates,  upon  terms  far  more  favourable 
than  those  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  Parliament.  It 
was,  however,  stipulated,  that  none  of  the  Royalists 
should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  First  Parliamenti  (Not 
an  unreasonable  precaution.) 

And,  it  was  further  proposed,  that  the  command  of 
the  army  and  navy  should  be  restored  to  the  Crown  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  years.  (Every  one  who  reflects, 
impartially,  on  Charles's  character,  and  the  calamities 
resulting  in  great  measure  from  it,  and  which  might 
again  occur,  must  admit  that  this  also  was  not  an  un- 
reasonable precaution.) 

Now  nothing  appears  upon  the  face  of  these  propo- 
sals, but  a  fair  and  honest  endeavour  to  effect  an  amica- 
ble settlement,  if  possible,  of  the  national  differences^ 
by  meeting  the  King's  principal  objections  to  an  accom- 


modation,  in  a  way  calculated  to  remove  his  scruples, 
and  yet  so,  that  no  compromise  would  be  made  of  the 
public  welfare.  The  grand  obstacles  to  an  accommo- 
dation had  been  so  modified  now,  as  almost  to  satisfy 
the  King,  who  could  no  longer  complain  that  the  terms 
thus  offered  to  him  were  injurious  to  the  principles  of 
Monarchy  ultimately,  though  he  might  think  they  bore 
hard  upon  himself  as  an  individual.  He  could  not 
reasonably  hope  for  better  terms,  and  had  he  been  wise 
he  would  have  accepted  them  ;  in  which  case  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  replaced  upon  his 
throne.* 

But,  unfortunately  for  Charles,  he    now    began    to 


'  Lingan],  vol.  vi.  p.  584. — Mr.  Hallam,  vol,  ii.  p.  61,  aays,  "  It  13 
hardly  to  be  believed  that  either  Cromwell  or  Ireton  (whom  he  chains 
with  fierce  Republicanism)  harboured  any  sincere  designs  ot  restoring 
the  King ;  yet  that,  upon  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  public  do- 
cumeDts  and  private  memoirs  of  that  period,  it  did  appear  probable, 
that  their  Rrst  intentions  towards  the  King  were  not  nnfavourable,  their 
project  being  to  make  use  of  his  name  rather  than  totally  to  set  him 
aside."  Aflerwarda,  p.  64,  having  admitted  the  terms  proposed  to 
Charles  to  have  been  as  good  as  he  had  any  reason  to  expect,  he  says, 
their  "sincerity  would  be  questionable,  if  Cromwell  had  been  con- 
cerned in  them."  And  he  attributes  them  entirely  to  Ireton  and  a 
conocil  of  officers.  Surely  there  is  in  this  some  little  inconsistency. 
The  author  difFers  entirely  from  Mr.  Hallam,  in  opinion,  as  to  the  in- 
tentions both  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  00  this  occasion,  as  he  believes 
ihem  to  have  been  perfectly  sincere  in  wishing  to  restore  the  King,  if 
the  matter  could  have  been  prudently  arranged.  The  proposals  ent>- 
mitted  to  Charles  speak  for  themselves.  And  as  to  Ireton,  who  was 
Cromwell's  son-in-law,  or  any  other  officers  in  the  army,  venturing  to 
take  such  an  important  step  as  that  of  attempting  to  restore  the  King, 
without  the  full  authority  and  concurrence  of  Cromwell,  it  is  a  suppo- 
sition not  easy  to  be  credited. 
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form  expectations  altogether  new,  in  consequence  of 
the  divisions  which  he  perceived  springing  up  in  the 
councils  of  his  enemies.  Naturally  sanguine,  and  ut- 
terly incapable,  in  every  part  of  his  life,  of  taking  a 
just  view  of  affairs,*  he  was  extravagantly  elated  at  the 
conciliatory  disposition  evinced  towards  him  by  the 
army  and  its  leaders,  whom  he  fancied  to  be  all  court- 
ing his  favour ;  and  he  thought  of  nothing  less  than 
recovering  all  his  lost  ascendancy  upon  his  own  terms ; 
hoping,  as  Mrs.  Hutchinson  says,  "  to  prevail  by  means 
of  the  different  factions,t  and  regain  by  art,  what  he 
had  lost  in  fight."  His  language  on  several  occasions 
shews  this.  He  was  so  injudicious  as  to  say  to  Fairfax, 
**  I  would  have  you  to  know.  Sir,  that  I  have  as  good 
an  interest  in  the  army  as  yourself."  At  another  time, 
Ireton  was  obliged  to  stop  him  by  these  words, — "  Sir, 
you  have  an  intention  to  be  arbitrator  between  the  Par- 
liament and  us ;  but  we  mean  to  be  so  between  your 
Majesty  and  the  Parliament." 

These  unwarrantable  expectations,  and  most  strange 
delusions,  will  fully  account  for  his  short  and  disdainful 
rejection  of  the  proposals  of  the  army,  when  they  were 
afterwards  publicly  tendered  to  him  in  August,  1647, 
"  You  cannot  stand  without  my  support,  and  that  sup- 
port I  will  not  sell  at  so  mean  a  price." 

Undoubtedly,  Charles  was  now  placed  in  a  much 
more  commanding  position  than  he  had  before  occu- 
pied, but  it  was  also  a  very  hazardous  one,  and  he  did 
not  see  the  pit  he  was  digging  for  his  own  destruction. 
The  Parliamentary  Leaders,  mostly  Presbyterians, 
were  willing  to  come  to  terms  with  the  King  at  this 

*  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  62.        f  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  p»274. 
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conjuncture,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  army;  and  the  King  began  to  tamper  with  the 
Parliament,  and  with  the  Scots  at  the  same  time,  who 
engaged  to  assist  him  with  an  army  to  promote  his 
views.  So  that  there  was  a  probability  of  the  King 
being  restored  to  power  by  means  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  Scots,  in  which  case  the  oflicei's  wonld  all  be 
exposed  to  imminent  danger :  nor  was  the  danger  in 
any  respect  imaginary,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  untrust- 
worthy character  of  Charles,  and  the  revengeful  dispo- 
sition of  many  of  his  adherents,  strongly  exemplified 
afterwards  in  his  son's  reign,  by  the  trial  and  execution 
of  the  Regicides,  after  distinct,  thougli  ambiguous,  pro- 
mises of  a  general  amnesty,  as  the  conditions  on  which 
he  was  allowed  to  obtain  the  throne. 

The  King's  refusal  of  the  army's  proposals,  joined 
to  his  dishonest  and  intriguing  character,  eventually 
cost  himliis  life." 

Cromwell  detected,  in  the  October  following,  hia 
plan  for  introducing  the  Scots  into  England  with  a  nu- 
merous army,  which  was  to  be  joined,  not  only  by  the 
Royalists,  but  by  the  English  Presbyterians  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  which  made  him  complain  to  Ashburuham  of 
the  incurable  duplicity  of  his  master,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  soliciting  the  aid,  and  plotting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  army."!" 

He  is  also  supposed  to  have  discovered  about  this 
time  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Queen  by  Charles,  who 
therein  openly  professed  his  intentions  of  closing  with 
the  Scots  and  Presbyterians,  and  of  sacrificing  Crom- 
well and  his  friends.  This  story  is  rejected  by  Hume, 
'  Hallatn,  vol.  ii.  p.  63.  +  Ungard,  vqI.  vi.  p.  3S9. 
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and  the  advocates  of  Charles  in  general,  but  it  is  cre- 
dited by  Mr.  Hallam,  who  says,  '*  it  stands  on  good 
authority,  and  is  perfectly*  conformable  to  all  the  me- 
moirs of  the  time."  It  is  probably  true;  but  whether 
it  be,  or  be  not  so,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Charles  was 
intriguing  with  the  opposite  party,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, Cromwell,  as  well  as  the  popular  cause,  which, 
entirely  depended  on  him,  were  both  exposed  to  consi- 
derable danger. 

Meanwhile,  the  nation  was  daily  growing  more  and 
more  restless  and  dissatisfied  at  such  a  lengthened  dis- 
traction of  public  afiairs,  which  suspended,  in  a  great 
measure,  all  private  business,  and  materially  interfered 
with  most  of  the  concerns  of  private  life.  People  now 
saw  no  prospect  of  a  termination  to  their  troubles,  and 
not  knowing  where  exactly  to  lay  the  blame,  amongst 
such  a  multitude  of  different  opinions,  as  were  then 
afloat,  became  anxious  to  purchase  tranquillity  at  any 
price,  without  further  discussion  of  those  questions, 
which  no  man  seemed  either  to  understand  or  able  to 
settle. 

Early  in  the  year  1648,  the  tide  of  popular  feeling 
began  to  set  in  fast  in  favour  of  royalty  ;  and  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  states,  that  four-fifths  of  the  nation  were,  at  that 
time,  wishing  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  throne-f 
Petitions  now  poured  in  upon  the  Parliament  from  se- 
veral of  the  counties,  and  from  different  public  bodies, 
concurring  in  the  same  prayer,  J  that  the  army  should  be 
disbanded,  and  the  King  brought  back  to  his  capital. 
Associations  even  were  formed,  and  arms  collected,  to 

•  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  t  Lingard,  vol.  vi.  p.  599. 

X  Lingard,  vol.  vi.  p.  603. 
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further  such  objects ;  and  a  serious  insurrection  broke 
out  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  favour  of  the 
King.  The  returning  spirit  of  royalty  actually  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  navy,  of  which  six  men  of  war, 
fully  equipped,  declared  for  the  King.  The  Royalists 
were  numerous  every  where,  though  dispersed  and 
scattered,  ready  to  take  up  arms  again  at  a  moment's 
warning,  and  wanting  nothing  but  the  King  at  liberty, 
as  a  rallying  point,  and  experienced  leaders  to  draw 
them  together  ;  whilst  the  Presbyterians  in  Parliament 
were  prepared  to  join  the  Royalists,  since  they  dreaded 
Cromwell  more  than  they  did  the  King.  So  that  the 
nation  was  to  be  seen  collecting  itself  on  all  sides,  as  if 
resolved,  with  one  accord,  to  rush  into  the  arms  of 
Charles;  and,  at  this  very  imminent  crisis  of  its  fate, 
news  reached  Cromwell,  that  a  powerful  army  of  Scots, 
consisting  of  15,000  men,  magnified  to  30,000,  had 
crossed  the  English  borders,  in  support  of  the  King's 
pretensions. 

In  the  desperate  extremity  to  which  Cromwell  was 
now  reduced,  fatal  as  it  was  likely  to  prove  to  his  own 
authority,  and,  besides,  subversive  of  every  advantage 
which  the  nation  had  gained,  and  which  had  been  pur- 
chased at  so  great  an  expense  of  blood  and  treasure ; 
there  was  nothing  to  sustain  the  fast-sinking  cause  of 
Popular  Rights,  and  an  improved  system  of  Government, 
but  the  magnanimous  courage  and  constancy  of  Crom- 
well. But  Cromwell  had,  in  addition  to  his  other  dif- 
ficulties, a  dangerous  spirit  of  insubordination  to  con- 
tend against  in  his  own  army.  The  Levellers  and 
Republicans  were  jealous  of  him,  on  account  of  the 
disposition  which  he  had  manifested  to  forward   the 
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King's  restoration;  believing  him  to  have  been  acting 
a  false  and  treacherous  part  towards  them,  and  towards 
the  Great  Causey  for  which  they  had  fought  and  con- 
quered together.  A  mutiny  had  already  broken  out 
only  a  short  time  before,  when  the  troops  actually 
threatened  the  life  of  their  general.  So  that  Crom- 
well found  himself  assailed  in  all  quarters  at  once,  by 
friends,  as  well  as  foes,  all  bitterly  opposed  to  him, 
with  nothing  to  extricate  him  from  his  embarrassments, 
but  the  resources  of  his  own  great  and  unconquerable 
mind.  He  took  no  time  to  deliberate,  but,  leaving 
Fairfax  behind  him  with  a  sufficient  force  to  quell  dis- 
turbances near  home,  marched  immediately  with  9000 
men,  and  all  possible  celerity,  to  meet  the  principal 
danger  in  the  North.  The  Scots  meanwhile  had  been 
joined  by  3000  veteran  troops  from  Ireland,  and  by  a 
body  of  4000  cavaliers,  under  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale,  and  they  now  amounted  to  22,000  men.  But 
Cromwell  advanced  so  rapidly  upon  them,  that  he  sur- 
prised, utterly  routed,  and  destroyed  them,  almost  be- 
fore they  were  aware  of  his  approach  :  he  then,  having 
thus  defeated  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  returned 
to  London  to  consider  what  was  further  to  be  done  in 
so  complicated  an  emergency.  It  was  necessary  to  de- 
termine something  with  regard  to  the  King,  for  as  long 
as  he  remained  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  for  the  diffe- 
rent parties  to  fight  about,  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
peace. 

We  have  seen  Charles  refusing  the  proposals  of  the 
army  with  scorn  ;  by  which  conduct  he  had  disgusted, 
and  thoroughly  convinced  every  man  in  it,  that  all  ac- 
commodation with  him,  upon  reasonable  terms,  was  im- 
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possible.  To  set  liim  aside  altogether,  as  King,  be- 
came, therefore,  a  matter  of  course  with  the  whole 
army.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  know,  after  this  de- 
terminatioD,  what  ougiit  to  be  done  with  his  person. 
Amidst  the  conflict  of  so  many  opposite  factions  as  then 
tormented  the  kingdom,  there  could  be  no  certainty 
that  he  might  not,  at  any  time,  recover  his  throne, 
when  the  lives  of  the  officers  would  have  all  been  ex- 
posed to  his  royal  vengeance.  How  was  tliis  to  he 
prevented,  so  as  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  individuals, 
and  likewise  afford  security  to  the  Government,  so  that 
whatever  government  the  nation  might  think  proper 
to  adopt,  it  should  not  be  disturbed  hy  his  pretensions? 
If  he  had  been  banished  to  the  Continent,  he  was 
liable  to  return.  And  had  he  been  detained  in  prison, 
in  England,  his  escape  was,  at  all  times,  to  be  appre- 
hended. In  either  case,  the  public  tranquillity  would 
certainly  have  been  interrupted  by  a  succession  of 
plots  in  his  favour.  His  death  was  thus  rendered  in- 
evitable. It  was  required  upon  public,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate grounds  ;  and  the  army  demanded  it  accordingly 
of  the  Parliament.  They  had,  in  fact,  no  other  alter- 
native. But,  in  order  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  Com- 
mons for  carrying  this  important  question,  the  army 
were  now  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  violent  measures. 
They,  therefore,  seized  the  persons  of  all  the  leading 
Presbyterians  in  the  Commons,  and  committed  them 
to  prison ;  thus,  getting  rid  of  their  opponents,  they 
established  the  supremacy  of  their  own  friends,  the 
independents,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  getting 
the  King  tried  and  executed  upon  a  charge  of  high 
treason. 
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Had  there  been  no  other  ground,  indeed,  than  this 
charge  of  high  treason,  for  depriving  him  of  life,  not  a 
word  would  be  here  advanced  in  defence  of  tJie  mea- 
sure. In  every  thing  that  Mr.  Hallani  has  urged  bo 
forcibly  on  this  subject,  we  fully  concur.  Charles  might 
with  equal,  if  not  greater,  propriety,  liad  lie  been  vic- 
torious, have  put  all  his  enemies  to  death  upon  a  like 
accusation,  for  their  different  interpretation  of  similar 
matters.  The  only  true  and  substantial  justification  of 
the  men  who  brought  him  to  the  block,  is  this ; — that, 
they  were  obliged  to  make  one  suffer,  to  preser\'e  the 
lives  of  numbers,  and  to  afford  an  opening  for  the  return 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  nation  at  large. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Cromwell  seems  rather  to  have 
allowed  these  proceedings,  ending  with  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Charles,  to  go  on,  than  to  have  taken  any 
active  part  himself  in  their  direction.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that,  though  his  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Commons,  he  con- 
stantly refused  to  be  present  at  their  sittings,  or  to 
subscribe  his  name  to  their  resolutions."  This  con- 
duct surprised  and  mortified  many  of  his  own  party, 
and  furnished  his  enemies  with  an  opportunity  of 
chaining  him  with  hypocrisy.  But,  perhaps,  Cromwell 
this  once  permitted  his  feelings  to  overcome  his 
judgment.  The  measure,  in  question,  for  taking 
Charles's  life  was  harsh,  as  the  occasion  that  called 
for  it  was  deeply  to  be  lamented,  besides  bciug 
wholly  unprecedented.  Cromwell's  nature  was  far 
from  unkind  ;    and   it  is  no   reflection   upon   him  to 
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suppose,  that,  though  approving  of  the  measure,  he 
nevertheless  shrunk  from  all  personal  concern  in  it, 
more  than  he  could  possibly  avoid,  for  it  was  well  cal- 
culated to  touch  his  feelings,  from  its  being  recom- 
mended by  no  other  considerations  but  such  as  arose 
out  of  a  very  stem  and  painful  necessity.  Indeed, 
had  he  disapproved  of  it,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  if, 
in  the  exasperated  state  of  the  army,  any  exertions  of 
his  could  have  prevented  it. 


CHAP.  V, 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  AFTER  THE  DEATH   OF  THE 
KING. THE   COMMONWEALTH, — OLIVER    CROMWELL. 

The  King  was  beheaded  Jan.  30,  1649.— On  the  6th 
Feb.  following,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  reso- 
lution for  abolishing  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  on  the 
7th,  another  for  abolishing  the  office  of  King.  So  that 
they  seized  at  once  upon  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  assuming  for  a  pretext,  that  they  were  *'  the 
keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England ;"  and  in  this 
manner  they  changed  the  whole  form  of  the  ancient 
Government,  to  that  of  a  Republic,  or  Common- 
wealth. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Lingard,*  that  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  erecting  a  Commonwealth  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Monarchy,  chiefly  belongs  to  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
and  others,  who  by  their  superior  influence  guided  and 
controlled  the  opinions,  both  of  the  Parliament  and 
the  army.  But  the  more  attentively  we  examine 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Cromwell,  the  more  rea- 
son is  there  for  supposing,  that,  although  he  held  the 
same  religious  sentiments  as  the  Republican  Party, 
and  entertained  many  political  opinions  in  common 
with  them  likewise,  he  never  went  all  the  lengths  of 
that  party,  or  believed  that  a  Republican  form  of  Go- 
vernment was  preferable  to  the  ancient  Constitution. 

*  Lingcard,  vol.  vii.  p.  6. 
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That  he  was  honestly  and  sincerely  desirous  of  reducing 
the  King's  prerogative  within  just  bounds,  and  that, 
when  he  ultimately  found  this  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, because  the  King  would  not  accede  to  auy 
reasonable  terms,  he  was  then  anxious  to  dethrone  him,  . 
seems  iinqueationable ;  but  that  he  was  ever  seriously 
attached  to  a  Republican  polity,  is  in  great  measure 
contradicted  by  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  character  and 
conduct.  Mr.  Hallam  states,*  that  he  knows  of  no 
evidence  to  shew  that  Cromwell  ever  professed  him- 
self adverse  to  Monarchy.  We  have  before  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  it  was  in  Charles's  power  to 
regain  his  throne,  by  the  assistance  of  Cromwell,  had 
he  been  disposed  to  submit  to  fair  terms ;  and  there 
are  many  of  Cromwell's  speeches  still  in  existence, 
denoting  the  hesitation  of  mind,  and  the  reluctance 
which  he  felt  in  concurring  with  the  ruling  party. 
For  this  his  enemies  charge  him  with  hypocrisy  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  his  views  went  deeper  than  those 
of  others,  and  that  he  was  far  from  being  satisBed  as 
to  the  supposed  great  advantages  derivable  from  a 
Republic,  but  that  not  knowing  how  to  stem  the 
furious  torrent  of  opinion  in  its  favourj  he  judged  it 
prudent  to  go  with  the  stream,  till  the  waters  had 
spent  a  part  of  their  force :  for  Cromwell  was  far  too 
wise  a  man  to  array  himself  at  any  time  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  a  power,  which  he  knew  to  be  too  strong  for 
him.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  other  scheme 
of  government  was  at  the  moment  practicable,  amidst 
the  then  inflamed  zeal  of  the  army  for  Republican 
institutions,  their  bitter  hatred  of  every  thing  connected 
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with  royalty,  and  the  fiercely-contending  spirit  of  op- 
posing factions. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that,  no  sooner  was  the  new 
Government  installed  in  power,  than  a  dangerous  dis- 
turbance broke  out  a  second  time  in  the  army,  owing 
to  the  Levellers,  at  whose  head  was  Colonel  Lilbume, 
who  insisted  that  the  new  Government  was  not  suffi- 
ciently democratical,  and  demanded  annual  Parlia- 
ments ; — that  no  member  of  the  last,  should  sit  in  the 
succeeding  Parliament; — that  no  officer  should  retain 
his  command  in  the  army  beyond  a  certain  period  ;^ 
that  tithes  should  be  abolished ; — and  that  the  lands 
of  those  who  had  hitherto  supported  the  King,  should 
all  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  contri- 
buted to  his  overthrow.  These  doctrines,  propagated 
with  equal  industry  and  ability  by  Colonel  Lilbume, 
produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  army,  that  the  troops 
broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  Cromwell  was  obliged 
to  employ  a  body  of  some  thousand  men,  in  his 
interests,  to  reduce  them  once  more  to  obedience. 
Any  one  who  reflects  impartially  on  these  different 
circumstances,  must  perceive  at  once  the  insuperable 
difficulties  which  Cromwell  would  have  had  to  contend 
with,  had  he  set  his  face  against  a  Republican  settle- 
ment ;  the  real  cause  of  which  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  overwhelming  necessity  of  the  case.  Admitting 
him  to  have  disapproved  of  it  in  his  heart,  he  shewied 
nevertheless  his  wisdom  in  falling  in  with  the  prevail- 
ing notion ;  and  when  he  had  once  given  his  assent 
to  the  plan  of  a  Republic,  it  was  his  duty  to  maintain 
the  new  form  of  Government  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.     We  accordingly  find  him  readily  subscribing 
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to  its  authority,  and  then  without  hesitation  exerting 
all  his  energies  for  its  support. 

Shortly  after  this  period  we  lose  sight  of  Cromwell, 
except  in  a  military  capacity,  till  the  month  of  Sept. 
1651.  He  had  been  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  to  take  the  coniniaad  of  the  army  destined 
for  its  reduction,  as  early  as  March,  1649 ;  and  he 
80oa  afterwards  went  over  to  that  country,  where  he 
remained  till  the  spring  of  1650;  when,  having  sub- 
dued Ireland,  he  was  recalled  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army  intended  for  Scotland  ;  and  he  did  not  en- 
tirely finish  the  war,  till  the  decisive  battle  of  Worcester 
was  gained  by  bim,  Sept.  3,  1651.  So  that  during 
all  the  intermediate  period,  Cromwell  was  of  course 
not  present  at  any  of  the  debates  of  the  Commons, 
and  had  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  the  civil  admi- 
nistration of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  which  were 
entirely  managed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  without 
any  advice  or  interference  from  him. 

What  the  administration  of  the  Commons  proved  to 
be,  we  collect  from  the  fact,  that  within  four  months 
after  their  assumption  of  the  sovereignty,  namely,  on 
May  12,  1649,  they  judged  it  expedient  to  pass  an 
Act,  making  it  treasonable  in  any  person  to  assert  that 
their  Government  was  tyrannical,  usurped,  or  unlaw- 
fvli  which  indicates  pretty  clearly  what  most  people 
thought  concerning  their  authority.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  Republican  Party  never  really  had  the  support  of 
the  nation,  which  considered  the  Commonwealth  to  be 
rather  a  usurpation  of  its  fair  rights  and  privileges, 
than  a  creature  of  its  choice ;  and  pqople,  in  general, 
soon  grew  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  new  Govern- 
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meiit,  as  tliey  foond  it  taking  no  pains  to  improve  their 
domeslic  condition,  seeming  scarcely  to  trouble  itself 
aWut  tlie  matter.  Great  distress  prevailed  at  that 
time  amoo^pst  the  labouring  classes,  who  complained 
loudlv  of  their  want  of  employment,  and  the  burthens 
of  taxation.  In  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland  num- 
bers actually  perished  through  want.  And  it  was  cer- 
tified by  the  magistrates  of  Cumberland,  that  30,000 
families  in  that  county  "  had  neither  seed,  nor  bread- 
corn,  nor  the  means  of  procuring  either."* 

In  fact,  the  long  war,  and  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  had  dried  up  the  sources  of  employment.  But 
the  Government  paid  no  serious  attention  to  these 
complaints.  They  made  promises,  it  is  true,  of  reduc- 
tions in  the  public  expenditure  and  in  taxation,  to  ap- 
pease discontent;  but  their  promises  were  delusive. 
The  public  expenditure  was  increased,  and  taxation, 
instead  of  being  reduced,  was  further  augmented.  The 
monthly  assessment  on  the  counties  was  gradually 
raised  from  sixty,  to  ninety,  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and,  in  conclusion,  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds.f 

Hence  the  people  soon  discovered,  that,  though  they 
had  changed  masters,  their  situation,  far  from  being 
improved  by  it,  was  rendered  much  worse  than  it  had 
been  before.  The  Commonwealth  was  merely  an  oli- 
garchy,J  where  a  few  individuals,  under  cover  of  a 
nominal  Parliament,  ruled  the  nation,  and  promoted 
their  own  private  advantages  rather  than  the  public 
good.     It  was  asserted  of  them,  generally,  that  they 
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neglected  the  internal  economy  of  Government ;  that 
DO  one  of  the  objects  demanded  by  the  people  had 
been  accomplished ;  and  that  all  emoluments  and  pa- 
tronage were  monopolised  by  idle  drones,  who  did  no- 
thing.* Various  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  proceedings 
were  now  necessary  to  be  adopted  by  the  Commons, 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  rising  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination every  where  manifested  against  their  autho- 
rity ;  and  the  jails  of  England  became  at  length  filled 
with  men,  who,  by  the  fears  of  the  ruling  party,  were, 
represented  as  dangerous. 

But  of  all  the  despotic  violations  of  natural  law  and 
justice  to  which  they  had  resort,  there  is  none  more 
disgusting,  or  more  replete  with  folly,  than  the  unre- 
lenting cruelty  and  severity  with  which  they  endea- 
voured to  force  their  religious  belief  upon  the  people. 
Two-thirds  of  the  property  of  all  Catholics  were  or- 
dered to  be  seized,  if  they  refused  to  abjure  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  sequestrators  were  appointed  to  carry  these 
detestable  laws  into  execution.  Dr.  Lingard  observes, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  which  suffered  most  from  the 
ordinances  of  these  sequestrators ;  families  with  small 
fortunes,  who  were  at  once  reduced  to  a  state  of  pe- 
nury; or  husbandmen,  servants,  and  meclianics,  who, 
on  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  were  de- 
prived of  two-thirds  of  their  scanty  earnings,  even  of 
their  household  goods  and  wearing-apparel.  He  men- 
tions an  instance  of  a  Catholic  servant-maid,  an  or- 
phan, who,  during  a  servitude  of  seventeen  years,  at 
seven  nobles,  or  21.  18s.  4d.  a-year,  had  saved  20/. ; 
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but  the  sequestrators  having  discovered  witli  whom  she 
had  deposited  her  money,  took  two-tliirds,  namely, 
13/.  63.  8d.  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  left 
her  the  remaining  6/.  13s.  Ad.  She  appealed  to  com- 
missioners appointed  to  hear  sucli  appeals,  who  re- 
fused to  give  her  any  relief,  unless  she  abjured  her 
religion." 

These,  and  many  similar  enormities,  Joined  to  the 
universal  want  of  attention,  which  the  Commons  dis- 
played to  the  domestic  concerns  and  private  welfare  of 
the  people,  atoned  for  in  no  degree  by  any  public  suc- 
cesses in  war  that  had  happened,  either  by  land  or  sea, 
(successes  which  were  far  more  justly  ascrtbable  to  the 
abdities,  courage,  and  forethought  of  the  commanders, 
Cromwell  and  Blake,  than  to  any  wise  and  comprehen- 
sive calculations  of  the  Commons,)  naturally  produced 
an  increasiug  spirit  of  disaffection  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  towards  them,  which  again  led  to  increased  aud 
more  arbitrary  measures  on  their  part  in  return.  In 
1650,  a  High  Court  of  Justice  was  ajipointed  to  inquire 
into  offences  against  the  Government,  and  a  regular 
system  of  espionage  was  organised,  under  the  directions 
of  the  Council  of  State.  It  was  declared,  too,  that 
persons  refusing  to  sign  an  engagement  of  fidelitv  to 
tiie  Commons,  without  a  King  and  House  of  Lords, 
should  be  incapacitated  for  maintaining  an  action  in 
any  court  of  law.  Compliance  with  such  a  regulation 
was,  of  course,  to  many  a  matter  of  necessity.  But 
these  ill-judged  proceedings  failed  altogether  iu  pro- 
ducing the  cil'ect  expected  from  them,  and  instead  of 
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adding  to  the  security  of  the  Government,  served  only 
to  inilame  the  general  discontent. 

It  was  at  such  a  period  as  this,  when  the  nation  waft 
smarting  under  the  influence  of  feelings  painfully  ex- 
cited by  a  strong  sense  of  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of 
the  Commons,  that  Cromwell  returned  to  London,  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  a  succession  of  victories, 
by  which  he  had  ensured  the  pacification  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  ;  when  all  eyes  became  naturally  turned 
towards  him,  as  a  common  saviour  in  sucJi  times  of 
trouble.  Petitions  immediately  poured  in  upon  him 
from  the  different  counties,  asking  his  assistance ; 
wherein  the  Lord-General  was  solicited  to  become  a 
Mediator  with  the  Parliament,  "  because  the  Lord  had 
not  put  the  sword  into  his  hands  in  vain." 

There  were  two  questions  which,  at  this  time,  more 
particularly  required  settlement,  as  being  of  especial 
importance  to  the  tranquillization  of  the  public  mind. 

One  related  to  the  Royalists,  who  were  in  a  most  un- 
happy condition,  owing  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Par- 
liament; and  to  whom  measures  of  kinduess  and  con- 
ciliation were  advisable,  as  well  upon  public  grounds, 
as  from  motives  of  humanity. 

The  otlier  related  to  tlie  duration  of  the  Parliament; 
for  the  Commons  had  now  sat  no  less  than  eleven  years, 
and  had  as  yet  shewn  not  the  smallest  inclination  to 
limit  the  period  of  their  own  authority ;  whilst  there 
was  no  legally  constituted  power  in  the  State  to  limit  it 
for  them. 

Bills  for  both  these  measures  had  been  introduced 
into  Parliament  two  years  before,  but  in  the  absence  of 
Cromwell  they  had  been  allowed  to  sleep.     It  was  as- 
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serteJ  that  lliis  was  owiug  in  a  great  degree  to  a  desire 
felt  by  many  of  the  Members  to  enrich  themselves  by 
forfeitures,  their  object  being  to  perpetuate  their  own 
authority,  by  perpetuating  the  Parliament.* 

Within  a  fortnight  after  gaining  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, Cromwell  resumed  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
instantly  revived  these  two  questions. 

By  his  influence  an  act  of  oblivion  in  favour  of  the 
Royalists  was  passed  without  much  hesitation. 

But  the  other  question,  respecting  the  duration  of 
Parliament,  was  not  settled  so  easily,  nor  at  last  at  all 
satisfactorily. 

The  Commons  ultimately  agreed  to  fix  their  own  dis- 
Bolution  for  Nov.  4.  1654,  a  distance  of  three  years. 
But  their  consent  to  the  surrender  of  their  authority, 
even  at  this  remote  period,  was  not  obtained  without 
much  difficulty,  nor  till  after  several  warm  debates. 

Not  long  after  this,  Cromwell  began  to  talk  openly 
about  the  expediency  of  returning  to  the  ancient  system 
of  Government ;  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
he  had  about  this  time  begun  to  meditate  upon  the  re- 
storation of  the  Monarchy  in  his  own  person,  without 
however  possessing  any  distinct  views  upon  the  subject. 
People  may  attribute  this  to  selfish  motives,  or  not,  as 
they  please ;  but  it  may  have  sprung,  very  naturally, 
from  a  deliberate  conviction  in  Cromwell's  mind,  of  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  the  new  form  of  Government,  and 
an  honest  wish  in  him  to  benefit  the  country  by  such  re- 
forms and  changes  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
as  he  judged  to  be  expedient,  and  which  no  one  but 
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himself  would  be  likely  to  carry  into  execution.  If  it 
was  desirable  to  reetore  the  Monarcliy,  it  was  also  de- 
sirable that  the  nation,  circumstanced  at  it  was,  should 
be  ruled  by  a  man  like  Cromwell,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  its  situation  and  wants,  rather  than  by 
any  member  of  the  exiled  family,  who  knew  them  not, 
and  was  destitute  of  all  recommendation  for  the  office 
of  King,  except  that  of  birth  and  lineage.  There  wa3 
enough,  at  all  events,  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
country,  and  universal  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  at 
this  time,  to  justify  any  man,  whatever  his  political 
sentiments  may  have  previously  been,  in  now  deter- 
mining, that  the  Commonwealth  or  Republican  form 
of  Government,  ought  not  to  stand. 

The  scheme,  indeed,  of  governing  the  nation  by 
means  of  a  House  of  Commons  alone,  had  proved  a  total 
failure,  after  a  fair  trial ;  it  had  produced  none  of  the 
benefits  expected  from  it,  but  had,  on  the  contrary,  ren- 
dered matters  worse  than  they  were  before ;  and  ap- 
peared to  be  wholly  unsuited  to  the  habits,  tastes,  and 
wants  of  Englishmen.  The  avowed  sentiments  however 
of  such  a  man  as  Cromwell  respecting  the  matter  were 
well  calculated  to  alarm  the  Commons,  who  must  have 
felt  at  once  the  necessity  for  getting  rid  of  him,  and  of 
the  army,  if  they  meant  to  preserve  their  own  authority 
much  longer. 

Such  a  feeling  naturally  resolved  itself  before  long 
into  a  contest,  whether  the  Parliament  should  overthrow 
Cromwell,  or  Cromwell  the  Parliament. 

It  is  curious  to  considehwhat  slender  springs,  as  also 
sinister  motives  in  individuals,  often  direct  tlie  move- 
ments of  great  states.     The  war  with  the  Dutch,  im- 
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portant  as  it  proved  in  its  results,  seems  to  have  been 
entered  into  more  to  gratify  private  purposes,  than  for 
any  great  national  object.  The  Dutch  had  given  no 
cause  of  offence ;  and  the  war  may  be  ascribed  in  no 
slight  degree  to  the  Parliament's  dread  of  Cromwell,  it 
being  expected  that  the  great  expense  of  naval  arma- 
ments, would  furnish  thera  with  sufficient  reasons  for 
diminishing  the  military  establishment.  The  fleet  now 
was  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  army,  and  the  glory  and 
successes  of  the  navy  were  celebrated  on  all  occasions; 
whilst  the  intolerable  expense  of  the  land  forces  was 
insisted  upon,  and  the  necessity  was  urged  for  dimi- 
nishing it  by  their  reduction.* 

The  Commons  at  length,  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1652,  passed  a  resolution  for  disbanding  one-fourth  of 
the  army,  to  which  Cromwell  raised  no  objection.  In- 
deed, it  was  too  reasonable  and  popular  a  proposition 
to  be  resisted.  When,  however,  they  proposed  further 
reductions,  and  Cromwell  saw,  by  the  whole  tr^n  of 
their  proceedings,  that  his  own  power  was  aimed  at, 
before  any  satisfactory  arrangement  had  been  made  for 
limiting  the  duration  and  power  of  Parliament ;  he  met 
the  resolutions  of  the  Commons  with  a  "  remonstrance" 
from  the  army,  wherein,  after  complaining  of  the  ar- 
rears due  to  it ;  of  the  number  of  years  the  present  Par- 
liament had  sale ;  of  their  promises  to  new-mode!  the 
representation  of  the  people,  and  to  establish  successive 
Parliaments,  which  had  not  been  kept,  he  required  that 
a  new  Parliament  should  be  summoned,  and  tliat  such 
free  and  equal  government  should  be  eatablifihcd,  as 
had  long  been  promised. 

•  Hume,  vol.  »ii.  p.  ilfi,  224, 
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This  "  remonstrance"  contained,  in  fact,  the  sense  of 
the  nation.  But  warm  debates  ensued  upon  it  in  the 
CommoDB,  who  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  part  with 
their  authority  upon  such  a  requisition,  if  they  could 
help  it ;  mutual  altercations  upon  the  subject  followed, 
which  soon  widened  the  breach  already  made  between 
the  army  and  the  Parliament. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  April,  1653,  when  Cromwell 
was  presiding  at  a  council  of  officers,  which  he  had 
called  together  for  the  express  purpose  of  determining, 
in  this  critical  state  of  public  aftairs,  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  effect  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  above  im- 
portant questions,*  that  word  was  brought  him,  by 
Colonel  Ingoldsby,  that  the  Commons  were  then  sitting, 
and  had  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  dissolve  themselves, 
but  to  fill  up  the  House  by  new  elections,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  counteract  the  plans  of  tiie  officers  :  and  that  they 
were  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  deliberations  with 
regard  to  this  expedient ;  expecting  to  pass  their  Bill 
the  same  morning,  that  it  might  obtain  the  force  of 
law,f  before  their  adversaries  could  put  in  practice  any 
measures  to  prevent  it. 

No  time  waa  to  be  lost ; —  Cromwell  instantly  resolved 
upon  the  course  he  meant  to  take ;  and  immediately 
summoning  a  body  of  300  soldiers,  proceeded  forthwith 
to  the  House  ;  when,  leaving  the  military  behind  him  in 
the  lobby,  he  entered  it,  and  without  sitting  down,  or  even 
moving  his  hat,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the 
Chief  Justice  Saint  John,  immediately  addressed  it,  turn- 
ing to  the  Speaker,  as  follows  : — "  You  have  sufficiently 
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imposed  upon  the  people,  and  provided  for  yourselves 
and  relations  ;  you  have  long  cheated  the  country  by 
your  sitting  here,  nnder  pretext  of  settling  the  Com- 
monwealth, reforming  the  laws,  and  procuring  the  com- 
mon good ;  whilst  in  the  meantime  you  have  only  in- 
vaded the  wealth  of  the  state,  screwed  yourselves  and 
relations  into  all  places  of  honour  and  profit,  to  feed 
your  own  luxury  and  impiety."  Then  stamping  with 
his  foot,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  entrance  of  the 
soldiers  from  without,  he  added  ;  "  For  shame,  get  ye 
gone,  give  place  to  honester  men,  and  those  that  will 
more  faithfully  discharge  their  trust-  Ye  have  sate 
long  enough,  unless  ye  had  done  more  good.'"*  He 
now  cleared  the  House,  (himself  going  out  last,) 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  put  the  keys  in  his 
pocket,  and  departed  quietly  to  his  own  lodgings  in 
Whitehall. 

Thus  at  length  fell  by  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  the 
celebrated  Long  Parliament,  after  an  existence  <rf 
twelve  years,  without  an  effort  being  made  in  its 
favour,  or  even  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  expressed 
by  any  part  of  the  nation.  It  fell  indeed  without  a 
Btruggle,  or  a  groan,  unpitied  and  unregretted.  The 
members  slunk  away  to  tlieir  homes,  as  if  to  hide  their 
heads  for  shame,  whilst  the  rejoicings  of  the  people 
in  all  directions  testified  their  satisfaction,  that  "the 
ann  of  the  Lord  had  broken  the  mighty."  Nor  i« 
this  to  be  wondered  at;  Mr.  Hallam  states,  that, 
'*  scarce  two  or  three  public  acts  of  justice,  huma- 
*u'yi  or  generosity,  and  very  few  of  political  wisdom 

•  Memoirs  of  Cromwell  by  l-'raucis  Peck. 
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or  courage,  are  recorded  of  them,  from  their  quarrel 
with  the  King  to  their  expulsion  by  Cromwell."* 

Let  the  blind  worshippers  of  the  omnipotence  and 
wisdom  of  a  House  of  Commons,  weigh  these  several 
circumstances  well,  before  they  presume  to  find  fault 
with  Cromwell,  for  what  he  did  on  this  memorable 
occasion.  Cromwell's  unanswerable  justification  is  to 
be  found  in  the  numerous  addresses  of  congratulation 
that  immediately  poured  in  upon  him  from  the  chief 
counties  and  corporations,  from  the  army,  and  from 
the  fleet,  and  in  the  general  joy  of  the  people  every 
where  displayed;  all  tending  to  prove,  that  he  was 
thought  to  have  consulted  the  national  interests,  in 
forcibly  dissolving  such  a  Parliament,  and  was  for  so 
doing  accounted  a  benefactor  of  his  countrymen. 

♦  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 
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The  Long  Parliament  having  been  thus  unceremo- 
niously dismissed,  the  whole  power  of  the  State 
remained  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell.  Was 
he  to  retain  it,  or  deliver  it  over  to  others  ?  He  pre- 
ferred the  latter  course.  His  first  step  was  to  appoint 
a  Council  of  State,  himself  being  President :  and  bis 
next,  after  some  weeks  deliberation  with  his  Council, 
to  summon  a  new  Parliament  upon  a  plan  totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  former  one. 

He  had  observed  the  marked  attention  bestowed  by 
the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  upon  their 
worldly  interests,  far  superior  in  reality  to  any  zeal 
which  they  had  evinced  for  the  public  good ;  and  he 
very  naturally  supposed,  that>  if  a  body  of  men  could 
be  found  to  serve  in  Parliament,  whose  views  were  not 
so  much  directed  to  the  rewards  of  this  world,  as  to 
those  of  the  next,  less  selfish  feelings  would  prevail, 
and  public  atfairs  would  be  conducted  with  greater  ad- 
vantage to  all  men. 

With  these  views,  he  sent  round  to  the  ministers  of 
the  "  Congregational  Churches,"  established  in  the 
different  counties,  to  take  the  sense  of  their  congrega- 
tions as  to  tlie  persons  whom  they  considered  to  be 
"most  faithful,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetous- 
and  he  ordered  a  return  of  their  names  to  be 
made  to  him.      From   these,  with  the  advice  of  Im 
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Council,  he  selected  139  representatives  for  England, 
6  for  Wales,  6  for  Ireland,  and  6  for  Scotland ;  and 
then  sent  each  person  a  writ  of  summons  under  his 
own  signature,  requiring  his  personal  attendance  at 
Whitehall  on  a  certain  day,  when,  by  an  instrument 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  he  delivered  over  to  this 
assembly  the  Svpreine  Authority,  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
months,  to  be  transmitted  by  them,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  to  another  assembly,  previously  chosen  by 
themselves. 

This  is  what  was  called  the  Little  Parliament,  which 
was  also  denominated  Barebones'  Parliament,  and 
which,  owing  to  the  strange  and  fanatical  langTiage 
of  its  members,  afforded  a  handle  for  ridicule,  and 
for  assertions  amongst  Cromwell's  enemies,  that  his 
object  in  creating  such  an  assembly,  was  to  render 
Parliaments  ridiculous  altogether,  with  a  view  to  pave 
the  way  more  readily  to  his  own  future  elevation.  That 
Cromwell  may  have  occasionally  indulged  in  visions  of 
royalty  at  tliis  time  is  verj'  possible ;  he  was  the  only 
person  capable  of  filling  the  throne  advantageously 
in  such  distracted  and  turbulent  times,  and  this  of 
coulee  he  well  knew ;  but  it  is  extremely  improba- 
ble, that  in  selecting  this  Parliament,  and  putting 
so  much  power  into  their  hands,  he  had  any  sinister 
intentions  of  promoting  his  own  advancement ;  for,  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  he  voluntarily  divested  himself 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  own  authority,  not  only  for 
fifteen  months,  but  for  what  may  be  called  an  unlimited 
period  afterwards,  which  is  certainly  not  the  course 
which  so  discreet  a  man  would  have  pursued,  had 
his  real  object  then   been   to  get  possession  of  the 
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sovereignty  himself.  The  probability  is,  that  he  se- 
rioorily  belieoed  this  new  method  of  election  would 
procure  for  the  nation  a  more  honest,  disinterested, 
and  virtuous  body  of  men,  to  administer  the  func- 
tions of  Government,  than  an  election  conducted  in 
the  usual  manner.  And  the  notion  will  not  appear 
by  any  means  extraordinary,  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
deep  sense  of  religion  which  he  uniformly  maintained, 
and  the  peculiar  stress  he  always  laid,  in  common 
with  most  of  his  followers,  upon  godliness,  and  certain 
austere  religious  observances,  as  evidences  of  a  virtuous 
life.  Nor,  indeed,  has  any  one,  who  thinks  that  his 
own  religious  belief  affords  a  better  criterion  than 
Cromwell's  for  trj-ing  moral  actions,  the  smallest  right 
to  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of  that  great  man  on 
this  occasion.  That  he  was  mistaken  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  but  so  is  every  other  person,  who  thinks 
to  make  religion  a  teat  of  morality.  Religion,  unhap- 
pily, as  at  present  understood,  affords  no  such  test ;  on 
the  contrary,  so  long  as  the  causes  of  moral  evil 
remain  wrapped  up  in  mystery,  it  is  liable  to  so  many 
perversions,  from  the  contrivance  and  ingenuity  of 
man,  and  its  doctrines  are  interpreted  in  so  many 
diflerent  ways,  that  it  offers  in  reality  no  solid  founda- 
tion on  which  any  comprehensive  and  practical  system 
of  morals  can  be  erected  ;  and,  conseipientiy,  it  is  but 
too  often  productive  of  as  much  evil  as  good. 

For  instance,  Governments  either  make  religion  an 
affair  of  state,  or  they  do  not- 
Let  us  suppose  the  latter  case,  where  a  Government 
deems  it  unnecessary  to  influence  the  public  mind  in 
any  way,  by  means  of  au  Bstablitihcd  Church,  but  allows 
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its  subjects  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  feelings  and 
inclinations.  Here  we  see  no  teachers  legally  appointed 
to  expound  the  mysteries  of  religion  and  render  it  con- 
ducive to  the  practice  of  morality  and  virtue  ;  but 
every  man  is  left  to  his  own  unassisted  judgment,  to  ex- 
pound these  mysteries  for  himself,  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions from  them,  to  choose  bis  own  particular  creed, 
to  select  his  own  religious  ministers,  and  to  form  his 
own  code  of  morals  accordingly.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence 1  Individuals  are,  as  it  were,  invited  to  em- 
bark in  abstruse  speculations  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  obviously  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  human  comprehension.  Wise  men  will, 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  peace  of  mind,  avoid  doing 
this;  but  the  weak-minded,  the  foolish,  and  the  timid, 
are  sure  to  go  to  work  upon  these  topics,  so  as  to  be- 
come an  easy  prey  to  holy  impostors,  and  superstitious 
fanatics,  who,  either  from  worldly  motives,  or  mistaken 
zeal,  assume  the  garb  of  religion,  and  are  ever  at  hand 
to  take  advantage  of  their  credulity  ;  whilst  those,  who 
do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  thus  imposed  upon  by 
others,  become  equally  the  victims  of  their  own  en- 
thusiasm. Wherever  there  is  no  Established  Church, 
there  can  be  no  established  or  settled  belief  about  reli- 
gion ;  but  all  is  uncertain  ;  the  misfortune  of  this 
being,  that  uncertainty  in  religious  matters  leads  to 
uncertainty  in  moral  ones.  Sects  will  constantly  be 
springing  up,  where  the  zeal  of  contending  ministers 
will  have  no  other  effect  but  to  puzzle  men's  under- 
standings altogether  about  religious  topics,  and  to  con- 
found aU  their  notions  of  morality.  Hence  religion  it- 
self is  apt  to  degenerate  into  mere  fanaticism  and  super- 
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stition ;  whilst  a  profession  of  strange  and  monstrous 
doctrines,  or  a  rigid  abstinence  from  harmless  plea- 
sures, is  made  a  substitute  for  moral  actions,  and  gains 
greater  credit  with  mankind  tlian  the  real  practice  of 
virtue.  The  end  of  this  will  unavoidably  be  a  general 
dislocation  of  the  principal  ties  of  social  and  moral 
duty.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  where  there 
is  no  established  religion,  and  where  every  one  is  left 
to  follow  what  creed  he  happens  to  likes  best,  the  result 
has  turned  out  as  was  to  be  expected.  Fanaticism  there 
is  more  prevalent  than  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

Let  U3  nest  suppose  a  case  of  an  opposite  description, 
where  religion  is  employed  by  the  Government  as  a 
means  of  regulating  the  social  system,  and  where  its 
precepts  are  sought  to  be  enforced  under  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  an  Established  Churcli. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  here,  that  religion,  thus 
established  in  counectiou  with,  and  supported  by,  a 
Government,  which  pays  and  maintains  its  ministers, 
must  partake  largely  of  the  disposition  and  character  of 
that  Government  to  which  it  belongs ;  and,  if  this 
happen  to  be  built  upon  false  or  doubtful  principles  of 
morality  and  public  policy,  the  government  religion 
will  often  be  employed  to  inculcate  maxims  of  false  or 
doubtful  morality,  and  public  policy,  in  aid  of  the 
views  of  the  Government,  whose  existence  may  some- 
times depend  on  the  dissemination  and  encourage- 
ment of  such  doctrines.  Religion  is  then  made  an 
instrument  of  evil.  The  history  of  all  Established 
Churches,  accordingly,  teaches  us  that  they  have  in- 
variably taken  the  side  of  the  Government  to  which 
tliuy  belong,  in  all  questions  arising  between  it  and  the 
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people,  and  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  people 
from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  just  rights.  Even 
the  EngUsh  Church  itself,  so  superior  in  many  respects 
to  most  other  churches,  is  hetter  known  as  the  defender, 
if  not  the  advocate,  of  arbitrary  measures,  and  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  than  as  the  enliglitened  and  steady 
friend  of  any  improved  methods  of  government,  or  the 
teacher  even  of  any  consistent  system  of  sound  mora- 
lity. Sects  again  are  the  consequence  of  an  Establislied 
Church  not  performing  its  duty,  springing  up,  (if  not 
kept  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  power,)  out  of  opposi- 
tion and  hatred  to  a  system  that  is  seen  perverting  the 
spirit  of  true  religion  to  serve  the  selfish  purposes  of  man ; 
hence  fanaticism  and  superstition  here  also  make  their 
appearance,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  families,  and  interfere 
with  many  of  the  most  innocent  enjoyments  of  domestic 
life.  The  melancholy  reflection  derived  from  all  these 
different  considerations  is,  however,  tliis,  that  religion 
itself  must  fall  gradually  more  and  more  into  disre- 
pute; because  the  pernicious  pnrposes  to  which  it  is  so 
often  misapplied,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  individuals  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  bad  or  dubious  governments  on 
the  other,  are  so  manifest  to  every  man,  that  benevo- 
lent, wise,  and  thinking  people,  are  apt  to  doubt,  not 
only  the  utility,  but  the  truth  of  religion  altogether, 
whilst  they  see  it  productive  of  so  much  general  mis- 
chief ;  and  hence  its  incalculable  benefits  become,  in  a 
great  measure,  lost  to  mankind. 

But,  if  it  be  true,  in  the  case  of  Governments  founded 
on  false  or  doubtful  principles  of  morality,  that  an 
Established  Church  will  be  guided  in  its  movements 
by  the  wishes  of  a  Government  of  this  description,  and 
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will  at  times  endeavour  to  propagate  false  or  doubtful 
principles  of  morality,  in  support  of  its  views  ;  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  is  true  also;  that  where  a 
Government  happens  to  be  founded  on  sound  principles 
of  morality,  and  of  public  policy,  and  has  no  other 
object  but  that  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the 
people  entrusted  to  its  charge,  there  an  Established 
Church  must,  with  equal  certainty,  exhibit  itself  as  the 
friend  of  good  government,  and  the  teacher  of  a  system 
of  pure  morality  and  virtue.  A  Government,  so  con- 
stituted, that  declined  the  aid  of  religion,  as  an  engine 
of  state,  to  further  its  objects  of  national  improvement, 
would  reject  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of 
good,  for  the  civilization,  instruction,  and  happiness  of 
its  subjects.  Should  ever  a  Government  arise,  thus 
wisely  and  beneficently  framed,  having  a  National 
Church  established  in  due  conformity,  then  indeed, 
and  not  before,  will  the  observances  of  religion  afford 
a  guide  to  determine  men's  moral  conduct,  for  then 
will  the  most  religious  men  be  those  who  are  most  con- 
versant with  moral  and  political  knowledge,  and  these 
will  be  the  wisest,  as  they  will  be  the  best. 

With  respect  to  the  Little  Parliament,  collected  to- 
gether in  so  novel  a  manner  by  Cromwell,  we  shall 
here  remark,  that  it  does  not  deserve  any  part  of  the 
odium  that  has  been  cast  upon  it.  It  is  not  true,  as 
stated  by  Hume,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  mem- 
bers who  composed  it  were  low  mechanics;  they  were, 
on  the  contrary,  for  tlie  most  part,  gentlemen  of  good 
family,  and  all  of  them  were  men  of  independent  for- 
tune,* though  not  of  opulence,  accustomed  to  think  for 

*  Unganl,  vol.  rii-  p.  144. 
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themselves  on  the  momentous  questions  that  divided 
the  nation.  Neither  were  the  members  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, when  they  carae  to  apply  themselves  to  business, 
found  at  all  deficient  in  the  requisite  qualifications. 
On  the  contrary,  they  shewed  by  their  promptitude 
and  resolution,  as  well  as  by  the  Reforms  they  sought 
to  establish,  that  they  possessed  both  inclination  and 
knowledge  for  benefiting  the  country  in  as  great  a  de- 
gree, certainly,  as  any  of  their  predecessors  had  done 
before,  or  their  successors  have  done  since.  They 
soon  established  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  economy ; 
they  simplified  and  improved  the  constitution  of  the 
treasury;  abolished  all  unnecessary  offices,  and  reduced 
the  salaries  of  others;*  they  subjected  the  public  ac- 
counts to  the  most  rigoroas  scrutiny ;  they  even  ven- 
tured to  grapple  with  those  mighty  and  dangerous  an- 
tagonists, the  Courts  of  Law  and  Chancery,  proposing 
to  reduce  the  Laws  of  England  to  a  code,  comprised 
within  the  compass  of  a  pocket  volume,  and  they  went 
90  far  as  actually  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  task. 
Their  behaviour,  also,  towards  Cromwell  was  judi- 
cious; they  treated  him  at  all  times  with  respect,  with- 
out submitting  to  his  dictation,  sometimes  following  hia 
advice,  but  quite  as  often  rejecting  the  recommenda- 
tions, and  amending  the  resolutions  of  the  Council,  of 
which  he  was  Lord  President. f 

In  these  several  proceedings,  we  discover,  not  only 
an  earnest  zeal  punctually  and  faithfully  to  discharge 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  but  also  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  objects  for  which  their  services  were  most 
wanted. 

■  Lingard,  vol.  vii.  p.  148.  ^  Tbitl.  vol.  vii.  p.  145. 
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Why,  then,  did  this  Parliament,  whose  Reforms  ex- 
hibited such  proofs  of  requisite  ability,  which  shewed 
such  enei^y  in  despatch  of  business,  and  whose  moral 
intrepidity  was  so  decided,  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  country  ?  The  answer  will  be  found  in  this  : — 
That,  a  large  public  assembly,  like  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, representing  all  sorts  of  feelings  and  sentiments, 
and  actuated  by  a  multiplicity  of  views,  must  be,  from 
its  very  nature,  however  chosen,  essentially  unfitted  to 
conduct  the  administration  of  a  great  nation  in  a 
proper  maimer.  No  Government  can  proceed  well, 
unless  its  movements  be  founded  on  system^  and  a 
Goverumont  conducted  by  numbers  must  obviously  be 
dennd  of  all  system.  It  was,  consequently,  never 
iiUoudcil  by  the  English  Constitution,  that  the  House  of 
Ciuumons  should  carry  on  any  part  of  the  executive  ; 
all  the  (Constitution  intended,  was,  and  all  that  reason 
ap|m>vcs,  is,  that  the  Commons  should  faithfully  watch 
owr  and  suporiutoud  the  proceedings  of  the  executive, 
and  o«U  it  to  uocouut  when  necessary,  but  should  never 
uuhUUo  with  the  oxocutive  power  themselves. 

At  iho  timo  wo  are  speaking  of,  the  nation  was  in 
tlio  uuvHt  disordered  state  imaginable,  wanting,  more. 
ihau  at  any  proooding  period,  a  wise,  temperate,  and 
judioious  systtMU  of  Ciovorument,  to  reproduce  ordevy 
and  prt^vout  u  reounvnoo  of  civil  war,  which  was  far 
lV\mi  uuprtdmbK\  How  was  any  systematic  plan,  for 
U<HiUii))t  tho  nutiouul  }vrievaucos,  to  be  expected  from  a 
Uou»o  of  I'ouuuous,  that  had  neither  King,  nor  Lords, 
W\^r  aux  otht^r  h^jyuUy  aoknowUnlgod  Regulator^  to  direct 
itx  auwi^uiouts,  with  powi^  suttioient  to  confine  it,  when 
ihV%NJMiar\\  within  voasouublo  bounds?    The  result  natu- 
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rally  was,  that,  as  this  House  of  Commons  gradually  dis- 
covered, like  its  predecessors,  its  own  strength,  and  the 
absence  of  all  curb  on  its  inclinatiuns,  it  soon  overstepped 
the  limits  of  prudence,  and  began  to  develope  intentions 
of  a  character  well  calculated  to  alarm  all  reaaonabie 
minds.  "Satan  was  at  length  to  be  attacked  in  his 
strong-holds:"  aud  the  patrons  of  livings,  and  owners  of 
(itbes,  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  property.  The  idea 
of  dispossessing  its  owners  of  any  description  of  pro- 
perty honestly  acquired,  (admitting  cluircli  preferment 
and  tithes  to  be  a  most  impolitic  modification  of  pro- 
perty,) was  enough  to  frighten  the  possessors  of  all 
property.  Such  doctrines  propounded  in  Parliament, 
naturally  gave  rise  tu  many  wild  and  dangerous  opi- 
nions without,  subversive  of  all  civil  government, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  to  reduce  all  men  to  an 
equality.  The  army,  the  lawyers,  the  gentry,  the 
clergy,  indeed  every  man  wlio  had  any  thing  to  lose, 
began,  therefore,  to  feel  serious  alarm  ;  and  whilst  the 
language  employed  by  the  Parliament,  composed  as  It 
exclusively  wa-s  of  relupxnis  men,  deeply  tainted  with 
the  fanaticism  of  the  times,  exposed  it  to  ridicule; 
Cromwell  was  again  applied  to  from  all  quarters  for 
protection  against  such  fanatics,  who  were  eager  to 
pull  down  every  interest  in  the  State,  and  destroy  the 
"  birth-right  and  inheritance"  of  the  people,  for  which 
so  much  blood  had  been  shed.  The  fears  of  the  nation 
were,  indeed,  quite  just ;  this  Little  Parliament,  if  it 
had  been  suffered  to  proceed,  would  soon  have  laid  low 
every  institution,  and  involved  the  nation  once  more  in 
civil  war.  But  Cromwell  put  an  end  to  its  authority 
by  again  ordering   the   House  to    be    cleared    by  the 
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military.  And  thus  the  two  first  attempts  to  admini- 
ster the  affairs  of  the  nation  upon  a  Republican  model, 
by  means  of  a  House  of  Commons  alone,  though  the 
two  Houses,  through  which  the  experiment  was  made, 
were  each  of  the  most  opposite  character,  proved  de- 
cided failures. 

CromweU's  next  step  was  to  place  himself  at  once  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  as  general  director  of  the 
whole  machine,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Protector. 
This  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  means  of  the  army, 
which  appears  to  have  stepped  forward  on  this  occa- 
sion, (though  it  may  be  presumed  at  his  suggestion,) 
with  a  plan  for  a  New  Constitution,  more  likely  to  suit 
the  public  exigencies,  than  the  one  which  had  so  com- 
pletely failed.  It  was  drawn  up,  ostensibly,  by  Gene- 
ral Lambert  and  a  Council  of  Officers,  who  called  it 
the  ^^  Instrument  of  Government,'*  and  tendered  it  pub- 
licly to  Cromwell  for  his  acceptance.  There  is,  how- 
ever, better  reason  for  considering  it  to  have  originated 
really  with  Cromwell  himself  The  new  plan  was  cer- 
tainly a  marked  improvement  upon  that  of  the  preced- 
ing  Commonwealth,  which  placed  the  entire  Govern- 
ment, executive  as  well  as  legislative,  in  the  hands  of 
Parliament.  It  was  now  proposed  to  vest  it  jointly  in 
a  Protector  and  a  Parliament,  the  Protector  to  manage 
the  executive,  under  the  superintendance  and  control 
of  Parliament.  So  that  the  intention  was  to  appoint  a 
Responsihle  Chief  Magistrate^  who  would  be  account- 
able, in  a  great  degree,  for  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  in  addition  to  a  Parliament ;  instead  of 
allowing  the  sovereignty  to  remain  vested  as  before  in 
a  Parliament  alone,  which  being  subject  to  no  superior 
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authority,  nor  in  fact  to  any  control  from  any  quarter, 
had  it  in  its  power  to  do  just  as  it  pleased,  without 
being  accountable  to  any  body. 

That  Cromwell's  direct  assumption  of  the  supreme 
authority  in  tins  instance  should  have  raised  up  against 
him  a  host  of  enemies,  amongst  all  those  who  are  in- 
capable of  seeing  the  combination  of  circumstances  that 
influenced  his  conduct,  is  not  surprising.  But  every 
one  who  looks  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  at  the  internal 
condition  of  the  kingdom  at  the  time  we  are  speaking 
of,  will  easily  collect  from  it  two  things ;  first,  that 
in  order  to  restore  public  tranquillity,  and  prevent 
the  nation  from  relapsing  into  a  course  of  civil  war, 
a  strong  government,  with  an  energetic,  but  judicious 
and  systematic  hand  to  conduct  it,  was  essentially 
necessary.  And  secondly,  tliat  the  nation  was  not  in 
a  condition  for  deciding  upon  any  particular  plan  of 
Government,  much  less  for  making  choice  of  a  person  to 
carrj'  it  into  execution,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
factions  winch  prevailed,  so  dividing  and  confusing 
ils  opinions  on  political  subjects,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  common  consent  to  be  obtained  to  any  one  single 
measure  for  the  public  good.  Unless,  therefore,  Crom- 
well, or  some  one  else  equally  well  qualified  for  the 
task,  had  undertaken  the  settlement  of  the  nation's 
aifairs,  of  his  own  authority,  without  waiting  for  general 
permission,  the  nation  must  have  remained  without 
any  settlement  at  all,  till  people  could  have  agreed 
exactly  as  to  what  they  wanted,  and  bloodshed  was 
sure  to  occur  long  before  that  happened. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  factions  did  not 
differ  upon    trifling  points,  but    upon   matters  of  tre- 
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mendous  import,  calculated  to  rouse  men's  passions 
from  their  inmost  depths ;  and  that  they  were  com- 
posed of  men  inflamed  by  the  most  deadly  hatred,  reli- 
gious and  political, towards  each  other;  who,  after  having 
been  fighting  for  years  in  defence  of  their  opinions,  were 
become  so  enthusiastic  as  to  be  ready  to  die,  rather  than 
surrender  the  smallest  particle  of  their  belief. 

There  were  the  Presbyterians,  all  Republicans  or 
Commonwealth  Men,  burning  with  a  desire  to  enforce 
their  religious  belief  upon  the  rest  of  the  nation,  by 
putting  in  practice  the  most  violent  maxims  of  religious 
persecution,  such  as  are  incompatible  at  all  times  with 
the  peace  of  society,  and  were  still  more  so  with  the 
opposite  zeal  of  the  many  other  sects  which  then  pre- 
vailed. 

There  were  the  Independents,  fierce  Republicans  also, 
but  bitterly  hating  the  Presbyterians,  who  differed 
with  them  upon  religious  doctrines,  and  in  their  whole 
system  of  church  worship. 

The  Levellers,  all  powerful  in  the  army,  and  Repub- 
'licans  of  an  ultra  kind,  were  for  abolishing  all  dis- 
tinctions  of  men,    for   passing   laws    to   prevent    any 
accumulation  of  property  in  future,  and  for  reducing 
every  man  to  a  state  of  equality. 

The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  and  Anabaptists,  religious 
zealots  of  a  still  more  furious  description  than  any  of 
the  former,  but  equally  Republicans,  hoped  to  intro- 
duce the  dominion  of  Christ  and  his  Saints,  under  the 
expectation  of  ruling  themselves,  and  putting  into 
practice  the  most  abominable  absurdities.  Some  of 
these  people  were  in  the  habit  of  openly  denouncing 
Cromwell,  in  their  pulpits  and  religious  meetings,  as 
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**  the  beast  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  old  dragon  and  the 
man  of  sin,"  because  he  refused  to  lend  himself  to 
their  extravagant  vagaries. 

Violently  opposed  to  these  several  factions  were  the 
Royalists,  an  immense  body,  smarting  under  the  per- 
secutions of  years,  nnanimously  bent  upon  a  restoration 
of  the  exiled  family,  and  eager  to  revenge  themselves 
by  similar  persecutions  upon  their  numerous  enemies. 

And,  again,  there  was  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who 
were  by  no  means  inclined  to  Republican  institutions, 
bnl  were  desirous  of  a  settlement  on  any  terms  that 
would  enable  them  to  sit  down  in  peace  to  manage  their 
domestic  affairs,  and  who  looked  back  with  feelings  of 
regret  to  the  Constitution  of  their  forefathers. 

If  now,  to  all  these  jarring  elements  of  disorder  and 
confusion,  we  add  the  evil  effects  produced  on  men's 
minds  in  general  by  a  familiarity  with  scenes  of  violence 
during  a  long  course  of  civil  war,  the  wide-spreading 
animosities  that  naturally  spring  from  confiscations  of 
property,  rapine,  and  bloodshed,  and  the  insecurity  both 
to  person  and  property  that  is  sure  to  ensue ;  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  a  vigorous  government, 
with  a  master's  hand,  was  wanting  to  calm  the  dis- 
turbed waters,  and  to  restore  things  once  more  through- 
out the  country  to  a  state  of  harmony  and  peace.  What 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  a  renewed  conflict  between 
BO  many  contending  interests  and  passions  might  have 
been,  had  there  been  uo  such  man  as  Cromwell,  poB- 
sessed  of  sufficient  moral  courage  to  disregard  the 
whisperings  of  false  delicacy,  and  to  take  the  settlement 
of  the  nation's  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  it  is  impos- 
sible exactly   to    determine :    but  the   leasl  evil  to  be 


iqpprelieiided  ivould  hare  been  m  lelapse  into  civil  war 
and  bloodslied^  more  desperate  than  ever. 

Mr.  Hallam,  tlierefore,  very  justly  observes,  that 
Cromwell's  assumption  of  the  supreme  authority  at 
this  time  iras  a  necessary  and  wkaksome  usurpation, 
securing  the  natkm  firom  the  mischievous  follies  of 
ianatics  in  religion,  and  the  more  cold-blooded  tyranny 
of  an  OUgarchy  under  the  name  of  a  Commonwealth.* 
And  even  Hume,  who  is  never  friendly  to  Cromwell, 
expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect,  and  justifies  the 
Protector  on  this  particular  occasion,  on  the  ground  of 
necessity  and  public  good.f 

When  Cromwell  accepted  the  office,  he  declared, 
that  he  did  it  merely  to  exercise  the  duty  of  Constable, 
and  preserve  peace  in  the  nation ;  and  that  people  in 
general  were  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  is  proved  by 
their  ready  acquiescence  in  the  change. 

A  short  examination  of  the  Plan  of  the  New  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  unacceptable  in  this  place. 

The  Protector  was  appointed  Supreme  Ms^istrate  of 
the  Commonwealth.  In  his  name  was  all  justice  to  be 
administered ;  and  from  him  were  all  Magistrates,  and 
all  honours  to  be  derived,  whilst  he  had  the  power  of 
pardoning  all  crimes,  excepting  murder  and  treason. 
A  Council  of  State  was  at  the  same  time  appointed, 
which  was  not  to  exceed  twenty-one,  nor  be  less  than 
thirteen  persons ;  and  these  were  to  hold  their  office 
during  life  or  good  behaviour.  The  executive  power 
was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Protector  and  his 
Council,  The  Protector  was  not  to  be  at  liberty  to 
treat  even  with  Foreign  States  without  the  advice  of  his 

•  Hallaniy  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  t  Hume,  vol  vii.  p.  241. 
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Council,  nor  to  make  peace  or  war  without  its  consent. 
The  disposal  of  all  military  and  naval  power,  was 
vested  in  the  Protector  _;t»iH(/'y  with  the  Parliament.  The 
appointinent  too  of  the  principal  officers  of  state,  of 
the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  Admiral,  Chief- Governors  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  Chief- Justices  of  the  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas,  was  to  be  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  Parliament.  Laws  could  not  be  made,  nor  Taxes 
imposed,  except  by  consent  of  Parliament ;  to  which 
was  added  a  clause,  that  if  the  Protector's  assent  to 
Bills  passed  by  the  Parliament  was  not  obtained  within 
twenty  days,  they  were  to  have  the  effect  of  Laws  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament  alone.  The  Protector  thus 
had  DO  veto  in  effect  upon  the  laws,  and  therefore  the 
Legislative  authority  must  be  considered  to  have  been 
vest«d  exclusively  in  the  Parliament,  wliich  had  it  in 
its  power  to  pass  what  laws  it  pleased.  The  Protector 
was  obliged  to  summon  a  Parliament  every  three  j'cars; 
and  he  was  not  allowed  to  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  dis- 
solve it,  except  by  its  own  consent,  until  five  months 
bad  elapsed  after  calling-  it  together.  All  the  small 
boroughs,  most  exposed  to  influence  and  corruption, 
were  to  be  disfranchised ;  and  the  number  of  county 
members  was  to  be  increased ;  so  as  to  make  tlie  pro- 
portion of  county  members,  to  members  representing 
towns,  as  about  two  to  one  ;  whilst  every  man  who  pos- 
sessed property,  either  in  land  or  personalty,  to  the 
value  of  200/.  (equal  to  about  1000/.  at  the  present 
time)  was  entitled  to  a  vote. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  Cromwell's  plan  for 
a  New  Constitution — in  which  two  things  are  especially 
remarkable  ; — First,  The  total  absence  of  all  indication 
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of  a  desire  to  exalt  himself  in  any  way  beyond  what 
the  real  exigencies  of  the  case  required,  and  was  con- 
sistent with  the  public  good. 

And,  secondly,  the  deep  insight  which  he  appears  to 
have  had  into  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  as  shewn  by  his  Reform  of  Parliament;  the 
object  of  which  clearly  was  to  establish  the  Government 
upon  a  hroB.d  Aristocraticaly  and  not  a  Democratical  basis. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  Cromweirs  only  error 
was,  in  not  giving  to  himself,  who  was  to  conduct  the 
executive,  more  power  than  he  did.  The  Protector 
received  too  little  power,  and  the  Parliament  too  much. 
The  denying  himself  a  negative  voice  upon  the  laws,  and 
the  not  allowing  himself  the  privilege  of  appointing  the 
principal  officers  of  state,  except  with  the  approbation 
of  Parliament,  gave  the  sovereignty  in  reality  to  the 
Parliament  ;*  so  that  Cromwell's  authority  rested  on  a 
very  precarious  foundation. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  all  that  need  be  ob- 
served is,  that  no  system  of  Representation  has  ever  been 
proposed  to  this  nation,  so  fair,  and  in  every  way  so  well 
calculated  to  harmonize  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution,  as  this  of  Cromwell,  The  number 
of  members  for  counties,  in  England  and  Wales,  was 
fixed  at  267,  (including  one  member  for  each  University, 
who  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  land ;)  and 
the  number  of  members  for  towns,  at  132  only  ;  thus  the 
proportion  of  county  representatives,  to  those  for  towns, 
was  settled  at  two  to  one,  or  rather  more,  in  favour  of 
counties,  a  proportion  admirably  adapted  for  securing  to 
Agriculture  its  fair  preponderance  in  the  national  coun- 

*  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 
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cils,  without  conferring  upon  it  any  undue  influence 
likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Commerce. 
The  elections  on  this  occasion  were  all  conducted  with 
perfect  freedom,  according  to  the  admission  even  of 
Htimc,*  who  adds  that  a  more  fair  representation  of  the 
people  could  not  be  desired  or  expected. 

Having  thus  seen  Cromwell  established  in  Supreme 
Authority,  as  Lord  Protector,  and  a  Parliament  shortly 
afterwards  assembled  at  his  summons,  elected  in  a  way 
that  marks  very  decidedly  the  general  sincerity  of  his 
intentions  for  the  public  good  ;  we  may  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  Representatives  of  the  people  would  meet 
him,  with  their  private  animosities  laid  aside,  if  any 
such  happened  to  be  entertained,  all  anxious  to  co-ope- 
rate with  so  distinguished  a  man,  in  the  difficult,  but 
very  necessary  task,  of  adjusting  and  settling  the  na- 
tion's grievances.  The  first  movement,  however,  of  the 
Coramona  shews  that  body  to  have  been  actuated  by  no 
such  views. 

They  began  with  arraigning  the  Protector's  autho- 
rity, and  questioning  his  right  to  the  title  altogether, 
using  the  utmost  freedom  with  the  dignity  of  the  new 
othce,  and  censuring  the  personal  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Protector  himself:  they  proceeded  against  him 
to  the  length  of  appointing  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  whole  "  Instrument  of 
Government,"  So  that  the  Protector  was  at  once,  and 
at  the  first  opening  of  the  session,  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  force  against  the  Parliament,  to  obtain 
u  recognition  of  his  authority,  and  of  certain  principles 
contained  in  the  "Instrument,"  which  he  contended 
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were  fundamental ;  and  all  this  to  prevent  the  new 
system  of  Government  from  being  overturned  at  its 
commencement.  There  were  four  things  declared  by 
him  to  be  fundamental.  1st.  That  the  Supreme  Power 
should  be  vested  in  a  single  person  and  Parliament. — 
2nd.  That  the  Parliament  should  be  successive,  and  not 
perpetual. — 3rd.  That  neither  Protector,  nor  Parliament 
alone,  should  possess  the  uncontrolled  command  of  the 
military  force ;  — and,  4th.  That  liberty  of  conscience 
should  be  fenced  round  with  such  barriers,  as  would 
exclude  both  profaneness  and  persecution.  And  he 
now  told  the  Parliament  plainly,  that,  as  the  same 
"  Instrument  of  Government,"  which  made  them  a 
Parliament,  had  made  him  Lord  Protector,  he  would 
not  permit  them  to  sit,  and  yet  disown  the  authority 
by  which  they  sate.  He  then  required  the  different 
members  to  sign  a  recognition  of  his  authority,  and 
an  engagement  not  to  disturb  or  alter  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  **  Instrument,"  under  pain 
of  being  excluded  the  House.  The  remainder  of  the 
articles  contained  in  it  he  left  to  their  discretion  to 
deal  with  as  they  thought  proper.  To  these  terms 
many  of  the  members  refused  to  submit ;  but  300,  or 
thereabouts,  signed  the  engagement,  and  the  rest  were 
excluded  the  House.  It  was  not  however  likely,  that 
those  who  thus  gave  way  to  the  superior  power  of 
Cromwell  on  this  occasion,  would  be  in  better  humour 
with  him  for  it  afterwards.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  five  months,  that  the  Commons 
continued  to  sit,  nothing  whatever  was  done  by  them, 
beyond  reviewing  the  **  Instrument  of  Government," 
which  they  took  to  pieces,  and  examined,  article  by 
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article,  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy.  Nor  was 
it  of  the  slightest  use  for  the  Protector  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  public  service,  for  they  would  not  con- 
descend to  take  any  notice  of  him,  and  never  sent  htm 
a  single  law  for  his  assent,  being  resolved  in  fact  to 
hold  no  communication  with  hira.  So  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him,  under  such  circumstances,  to  carry  on 
the  Government  with  any  prospect  of  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  his  preroga- 
tive, at  the  end  of  the  five  months,  which  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  "  Instrument,"  to  dissolve  so  refractory 
and  perverse  au  assembly. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  the  conduct  of  this  Par- 
liament any  good  motive  for  their  endeavouring  thus 
hastily  and  unceremoniously  to  get  rid  of  Cromwell. 
They  had  no  plans  of  their  own  to  propose  in  lieu  of 
his,  and  the  only  object  they  could  have  had  in  view, 
by  removing  him  from  his  station,  must  have  been  to 
set  up  themselves  in  his  place,  and  restore  the  indepen- 
dent authority  of  Parliament,  no  reference  being  had  to 
the  public  welfare,  which  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
excluded  from  their  deliberations,  and  probably  never 
entered  much  into  any  of  their  calculations. 

The  injury  done  by  this  Parliament  to  the  nation, 
and  to  the  cause  of  good  government  in  general,  was 
as  great  as  it  ultimately  proved  irreparable.  The 
members  returned  to  their  constituents,  to  propagate 
the  same  spirit  of  mutiny  and  insubordination,  which 
ihey  had  exerted  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
people  at  large,  not  being  capable  of  understanding 
accurately  the  merits  of  the  question,  knew  only  that 
a  serious   disagreement  bad  arisen  between  their  Re- 
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presentatives  and  the  Protector,  and  for  want  of  some 
proper  explanation  of  the  cause,  were  naturally  dis- 
posed to  put  more  faith  in  the  account  given  by  the 
discarded  members,  (who  told  their  own  story,  in  their 
own  way,)  than  in  that  rendered  by  Cromwell.  Even  the 
improved  mode  of  election,  was  a  circumstance  in  favour 
of  the  discarded  members,  who,  having  been  returned 
to  Parliament  by  the  unbiassed  choice  of  their  consti- 
tuents, could  not  be  supposed  to  feel  any  interest  in 
the  matter  but  what  was  connected  with  the  public 
good,  nor  any  wish  except  that  of  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously discharging  the  trust  that  had  been  reposed 
in  them.  Hence  a  spirit  of  general  dissatisfaction  with 
Cromwell  became  easily  excited  throughout  the  nation, 
from  its  having  seen  him  dissolve  the  Parliament,  so 
newly  elected,  in  an  abrupt  and  angry  manner,  the  first 
moment  he  could,  and  its  not  comprehending  the  cause 
which  rendered  so  strong  a  measure  necessary.  Con- 
spiracies now  began  to  be  formed  against  the  Protector's 
government  and  person ;  and  the  Republicans,  as  well 
as  the  Royalists,  were  preparing  schemes  for  his  over- 
throw. The  Royalists  even  seized  this  opportunity,  so 
favourable  to  their  views,  for  breaking  out  once  more 
into  insurrection.  Cromwell's  vigour  nevertheless  easily 
suppressed  their  movements,  but  he  was  now  compelled 
to  parcel  out  the  country  into  military  divisions,  with 
a  Major  General  at  the  head  of  each  division,  in  order 
to  keep  it  quiet,  and  maintain  peace ;  so  that  he  sub- 
jected the  nation  to  military  and  despotic  law.  Had  he 
not  done  this,  he  must  have  abandoned  the  Government, 
when  the  nation  would  have  instantly  relapsed  into 
scenes  of  violence  and   anarchy,  the  end  of  which  no 


man  could  foresee  :  and  it  is  not  therefore  Cromwell,  to 
whom  the  blame  should  be  ascribed,  for  these  or  any 
other  arbitrary  measures,  to  which  he  was  now  obliged 
to  have  recourse  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  hia 
aathority,  but  the  last  Parliament  which  was  alone  in 
fault,  having  placed  him  in  so  unfortunate  a  situation 
as  to  render  such  measures  necessary. 

The  dissolution  of  this  Parliament,  though  attended 
with  many  injurious  consequences  to  Cromwell,  left 
him,  nevertheless,  for  a  season  at  liberty  to  pursue 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations,  and  to  devclope  Ii!s 
general  views  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy ;  both  of 
which  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise. 

His  first  object,  of  course,  was  to  restore  order  at 
home,  where  much  disaffection  towards  his  government 
prevailed,  owing  to  the  causes  above-mentioned  ;  and 
here  he  speedily  regained  the  public  confidence  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  measures,  in  which  his  vigour  was  not 
less  remarkable  than  his  conciliatory  disposition,  and 
bt3  sense  of  justice  and  clemency.  Severity  was  requi- 
site in  many  instances ;  but  it  was  his  delight  to  fill 
all  offices  in  the  State  with  men  of  eminent  talent  and 
virtue,  especially  the  courts  of  Judicature,  wherein  he 
seems  to  have  meditated  extensive  reforms.  For  he 
was  on  all  occasions  an  unbaring,  thougii  a  cautious 
and  prudent  reformer,  whose  views  appear  to  have  been 
exclusively  directed  towards  increasing  the  ultimate 
happiness  of  his  countrymen. 

His  foreign  policy  was  equally  enlightened,  his  great 
aim  being  to  extend  the  renown  of  England  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  world,  without  unnecessarily  disturbing 
the    peace  of  other   nations,    and    lo    make   good  his 
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fevourite  boast,  that  he  would  render  the  name  of  an 
Englishman  as  much  feared  and  respected  as  ever  that 
of  a  Roman  was. 

Success  attended  his  movements  in  every  direction. 
Still,  the  moment  he  found  tranquillity  re-established 
at  home,  and  fancied,  from  the  lustre  accompanying 
his  achievements  abroad,  that  people  would  be  dis- 
posed to  look  with  a  less  invidious  eye  upon  his  autho- 
rity, he  was  desirous  of  returning  to  the  more  constitu- 
tional system  of  governing  in  conjunction  with  a  Par- 
liament; and  he  summoned  one  accordingly.  But, 
having  learned  an  important  lesson  from  the  conduct 
of  the  last,  he  now  judged  it  expedient  to  insist  upon 
the  same  recognition  of  his  authority  from  the  present 
Parliament,  that  he  had  required  from  the  other,  before 
he  would  allow  any  of  the  members  to  take  their  seats  ; 
and  he  excluded  about  one  hundred  members  of  the 
Republican  and  Presbyterian  factions,  who  hated  him 
bitterly  and  refused  to  recognise  his  authority,  from 
taking  their  seats.  Mr.  Hallam  calls  this  an  avdadous 
measure  ;*  subsequent  events,  however,  as  well  as  pre- 
ceding ones,  may  be  alleged  to  shew  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Government  would  have  been  entirely 
stopped  without  it,  and  that  if  Cromwell  had  neglected 
to  take  such  precautions,  he  would  have  been  soon 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  employing  measures  still 
more  violent  to  keep  things  in  motion. 

It  was  by  such  means,  arbitrary  certainly,  that  the 
Protector  was  at  length  enabled  to  obtain  a  majority  in 
Parliament,  in  support  of  his  government ;  and  the 
Commons  now  seemed  willing  to  concur  with  him  in 

*  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
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adjusting,  and  modifying  it  in  such  a  way,  as  to  render 
it  conformable  to  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land. Several  Acta  were  passed  by  tliem  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  especially  one  for  annulling  all  claims  of  Charles 
Stuart,  and  his  family,  to  the  throne. 

But  Cromwell  had  by  this  time  become  fully  sensiljle 
that  his  authority  rested  on  a  very  precarious  foundation ; 
and  that  if  he  meant  to  retain  it  long,  with  any  pros- 
pect of  advantage  to  the  nation,  he  must  contrive,  tliat 
all  those  powers  and  privileges  should  be  conferred 
upon  him,  whicli  formerly  belonged  to  the  Kings  of 
England,  under  the  ancient  Constitution,  including  the 
Regal  title  itsdf,  without  which  he  would  sink  at  last 
before  the  Commons. 

The  name  of  King  would  alone  have  proved  a  tower 
of  strength,  it  was  associated  with  all  the  most  ancient 
recollections,  as  well  as  the  proudest  feelings  of  English- 
men ;  whilst  that  of  Protector  was  unknown,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  King's  minority,  and  was  not  held  in  any 
particular  estimation.  The  partiality  with  which  men 
cling  to  their  old  institutions,  and  the  ditHculty  which 
they  find  in  shaking  off  their  attachment  to  them,  even 
when  erroneously  formed,  has  always  l>een  proverbial.  So 
long  therefore  as  the  people's  habitual  reverence  towards 
the  name  of  King,  was  allowed  to  centre  wholly  in  the 
exiled  family,  by  Cromwell's  remaining  Protector  only, 
there  would  always  be  plenty  of  fuel  for  discontent, 
ready  to  be  employed  at  any  convenient  sca'*on  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  and  Cromwell  would  be  con- 
stantly liable  to  the  formation  of  plots  against  his  au- 
thority, and  to  occasional  bursts  of  popular  disaffection. 
But  a  change  of  the  dynasty  iu  hh  favour,  coupled  with 
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a  restoration  of  the  ancient  Constitution,  was  calculated 
to  satisfy  all  moderate  men  in  the  nation,  and  would 
have  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  exiled  family  for  ever. 
The  name  of  King  was  therefore  as  necessary  to  Crom- 
well, for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  all  pretensions  of 
the  Royalists,  as  it  was  essentially  wanted  for  perma- 
nently reconciling  the  main  body  of  the  English  people 
to  his  person  and  government. 

But  there  were  reasons  for  making  him  King  still 
stronger  even  than  these. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  for  Cromwell,  or  any  other 
man,  had  his  talents  been  a  thousand  times  superior  to 
Cromwell's,  to  have  made  head  alone  for  any  length  of 
time  against  the  unceasing  encroachments  of  the  Demo- 
cratical  principle  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
assistance  of  a  House  of  Lords,  and  every  other  controll- 
ing power,  provided  by  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Consti- 
tution, was  essentially  requisite  in  order  to  retain  the 
democratical  principle  in  due  subordination,  and  prevent 
its  effecting  a  total  overthrow  of  all  those  institutions, 
which  had  been  hitherto  most  prized  by  Englishmen, 
and  were  justly  looked  upon  as  contributing  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  the  permanent  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  It  was  however  a  most  difficult,  if  not  an 
impossible  task,  for  Cromwell  openly  to  persuade  the 
nation,  then  under  the  influence  of  so  many  prejudices, 
that  there  was  any  real  necessity  for  appointing  him 
King ;  and  the  utmost  caution,  in  advancing  towards 
his  object  was  necessary,  if  he  meant  to  succeed. 

Circumstances  occurred  about  this  time  to  favour  his 
views.  Already  had  men's  thoughts  been  seriously 
turned  towards  the  exorbitant  powers  insisted  on  by 
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the  Hpuse  of  Commons,  and  the  necessity  for  providing 
some  effectual  check  upon  its  operations,  such  as  for- 
merly existed  under  tlie  ancient  Government.  For,* 
anioagst  other  usurpations  of  ihe  several  Parliaments, 
fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences,  was 
Ihe  right  they  claimed  of  exercising  the  Judicial  au- 
thority of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  leyUlat'we.  No  evil 
occasioned  by  any  despotism  of  former  Kings,  was 
at  all  equal  to  this,  which  was  entirely  subversive 
of  every  principle  of  justice.  Of  what  use,  indeed, 
was  the  right  of  trial,  or  even  a  good  judicial  adnii- 
nistralion,  if  the  Commons  could,  at  their  pleasure, 
set  aside  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Law,  and  inflict  arbi- 
trary punishment  for  any  supposed  offence,  without  the 
usual  forms  of  inquiry  l\  The  newly-elected  Parlia- 
ment seems  to  have  been  determined  to  place  this  part 
of  their  usurped  authority,  and  the  evils  resulting  from 
it,  in  a  more  off'ensive  and  striking  light  than  ever,  by 
devoting  the  whole  of  their  time,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session,  to  a  consideration  of  the  case  of  one 
Naylor,  a  religious  enthusiast,  whom  they  summoned 
before  them  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  and  whom  tliey 
were  desirous  of  visiting  with  the  utmost  severity  of 
parliamentary  vengeance.  A  total  neglect  of  the  public 
business  was,  in  their  eyes,  of  no  importance  wliat- 
soever,  compared  with  the  crime  and  punishment  of 
Nayior.  A  committee  was,  at  length,  appointed  to 
examine  into  Ihe  case.  Upon  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee, Naylor  was  voted  guilty  of  blasphemy  ;  and  it 
was  then  moved,  that  the  punishment  of  death  should 
be  inflicted  on  him.  Upon  that  point  alone  the  debate 
•LingarJ,  vol.  vii.  p.  231.  +  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  229.   . 
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lasted  1 1  days,  and  the  motion  was  only  lost,  at  last,  by  a 
majority  of  96  to  82.  The  sentence,  however,  to  which 
the  Parliament  doomed  him,  though  short  of  death, 
was  cruel  and  horrible  in  the  extreme. 

With  these  proceedings  Cromwell  was  as  much  dis- 
gusted as  the  rest  of  the  nation,  but  he  restrained  his 
impatience,  so  long  as  the  question  remained  before  the 
Commons ;  but  when  the  Commons  proceeded  to  put 
into  execution  the  first  part  of  their  sentence  upon  the 
unhappy  sufferer,  the  Protector  then  stepped  forward 
in  the  character  of  Guardian  of  the  Public  Rights, 
Co  demand  their  reasons  for  such  strange  conduct; 
concluding  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  upon  the  subject, 
dated  December  1656,  with  these  memorable  words  : — 
^*  We,  being  entrusted  in  the  present  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  these  nations,  and  not  knowing 
fcow  far  such  proceedings  (wholly  widiout  us)  may  ex- 
tend in  the  consequences  of  it,  do  desire  that  the  House 
will  let  us  know  the  ground  and  reason  whereupon  they 
have  proceeded." 

This  letter  had  the  effect  intended  by  it ;  the  Com- 
mons were  alarmed,  and  dropped  the  affair,  whilst  the 
matter  was  altogether  calculated  to  forward  Cromwell's 
designs  of  obtaining  the  Crown. 

Another  circumstance,  equally  tending  to  promote 
them,  happened  during  the  discussion  of  the  above 
question — namely,  a  plot  got  up  for  his  assassination, 
which  he  discovered  and  defeated ;  and  which  made 
people,  in  general,  begin  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the 
loss  they  were  likely  to  sustain,  if  any  thing  should 
happen  to  the  Protector. 

In  January  1657,  his  friends  in  Parliament  touched, 
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for  tlie  first  time,  incidentally,  upon  the  propriety  of 
making  lum  King,  as  the  only  certain  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  disafiected,  and  settling  the 
national  tranquillity  upon  a  durable  basis.  Not  long 
after  tliis,  namely,  in  the  month  of  February  following, 
a  motion  was  regularly  made  for  offering  to  him  the 
Crown,  which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  essential  it  was  to  many  im- 
portant interests  in  the  State,  at  this  particular  time, 
that  the  Crown  should  at  once  be  presented  to  him. 

It  was  desirable  to  the  Nobility,  whose  legislative 
rights  would  again  be  revived. 

It  was  desirable  to  the  Clergy,*  whose  ministry  was 
more  likely  to  be  secure  under  a  iVIoiiarchy  than  any 
other  form  of  Government. 

It  was  desirable  to  every  man  who  was  in  the  service 
of  tlie  existing  Government,  who  knew,  that  in  case  of 
any  future  return  of  the  exiled  family,  those  who  served 
a  King  de  facto,  (by  whatever  means  the  throne  was  ac- 
quired,) would  be  protected  under  an  ancient  statute 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  and  who  knew  also, 
that  service  under  the  existing  Government  would  be 
no  protection  to  them  at  all. 

It  was,  above  all,  desirable  for  the  people,  who  wished 
for  any  settlement  that  would  put  an  end  to  perpetual 
changes;  and  for  all  ranks  and  professions,  who  dreaded 
a  continuance  of  military  despotism,  and  demanded  only 
the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  their  couutry.f 

Again,  it  may  be  contended,  with  still  greater  force, 
that  it  was  desirable  for  posterity,  who  might  have  ever 
since  been  reaping  the  benefit  of  Cromwell's  experience 

•Hallam,  vol  ii.  p.  111.  1  Ibid.  lol.  li.  p.  111. 
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and  wisdom,  applied  to  the  difficult,  but  necessary  task 
6f  settling  the  bounds  required  to  be  placed  respectively 
to  the  Monarch's  prerogative  and  people's  privileges, 
in  order  to  render  the  Constitution  most  beneficial  to 
the  nation  at  large.  On  no  occasion  did  Cromwell  ever 
shew  the  least  disinclination  to  submit  his  authority  to 
any  restraints  demanded  by  the  public  welfare ;  so  that, 
had  he  obtained  the  Crown,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude, that  his  attention  would  inevitably  have  been 
turned  towards  the  above  important  question,  in  which 
case,  it  is  hard  to  say,  that  the  influence  of  his  superior 
mind  might  not  have  been  felt  to  this  day.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  numerous  evils  which  press  upon  this  un- 
happy nation,  might  then  never  have  occurred. 

The  House  of  Commons  now  tendered  the  Crown,  in 
due  form,  to  the  Protector;  but  Cromwell  discovered, 
as  the  matter  came  to  be  generally  talked  about  and 
discussed,  that  this  measure,  so  essential  to  the  stability 
of  his  power,  and  to  the  good  administration  of  the  Go- 
vernment, was  not  to  be  persisted  in  with  safety. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  army,  being  Republi- 
cans, were  violently  opposed  to  it,  and  threatened  to 
quit  his  service  altogether,  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
made  King :  whilst  Cromwell  was  in  no  condition  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  army,  had  his  own 
feelings  been  indifferent,  as  they  certainly  were  not,  to 
a  rupture  with  his  most  tried  and  valued  friends.  Even 
the  members  of  his  own  family,  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
attached,  were  adverse  to  his  views;  and  he  found, 
when  every  thing  had  succeeded,  apparently  to  his 
wishes,  and  the  Crown  was  actually  within  his  reach, 
that  he  dared  not  venture  to  accept  it.     He  declined  it, 
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therefore,  but  with  great  reluctance,  and  with  evident 
si^s  of  mortification,  after  repeated  conferences  with 
those  who  came  to  press  it  upon  hira.  That  he  acted 
wisely,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  is  probable  that  he 
abandoned  the  attempt  for  a  season  only,  meaning  to 
renew  it  at  a  fitter  opportunity,  for  it  may  be  gatliered 
from  Whitelock,  that  the  idea  never  totally  left  him 
during  the  short  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  Protector's  rejection  of  the  Crown  rendered  it 
necessary  that  the  bill,  named  the  "  Humble  Petition 
and  Advice,"  which  had  been  passed  for  vesting  it  in 
him,  should  now  be  modified.  The  title  of  Lord  Pro- 
tector was,  therefore,  introduced,  instead  of  that  of 
King,  and  several  other  amendments  were  added  to 
suit  the  occasion.  But  the  substance  was,  in  great 
part,  retained,  so  that  the  "  Petition  and  Advice,"  as 
adopted  by  the  Protector,  differed  materially  from  the 
"  Inatrmnent,"  in  the  advance  it  made  towards  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  couuti-j'.  Another  House  of 
ParUament  was  now  established,  with  functions,  in 
some  respects,  resembling  those  of  the  former  House 
of  Peers,  but  the  members  were  to  enjoy  their  seats  for 
life  only.  The  authority  of  the  Protector  was,  in  some 
instances,  enlarged,  it  others,  it  was  considerably  di- 
minished.* One  particular  stipulation  was,  that  no 
members  of  either  House  should  be  excluded,  but  by 
the  consent  of  that  House  of  which  they  were  members. 
What  the  consequences  of  this  clause  were,  we  shall 
presently  see.  The  other  provisions  need  not  be 
here  mentioned.  Cromwell  accepted  the  New  Plan 
of  Government  as  the  Deed  of  the  People,  and  his 
*  Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  '283. 
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inauguratioii  followed  m  great  pomp  at  Westminster 
Hall.  Parliament  was  immediately  adjourned,  June 
26,  1657. 

On  the  20tli  of  January,  1658,  Parliament  reas- 
sembled, consisting  of  two  Houses,  as  in  the  times  of 
the  Monarchy.  Cromwell  had,  in  the  interim,  sent  writs 
to  those  persons  of  whom  he  mo^t  approved,  to  form  his 
House  of  Peers,  consisting  of  60  members.  It  soon  ap- 
peared, however,  that  the  removal  of  several  leading 
members  of  the  Cdmmons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  had 
materially  weakened  his  influence  with  the  Commons ; 
who  immediately  availed  themselves  of  the  clause  above 
alluded  to  in  the  **  Petition  and  Advice,"  to  re-admit 
those  members  of  the  Republican  and  Presbyterian  fac- 
tions, who  had  been  before  excluded  :  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  Protector's  in- 
fluence in  Parliament  altogether. 

The  Commons  now,  without  hesitation,  declared 
open  war  against  him  :  disputing  the  entire  validity* 
of  the  "  Humble  Petition  and  Advice;"  (which  they 
had  voted  just  before,  but  which,  they  now  said,  had 
been  voted  by  them  when  under  the  constraint  of  force, 
and  deprived,  by  military  violence,  of  a  considerable 
number  of  their  members ;)  and  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  jurisdiction  of  a  second  House  of  Parliament. 
All,  therefore,  that  had  been  lately  done,  to  effect  an 
amicable  settlement  of  differences  between  the  Protector 
and  the  Parliament,  proved  perfectly  nugatory;  and 
Cromwell's  difficulties  were  rendered  greater  than  ever. 
What  was  he  to  do?  His  treasury  was  quite  exhausted, 
and  no  supplies  had  been  voted  ;  whilst  the  pay  of  the 

*  Hum^,  vol.  vii.  p.  785. 
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army  in  England  was  five  months,  and  of  that  in  Ire- 
land, seven  months  in  arrear.  The  leaders  of  the 
opposition  in  Parliament  were,  at  this  very  time,  in 
actual  combination  with  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
army,  for  re-establishing  the  Commonwealth,  "  with- 
out a  single  person,  or  a  House  of  Lords,"  and  a  peti- 
tion for  signatures  to  this  purpose  was  circulating  in  the 
city.  The  exiled  King,  too,  was  preparing  for  a  descent 
npon  the  coast,  whilst  the  Royalists  were  getting  ready 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  join  his  standard.  What, 
then,  was  Cromwell  to  do?  If  he  yielded  to  the  Par. 
liament,  his  authority  was  gone  for  ever,  and  with  it, 
all  hope  of  an  improved  system  of  Government  for  the 
natioD.  If  he  set  Parliament  at  defiance,  by  another 
diiwolution,  how  was  It  possible  for  hira  to  contend,  for 
any  length  of  time,  successfully  against  the  difficulties 
be  would  have  to  encounter  ?  He  must  rule  by  violence 
and  the  sword,  which  would  soon  fail  him,  if  means 
coald  not  be  found  to  clothe  and  feed  the  army.  The 
idea  of  ruling  by  violence  was  as  contrary  to  Cromwell's 
nature,  as  it  was  inconsistent  with  all  his  former  pro- 
fessions, and  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  English 
people.  No  man  knew  bettcrthan  himself  the  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  that  he  would  have  to  struggle 
with,  if  he  should  again  venture  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
roent;  but  he  knew  also,  that  if  he  now  abandoned  his 
post,  the  uncontrolled  authority  of  Parliament  would  be 
revived,  with  all  its  mischievous  consequences,  and  the 
cauBe  of  the  people  would  be  lost  for  ever.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  at  all  hazards,  let  it  cost  him  what 
it  might,  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  H  is  personal 
friends  vehemently  urged  him  not  to  precipitate  him- 
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self  into  so  rash  a  measure ;  but  there  was  no  other 
course  open  to  him  but  that,  or  the  surrender  of  his 
authority  : — he  swore,  therefore,  ^^  by  the  living  God, 
they  should  not  sit  a  moment  longer :"  and  so  deter- 
mined was  he,  when  this  remonstrance  was  made  to 
him,  that  he  would  not  wait  for  his  carriage,  but  quit- 
ting his  palace  at  Kensington  alone,  he  jumped  into 
the  first  coach  he  saw,  and  ordering  six  of  his  guards 
to  follow,  drove  immediately  to  the  House,  and  dis- 
solved the  Parliament,  February  4,  1658. 

.  Again  Cromwell  stood  alone  in  the  Government,  with 
nothing  to  sustain  him  but  his  vast  reputation,  and  the 
attachment  of  the  army,  joined  to  his  own  courageous 
heart.  To  superficial  observers  he  appears  about  this 
time  to  have  reached  the  summit  of  splendour  and 
glory.  He  was,  indeed,  surrounded  by  laurels  gained 
in  all  quarters. 

At  home  he  had  detected,  defeated,  and  punished  all 
conspiracies  against  him ;  and  his  name  stood  so  high, 
that  in  spite  of  his  angry  dissolution  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, many  loyal  and  affectionate  addresses  were  now 
presented  to  him,  from  the  army,  the  counties,  and  the 
principal  towns. 

Abroad,  his  alliance  and  friendship  were  sought  with 
avidity  by  foreign  nations,  which  looked  up  to  him  with 
equal  fear  and  admiration,  as  the  wisest  politician  and 
most  powerful  man  in  Europe. 

Still,  it  is  easy  to  discover,  beneath  this  garb  of 
external  grandeur,  concealed  rottenness  and  approach- 
ing ruin.  Cromwell  was  in  reality  reduced  to  the 
same  situation  as  that  which  proved  the  source  of  so 
many  calamities  to   King   Charles.     He   had  neither 


money,  nor  the  means  of  procuring  any.*  Hia  expen- 
diture far  outran  his  income,  and  his  exchequer  was 
frequently  drained  to  the  last  shilling ;  so  that  his 
Ministers  were  often  compelled  to  go  and  beg  the  tem- 
porary loan  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  with  the  cheer- 
less anticipation  of  a  refuaal.  His  credit  was  entirely 
gone,  and  he  dared  no  longer  attempt  to  raise  taxes  by 
bis  own  authority,  as  he  had  sometimes  before  been 
able  to  do.  The  army  was  his  only  support,  and  that 
would  fail  him  soon,  unless  money  could  be  found  to 
pay  the  soldiers  ;  so  that  he  had  no  other  prospect  but 
that  of  resigning  his  situation  at  no  very  distant  period, 
unless  he  prepared  to  maintain  himself  in  it  by  violence, 
and  a  series  of  despotic  measures,  as  foreign  to  his  own 
feelings  and  character,  as  to  those  of  the  English 
people,  who  were  little  likely  to  submit  long  to  such  a 
system  of  government:  to  this,  however,  he  must  soon 
have  had  recourse ;  must  have  shed  the  blood  of  his 
enemies  copiously  on  the  scaffold,  aud  placed  the  whole 
kingdom  at  last  under  martial  law. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  conceive  a  situation 
more  distressing  to  a  noble  nature,  than  Cromwell's 
was,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of.  His  iutentioua 
were  all  misrepresented,  and  the  most  injurious  impu- 
tations fastened  on  him  by  bis  enemies.  Disaffection 
was  once  more  excited  towards  his  government,  and 
plots  began  to  be  generally  formed  against  his  person. 
What  the  means  were  which  he  proposed  to  himself  for 
conducting  the  government,  under  such  circumstances, 
and  for  sustaining  his  power,  in  defiance  of  the  oppo- 
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flition  he  would  have  had  to  encounter,  cannot  of  course 
now  be  known  ;  but,  whatever  they  were,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted,  that  he  must  have  ultimately  failed ;  for 
BO  hiunan  wisdom,  vigilance,  or  courage,  was  sufficient 
to  extricate  him  from  such  a  complication  of  difficulties. 

Up  to  the  month  of  June  1658,  he  seems  to  have 
indulged  in  the  idea  of  summoning  another  Parliament, 
thongh  he  could  expect  nothing  from  the  measure  but 
additional  mortification;  fortunately,  however,  for  his 
reputation,  death  came  to  relieve  him  from  his  embar- 
rassments.    The  cares  and  anxieties  of  government  had 
for  some  time  past  been   gradually  undermining  his 
constitution,  and  the  increasing  weight  of  public  affairs, 
joined  to  his  bitter  contemplations  on  the  future,  all 
acting  together   upon   an    enfeebled  frame   of  body, 
became   by  degrees   so   intolerable,   that   his   mighty 
spirit  at  length  gave  way.     His  sleep  left  him,  and  the 
constant  dread  of  assassination  haunted  him  by  night, 
as  well  as  by  day.     He  wore  armour  under  his  clothes, 
and  carried  loaded  pistols  in  his  pockets.     The  acute 
distress  of  his  mind  was  at  the  same  time  farther  aggra- 
vated  by  heavy  domestic  afflictions.     The  loss  of  his 
most  beloved  daughter  in  August,  when  he  was  suffer- 
ing under  a  fit  of  the  gout,  inflicted  so  severe  a  shock 
upon  his  feelings,  that  he  never  recovered   from   its 
effects,  and  a  slow  fever  ensued,  which  terminated  his 
life  in  the  following  month  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
1658.     Thus  it   may  be  said  of  this  truly  wise  and 
great  man,  the  greatest  indeed  that  ever  adorned  the 
annals  of  England,  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

A  few  concluding  observations,  to  sum  up  his  extra- 
ordinary character,  may  not  be  unacceptable,  or  with- 


oat  their  use.  Were  the  histories  of  all  those  eminent 
persons,  who  have  occupied  distinguished  stations  in 
the  world's  affairs,  to  be  here  compared,  no  parallel  case 
to  that  of  Cromwell  could  be  found ;  no  one  where  a 
man's  motives  and  conduct  have  been  so  completely 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood.  The  political  feel- 
ings of  England  have  been  hitherto  so  exclusively 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  worshippers  of  Kings,  and 
the  worshippers  of  Parliaments,  each  reading  men  and 
things  with  reference  to  one  particular  point  only,  (the 
bearing  which  they  have  upon  each  party's  respective 
idol.)  that  the  great  end  for  which  both  Kings  and 
Parliaments  were  originally  designed,  namely,  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  has  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  ^ 
and  the  consequence  is,  that,  whilst  the  worshippers  of 
Kings  view  Cromwell  with  horror,  as  the  man  who  first 
broke  in  upon  the  hallowed  sanctuary  of  Monarchy, 
laying  profane  and  sacrilegious  hands  upon  the  divinity 
that  had  before  surrounded  Royalty  ;  and  whilst  the 
worshippers  of  Parliaments  look  upon  him  with  no  less 
detestation,  for  having  shewn  no  greater  respect  to  Par- 
liaments than  to  Kings  ;  and  each  in  turn  load  his  me- 
mory with  execration  and  abuse  ;  the  people  at  large, 
misled  by  such  united  misrepresentations,  the  truth  of 
which  they  are  unable  to  fathom,  believe  him  to  have 
been  an  unprincipled  adventurer,  who  trampled  upon 
the  institutions  of  his  country  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  promoting  his  own  elevation. 

But  in  all  these  respects  the  English  people  are  widely 
mistaken.  Were  Cromwell's  character  to  be  fairly  ap- 
preciated, it  may  be  said  of  Iiim  with  much  greater 
truth,  that  he  was  a  man  whose  mind  was  solely  and 
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unceasingly  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
government  and  the  exaltation  of  his  country's  interests: 
one  who  was  no  enemy  to  the  principles  of  Monarchy, 
or  to  the  institution  of  Parliaments,  but  the  reverse, 
though  ready  to  pull  down  Monarchs  when  they  failed 
in  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  equally 
ready  to  do  the  same  by  Parliaments  : — one  whose  am- 
bition, though  great,  was  of  the  noblest  kind  ; — and  who 
was  in  reality  a  very  virtuous,  as  well  as  a  superlatively 
wise  man,  having  difficulties  to  contend  with  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature,  which  are  fully  sufficient  to  explain 
every  apparent  inconsistency  in  his  conduct.  No  person 
indeed  is  capable  of  estimating  the  nature  of  his  embar- 
rassments, who  does  not  clearly  see,  that,  had  he  relied 
simply  on  the  honesty  of  his  intentions,  detailed  his 
sentiments  to  their  full  extent,  and  appealed  to  the 
people  for  support,  he  would  have  received  no  support 
whatsoever  ;  for  the  people  possessed  no  political  power 
then^  as  now ;  nor  had  their  voice  the  slightest  weight ; 
the  nation  being  entirely  governed  by  factions,  who 
maintained  the  most  opposite  tenets,  and  would  not 
listen  to  reason,  nor  surrender  one  iota  of  their  opinions. 
So  that  admitting  Cromwell's  object  to  have  been  that 
of  benefiting  his  country,  there  was  no  other  way  for 
him  to  play  his  cards  but  in  the  manner  he  did,  which 
was  to  employ  these  factions  as  instruments,  to  be 
moulded  into  obedience  to  his  will,  that  his  success 
might  be  at  all  practicable,  and  his  point  ultimately 
carried.  Had  he  unfolded  to  them  at  once  the  general 
spirit  of  his  views  he  must  have  failed.  For  what  would 
the  Presbyterians  have  said,  if  he  had  openly  told  them 
that  he  wished  to  preserve  the  English  Liturgy,  and 
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forma  of  Church  worship,  and  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  any  schemes  for  a  Commonwealth  ?  or  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  Men  and  Anabaptists,  if  he  had  incautiously 
slighted  their  absurdities?  What  would  the  Indepen- 
dents, the  Levellers,  and  indeed  the  whole  army  have 
said,  had  he  stated  in  plain  terms  that  he  was  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  old  Constitution,  and  was  decidedly 
adverse  to  a  Republic  ?  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than, 
that  had  he  been  so  imprudent  as  to  have  acted  thus,  he 
would  have  lost  all  these  powerful  supports ;  and  he 
must  then  have  either  remaiued  altogether  quiet,  or 
have  gone  over  to  Charles,  with  the  vain  hope  of  bend- 
ing him  and  his  courtiers  to  measures,  to  whicli  subse- 
quent experience  shewed  that  compulsion  only  would 
induce  lliem  to  listen. 

The  vulgar  charge  of  hypocrity  laid  to  Cromwell,  he- 
cause  he  discreetly  concealed  his  plans  from  those  who 
were  sure  to  have  opposed  them,  andwhom  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  influence  by  argument,  resembles  the 
Roman  imputation  of  perfidy  made  against  the  cele- 
brated Hannibal ;  whose  consummate  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence rendered  him  the  most  formidable  of  all  those 
enemies  which  the  Roman  power  had  to  encounter. 
Hannibal  was  a  real  patriot,  and  an  invincible  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  Romans,  who  were  anxious  to  destroy 
Carthage.  They  therefore  invariably  denounced  and 
stigmatized  him,  as  the  "perfidus  Hannibal."  Crom- 
well was  in  like  manner  a  real  patriot,  and  friend  of 
the  English  people,  he  was  consequently  an  incorrup- 
tible foe  to  misgovernmeut,  whetlier  under  a  King,  or 
a  Parliament ;  wherefore,  all  those  persons,  who  are 
interested  in    flattering,  and  giving  undue    power  to 
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either  Kings  or  ParliamentB ;  and  who  care  but  little 
about  the  end  for  which  Kinsrs  and  ParUaments  were 
alone  designed^  revile  him  a8  a  hypocrite  and  an  impostor. 

But  in  truth  hypocrisy  formed  no  pai't  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Cromwell. 

In  religion,  he  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  doctrines 
which  he  professed  ;  an  enthusiast  certainly,  but  no 
dissembler,  as  is  shewn  by  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  life. 
This  Dr.  Lingard*  fully  admits,  and  states,  that,  '*  long 
before  he  turned  his  attention  to  disputes  between  the 
King  and  the  Parliament,  religious  enthusiasm  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind ;  it  continually 
shewed  itself  during  his  long  career,  both  in  the, senate 
and  the  field,  and  it  was  strikingly  displayed  in  his 
speeches  and  prayers  on  the  last  evening  of  his  life." 

The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  Cromwell  was  a  true- 
hearted  honest  Englishman,  of  a  very  noble  and  cou- 
rageous nature,  whose  mind  was  bent  upon  the  great 
task  of  promoting  his  country's  welfare,  havixi^  no  feel- 
ings of  partiality  for  either  Kings  or  Parliaments ;  and 
entertaining  no  selfish  views  of  personal  aggrandizement 
for  himself,  though  he  found  it  necessary  to  v^st  in  him- 
self ultimately  the  supreme  power.  Indeed  Mr.  H^Uam 
fully  defends  this  part  of  his  conduct,  when  he  observes, 
that,  *^  events,  rather  than  any  deep-laid  policy,  brought 
Sovereignty  within  the  reach  of  Cromwell.  That  it 
was  not  merely  his  military  renown,  but  his  civil  pru- 
dence and  decision  of  character,  that  gained  him  the 
public  esteem,  and  power  fell  into  his  hands,  because 
he  alone  was  fit  to  wield  it."t 

♦  Lingard,  vol.  vii.  p.  279.  f  See  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 
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Wlieu  he  once  obtained  Supreme  Authority,  his  go- 
vernment was  as  mild  as  circumstances  would  admit  of ; 
for,  though  he  loved  order  and  discipline,  Despotism  was 
foreign  to  his  nature  ;  as  is  proved  by  his  uniform  kind- 
ness to  all  his  friends  and  relations,  and  the  general 
courage  and  magnanimity  wliich  he  always  displayed. 
We  have  already  shewn,  that  he  had  occasionally  re- 
course to  arbitrary  measures  ;  but  we  have  also  endea- 
voured to  shew  the  necessity  for  them.  The  times  were 
extraordinary;  faction  and  discontent  abounded  in  all 
directions  ;  and  extraordinary  measures  were  required 
to  enforce  obedience  to  any  regular  authority.  He 
made  every  effort  in  his  power  to  rule  by  Constitutional 
means,  in  conjunction  witli  a  Parliament,  but  he  found 
this  impossible,  as  the  Parliaments  were  unanimously 
determined  not  to  act  with  hira,  preferring  rather  to  get 
rid  of  him  altogether,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  their 
own  independent  authority.  The  manifest  desire  on 
Cromwell's  part  to  rule  in  conjunction  with  a  Parlia- 
ment, explains  what  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  so  singular  in 
his  course  of  policy,  "  that  lie  would  neither  reign  with 
Parliaments,  nur  without  them  ;  impatient  of  an  oppo- 
sition he  was  sure  to  experience,  but  still  never  medi- 
tating the  attainment  of  naked  and  avowed  despotism."* 
We  contend  that  he  never  wished  to  reign  witliout  a 
Parliament,  if  he  could  have  avoided  it,  and  that  he 
never  dissolved  a  Parliament  without  amply  sufficient 
reasons. 

The  authority  of  Hume,  who  has  exerted  his  power- 
ful abilities  to  the  utmost  in  seeking  to  disparage  Crom- 

•  Hnliam,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 
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well's  character,  may  nevertheless  be  cited  in  favour  of 
the  general  mildness  and  wisdom  of  his  government. 
For  that  historian  is  obliged  to  acknowledge,  "  that  the 
Pi-otector,  in  his  civil  and  domestic  administration,  dis- 
played as  great  regard  both  to  justice  and  clemency,  as 
his  usurped  authority,  derived  from  no  law  and  founded 
only  on  the  sword,  could  possibly  permit.  That  the 
chief  officers  of  the  courts  of  judicature  were  filled  with 
men  of  integrity.  That,  amidst  the  violence  of  faction, 
the  decrees  of  the  judges  were  upright  and  impartial ; 
and  that  to  every  man  but  himself,  and  to  himself  like- 
wise,  except  where  necesdty  required  the  contrary^  the  law 
was  the  great  rule  of  his  conduct."* — What  greater 
praise  can  possibly  be  bestowed  upon  the  Government 
of  Cromwell ! 

He  was  certainly  right  in  not  permitting  himself  to 
be  superseded  by  the  Commons.  Of  their  incapacity, 
and  want  both  of  honesty  and  ability  for  ruling  the 
nation  in  a  proper  manner,  he  had  obtained  fiiU  proof. 
He  had  discovered,  that  wisdom  is  not  the  attendant  of 
a  multitude  of  counsellors,  and  saw  plainly  that  if  he 
expected  ever  to  succeed  in  the  great  cause  which  he 
had  undertaken,  he  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
himself  onhfy  as  no  assistance  was  likely  to  come  from 
any  other  quarter. 

For  this  noWe  cause  he  toiled,  he  prayed,  he  fought, 
he  conquered ;  whilst,  steering  his  way  betwixt  con- 
tending parties,  in  defiance  of  unparalleled  obstacles, 
with  a  prudence  and  a  dexterity  never  equalled  by  man, 
he  moved  upwards  in  his  course,  step  by  step,   till  he 

^  *  Hume,  w\.  vii.  p.  266.. 
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rose  above  the  heads  of  the  whole  English  people,  and 
mounted  into  that  place  which  was  alone  due  to  his 
extraordinary  merits,  where  he  was  followed  by  the 
united  admiration  of  astonished  Europe,  which  saw  in 
him  confessedly  the  great  master  spirit  of  the  age,  a 
giant  presiding  over  pigmies. 


CHAP.  VIL 

ILLUSTRIOUS  M£N  ALWAYS   SURE  TO  BE  MISREPRESENTED. 

INSTANCES     BESIDES     CROMWELL. THE     EMPEROR 

NAPOLEON    AND    JUUUS   C.£SAR. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  misrepresentation 
to  which  extraordinary  men  are  at  all  times  liable,  from 
the  inability  of  inferior  minds  to  fathom  their  springs 
of  action,  next  perhaps  in  degree  to  that  of  Cromwell, 
is  that  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  of  whom  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  were  his  actions  to  be  all  impartially 
examined,  and  compared  with  his  sentiments,  as  uttered 
at  various  periods  of  his  life,  there  seems  good  ground 
for  believing  him  to  have  entertained  views  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Cromwell,  and  that  the  very  diflPerent 
policy  he  pursued  was  owing  to  the  diflPerent  circum- 
stances in  which  he  happened  to  be  placed,  and  not  to 
any  essential  diflPerence  in  the  leading  principles,  or 
original  structure  of  his  mind.  Indeed,  but  for  this 
diflPerence  in  circumstances,  the  resemblance  in  cha- 
racter between  these  two  wonderful  men  would  be  in 
many  respects  striking  and  peculiar.  We  discover  in 
both  the  same  inherent  love  of  reform,  and  earnest 
desire  to  exterminate  abuses ;  the  same  absence  of  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  existing  institutions,  however  vene- 
rable from  antiquity,  if  proved  to  be  faulty ;  the  same 
love  of  economy,  arrangement,  order,  and  discipline ; 
and  the  same  uncompromising  determination  to  give  to 
every  man  fair  play  according  to  his  merits,  without 
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reference  either  to  rank  or  fortane.  Both  of  them  were 
kind  and  gentle  in  the  several  relations  of  domestic  life, 
and  they  seem  to  have  equally  cherished  a  generous 
sympathy  for  the  main  body  of  their  fellow-creatures  ; 
whilst  both,  as  they  advanced  in  years  and  experience, 
shewed  an  increasing  dislike  to  republican  and  demo- 
cratic institutions.* 

We  can  further  discover  in  them  a  remarkable  con- 
formity of  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  foundations 
on  which  the  prosperity  of  nations,  like  England  and 
France,  should  be  placed,  in  order  to  be  rendered  per- 
manent. 

Napoleon  was  fully  impressed  with  the  expediency  of 
'  establishingAgricuIture.as  the  basisof  French  industry;f 


(alted   sentiments  of 


,,  ,•   Napoleon  told  O'Meara,  that,   "  in  early  youth   he 

lltde  woiks,   abounding  in   Republican  idea 

liberty,  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  a  fervid  iniBginatlon, 

when  youth,  and  the  rage  of  the  limes,  had  inflamed  his  miii' 

UK)  exalted  ever  to  be  put  into  practice." — Vmce/rom  St,  Helena,  vol,  ii. 

p.  169. 

He  also  told  Las  Cases,  that,  "  he  had  been  very  wann  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution ;  but  thai  he  had  cooled  b;  degrees,  in  proportion 
■s  be  Bc<]uired  moru  just  and  solid  ideas.  Tliat  his  patriotism  had  sunk 
under  the  political  absurdities  of  tbc  dilTerciit  legislatureE.  And  that,  finally, 
hilt  republican  faith  had  vanitbed,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir." 
Lot  Cos.  lol.  i.  part  ii. — p.  349,  Eiig.  edit. 

f  Napoleon,  in  expressing  bis  opinion  to  La£  Cases  of  the  proper  clas- 
sification of  National  Industry,  speaks  thus: — "  Isl,  Agriculliue ;  the  soul, 
the  firbl  basis  of  the  empire.  2d.  Industry;  (meaning  manufactures,)  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  population.  3rd.  Foreign  Trade;  the  super- 
abundance of  the  proper  application  of  the  surplus  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. Foreign  trade,  which  in  its  results  is  infinitely  inferior  to  agricul- 
ture, was  an  object  of  subordinate  importance  in  iny  mind.  Foreign  trade  is 
made  for  agriculture  and  home  industry,  and  iiot  the  two  latter  for  the 
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and  wisely  considered,  that  the  interest  of  the  growers 
of  agricultural  produce,  as  well  as  that  of  working 
people  iu  manufactures,  ought  at  all  times  to  be  con- 
sulted before  that  of  consumers.  These  opinions  he 
exemplified  by  his  rigid  exclusion  of  English  commo- 
dities and  manufactures  from  all  places  in  his  domi- 
nions: and  we  find  that  in  connection  with  them  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  many  advantages  that  are  to  be 
derived  from  a  territorial  Aristocracy.  He  was  also 
perfectly  sensible  that  his  first  great  duty  as  a  sovereign 
was,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  own  subjects,  rather 

fonner," — Lai.  Cat.  vol  ii.  part  ii.  p.  279.  He  saj-g,  fiso,  in  the  same 
place,  with  respect  to  Producers  aiii9  Consumers,  that,  "  Duties  whicli 
were  so  severely  condcinned  by  Politic&I  Economists,  should  not  he  an 
object  to  tlie  Treasury:  they  should  be  the  guarantee  and  protection  of  ■ 
nation,  and  should  eotrc»pond  with  the  nature  of  its  trade.  HuIIbii*!,  which 
is  destitute  of  productions  and  manufactures,  and  whose  trade  is  confined  to 
transit  and  commission,  should  be  free  of  all  fetters  and  barriers.  France, 
on  the  contrary,  which  is  rich  in  every  sort  of  production  and  nuuiufadorc, 
sliould  incessantly  guard  against  the  productions  of  a  rival,  and  also  against 
the  cupidity  of  mere  brokers."  Talking  to  Lord  Ebrington,  at  Eiba,  he  said, 
"  Agriculture  had  always  been  his  bst  object,  then  Manufactures,  and 
thirdly.  Commerce.  In  England  he  knew  that  from  her  local  bituation  the 
case  must  be  different;  but  he  should  think  ill  of  her  prosperity  when  the 
interests  of  the  land  came  to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  commerce." — Ebriitq- 
ton's  ConveruUionii,  p.  24.  Of  an  Aristocracy,  he  says,  (ride  Las  Caseiy 
vol.  iii.  part  i,  p.  2.^.)  "  An  establishment  of  (htl  nature  was  useful  for 
mc.  It  is  the  real,  the  only  support  of  Monarchy.  Without  it  the  stale 
is  but  a  vessel  without  a  rudder." 

He  told  Lord  Ebrington, likewise,  tliBt  he  was  always  desirous  of  Iiringing 
forward  the  old  families,  and  employing  the  young  men  of  the  ancient 
rfgxme:  but  be  was  obliged  to  do  this  very  cautiously,  "  Car  toutes  le« 
fois  que  je  ifiucliois  cettr  cordc.  les  ciprits  freminsoienl,  comme  nn  t  hcva!  tk 
qui  on  serre  tioii  lea  rf  nea."  And,  lie  addeil,  "  he  fill  that  l-rance  wanted 
an  Aristocracy."— £6Hii J Wn'*  Convcr»atiimt,  p.  6. 
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than  to  trouble  himself  about  the  concerns  of  other 
□ations.  Why  then  did  such  a  man  as  this,  who  seems 
to  have  known  so  well  what  was  required  of  him  in  all 
leading  points  for  benefiting  the  condition  of  the  French 
people,  and  whose  disposition  to  benefit  them  cannot  be 
doubted,  act  in  such  contradiction  to  his  own  private 
opinions,  that,  instead  of  staying  at  home  to  re-establish 
the  prosperity  of  France  upon  durable  foundations,  and 
confining  himself  to  endeavours  to  promote  the  domestic 
welfare  of  his  own  subjects,  prefer  embarking  in  a  never 
ending  series  of  foreign  wars  and  conf|uests,  from  which 
no  real  benefit  to  them  was  ever  likely  to  accrue  ?  It  may 
be  said  for  him,  indeed,  that  his  chief  object  in  this  was  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  other  nations,  and  through  them 
to  obtain  a  power,  not  originally  possessed  by  him,  for 
accomplishing  afterwards  a  total  regeneration  of  France. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  his  notion,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  tone  of  many  of  his  public  documents, 
and  even  from  the  romantic  character  of  some  of  his 
undertakings ;  it  was,  moreover,  expressly  avowed  by 
liim  wiien  in  exile,  as  is  shewn  by  his  conversations 
published  since  his  death.  But  this  forms  no  excuse 
for  him;  tlie  regeneration  of  France  was  impossible  to 
be  brought  about  by  such  means.  Why  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  Napoleon,  with  a  mind,  not  only  untainted 
by  enthusiasm,  but  calm,  serene,  and  reflecting,  full  of 
order  and  regularity,  and  having  just  perceptions  of  the 
essential  requisites  for  good  government,  allow  himself 
to  be  betrayed  into  courses  so  fatal  both  to  France  and 
to  himself?  It  is  not  enough  to  charge  him  witli  a 
vulgar  thirst  for  conquest  and  dominion,  the  ambition 
of  ordinary  minds.     A  restless  and  insatiable  avidity  for 
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and  wisely  considered,  that  the  interest  of  the  growers 
of  agricultural  produce,  as  well  as  that  of  working 
people  in  manufactures,  ought  at  all  times  to  be  con- 
sulted before  that  of  consumers.  These  opinions  he 
exemplified  by  his  rigid  exclusion  of  English  commo- 
dities and  manufactures  from  all  places  in  his  domi- 
nions: and  we  find  that  in  connection  with  them  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  many  advantages  that  are  to  be 
derived  from  a  territorial  Aristocracy.  He  was  also 
perfectly  sensible  that  his  first  great  duty  as  a  sovereign 
was,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  own  subjects,  rather 

former." — Las.  Cas.  voL  ii.  part  ii.  p.  279.  He  says,  also,  in  the  same 
place,  with  re^ct  to  Producers  and  Consmners,  that,  ^^  Duties  which 
were  so  severely  condemned  by  Political  Economists,  should  not  be  an 
object  to  the  Treasury:  they  should  be  the  guarantee  and  protection  of  A 
nation,  and  should  correspond  with  the  nature  of  its  trade.  Holland,  which 
is  destitute  of  productions  and  manufactures,  and  whose  trade  is  confined  to 
transit  and  commission,  should  be  free  of  all  fetters  and  barriers.  France^ 
on  the  contrary,  which  is  rich  in  every  sort  of  production  and  manufacture, 
should  incessantly  guard  against  the  productions  of  a  rival,  and  also  against 
the  cupidity  of  mere  brokers."  Talking  to  Lord  Ebrington,  at  Elba,  he  said, 
<<  Agriculture  had  always  been  his  first  object,  then  Manufactures,  and 
thirdly.  Commerce.  In  England  he  knew  that  from  her  local  situation  the 
case  must  be  different;  but  he  should  think  ill  of  her  prosperity  when  the 
interests  of  the  land  came  to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  commerce." — Ebring* 
tans  ConversatianSy  p.  24.  Of  an  Aristocracy,  he  says,  {vide  Las  Cases^ 
vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  25.)  '*  An  estaUishment  of  that  nattnre  was  useful  for 
me.  It  is  the  real,  the  only  support  of  Monarchy.  Without  it  the  state 
it  but  a  vessel  without  a  rudder." 

He  told  Lord  Ebrington,  likewise,  that  he  was  always  desirous  of  bringing 
forward  the  old  families,  and  employing  the  young  men  of  the  ancient 
regime;  but  he  was  obliged  to  do  this  very  cautiously.  "  Car  toutes  lee 
fois  que  je  touchois  cette  corde,  les  esprits  fr^missoient,  comme  un  cheval  k 
qui  on  serre  trop  les  r^ncs."  And,  he  added,  "  he  felt  that  France  wanted 
an  Aristocracy."— JS?6rt«^<on'«  Conversatiansy  p.  8. 
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war  is  not  easily  or  satisfactorily  to  be  accounted  for  in 
a  man,  who  had  no  additional  reputation  to  gain  in  that 
line,  after  he  became  Eknperor,  and  who  seems  to  have 
been  fully  sensible  of  all  the  advantages  of  peace.  His 
fSftme,  as  a  military  commander  stood  upon  higher 
grounds  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  either  ancient  or 
modem  days,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hannibal. 
What  then  had  he  to  gain  by  war,  when  a  field  of  far 
more  solid  and  substantial  glory  lay  open,  apparently, 
before  him  in  France,  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the 
utmost  expansion  of  his  extraordinary  intellect?  The 
hostilities  of  other  Governments,  though  provoking 
and  incessant,  offer  no  palliation  for  his  general  con- 
duct in  this  respect.  It  is  still  less  to  be  believed 
that  one  so  prudent,  and  so  unlikely  to  adopt  false 
premises,  or  to  draw  wrong  conclusions,  erred  ori- 
ginally in  his  calculations.  The  truth  appears  to  be, 
that,  with  the  sentiments  and  spirit  he  possessed,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  have  acted  a  better  part 
for  France  with  the  smallest  prospect  of  success  ;  and 
the  following  reflections  will,  perhaps,  throw  some 
light  upon  what  seems  at  first  to  be  an  inscrutable 
mystery. 

The  important  distinction  observable  in  the  respec- 
tive situations  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  is  this :  the 
former  was  himself  the  leader  of  the  English  Revolution, 
the  chief  actor  in  all  its  scenes,  and  so  far  its  master, 
that,  in  defiance  of  the  fierce  democratic  spirit  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  he  was  able  to  save  the  insti- 
tutions of  England  from  destruction.  In  these  respects 
he  certainly  played  a  higher  and  far  more  difficult  game 
than  Napoleon,  with  the  advantage,  nevertheless,  of 
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having^it  in  his  power  to  select,  in  great  measure,  his 
own  field  of  action. 

Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  personally  con- 
cerned in  the  French  Revolution,  having  been  loo 
vouDg  to  take  an  active  part;  he  was,  in  fact,  created 
by  it ;  and  had,  therefore,  no  choice  but  to  take  such  a 
position  in  the  state  as  circumstances  offered  him,  and 
to  mate  the  best  use  he  could  of  it  afterwards. 

The  institutions  of  France,  as  is  well  known,  had 
been  laid  prostrate,  the  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy  had 
been  totally  overthrown,  together  with  every  moral  and 
religious  system  ;  whilst  the  Democratic  principle  had 
been  already  established,  in  full  supremacy,  over  the 
ruins  of  all,  without  any  assistance  from  hira,  even  be- 
fore bis  appearance  in  public  life  :  so  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  disorder  and  confusion,  ho  had,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  merely  to  pick  up  a  Crown,  which 
he  found  in  the  kennel,  and  to  put  it  on  his  head.  Thus, 
being  the  creature  only  of  the  Revolution,  and  not  its 
creator,  or  master,  he  was  obliged,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  follow  its  impulse,  and  to  bend  before  the  spirit  of 
Democracy,  whether  right  or  wrong,  if  he  ever  hoped 
to  accomplish  any  thing  either  for  France  or  mankind. 

Napoleon's  situation  was,  therefore,  sure  to  lead  to 
coDsecjuences  altogetlier  different  from  that  of  Cromwell, 
supposing  his  views  to  have  been  originally  the  same. 
For,  if  the  Dcmocratical  principle  be  fake  as  a  basis  for 
the  institutions  of  a  nation  like  France  to  be  erected  on, 
as  we  contend  and  mean  to  prove  that  It  is,  it  was  then 
out  of  his  power  to  serve  his  country  effectually  at  home, 
unless  he  could  have  first  overthrown  that  principle  in 
force  there  to  make  a  beginning.     This,  however,  was 
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dearly  impossible;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  in  no 
situation  for  laying  even  the  first  stone  of  an  improved 
social  system  for  France,  owing  to  the  superior  ascen- 
dancy of  opposite  principles  preventing  him,  which  had 
acquired  too  much  power  to  be  resisted,  even  by  him. 
France,  indeed,  was  so  full  of  painful  recollections  of 
past  abuses,  and  so  proud  of  the  triumph  she  had  re- 
cently achieved  over  them,  that,  had  Napoleon  at- 
tempted to  bring  about  any  changes  that  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  her  new  institutions  ;  or, 
had  he,  in  particular,  endeavoured  to  revive  a  territo- 
rial Aristocracy,  he  would  speedily  have  involved  him- 
self in  angry  disputes  with  his  own  subjects,  have  lost 
iheir  confidence,  and  probably  the  throne.*  The  key 
to  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  differences  of  mankind, 
which  would  permanently  reconcile  the  two  contending 
principles  of  Aristocracy  and  Democracy,  so  long  op- 
posed to  one  another,  and  apparently  so  contradictory, 
was  not  known  to  Napoleon ;  and  the  want  of  this, 
joined  to  his  earnest  desire  to  serve  the  human  race, 
drove  him  into  a  false  position,  from  which  he  was 
never  able  to  extricate  himself.  For,  being  denied  all 
opportunity  of  doing  any  efiectual  good  at  home,  where 
the  spirit  of  Democracy  had  gained   complete  ascen- 

♦  We  find  Napoleon  telling  Las  Cases,  (see  Memoirs,  Vol.  iii.  part  i. 
p.  135.)  ''that  his  apparent  predilection  for  the  great  names  of  the  ancient 
Monarchy  did  him  a  great  deal  of  injury,  and  rendered  him  very  unpopular  at 
home."  In  O'Meara's  Memoirs,  (see  Voice  from  St,  Helena,  vol.  i.  p.  164.) 
he  is  made  to  express  himself  thus — ''  The  nation  hated  the  old  nohility  so 
much,  that  the  creation  of  any  rank  resembling  them,  would  have  given 
universal  discontent,  which  I,  powerful  as  I  was,  dared  not  venture  upon.*' 
The  military  titles  bestowed  by  Napoleon,  all  had  reference  to  places  in 
foreign  countries. 


dancy,  he  sought  to  remedy  the  evil  by  turning  that 
formidable  spirit  towards  the  abuses  of  other  European 
Governments,  and  thus  he  embarked  in  a  wild  crusade 
against  all,  with  the  visionarv  intention  of  first  redress- 
ing the  grievances  of  other  nations,  and  of  ultimately 
benefiting  France  through  them.  In  this  way  he  was 
made  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Universal  Philan- 
thropy,* which  lead  to  nothing  but  contradiction,  and 
in  pursuit  of  the  phantom,  which  receded,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, be  fell  into  all  those  errors  and  inconsistencies 
which  a  wise  and  a  good  man  would  be  most  anxious  to 
avoid. 

He  failed,  at  last,  in  alt  his  spectdations,  because  he 
fought  his  battle  for  the  general  rights  of  man  upon 
principles  entirely  the  reverse  of  those  which  had  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  all  his  great  military  achieve- 
meats.     He  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  owing  to 

•  The  sentiments  of  Universal  Philanihropy,  imputed,  as  above,  to  Na- 
poleon, were  distinctly  avowed  by  liim,  in  familiar  conversation  ?nlh  La« 
Caao,  when  talking  of  his  ulterior  plans,  in  ca&e  he  had  Bucceeded  in  Rus- 
an^-^See  Mem.  toL  iii.  part  i.  p.  266.) — "  The  foundation  of  the  Eu- 
ropean system  would  hare  been  laid,  and  Iub  only  remaining  lank  would 
have  been  its  organization,  after  peaire  had  been  concluded  al  Moscow.  He 
imhed  lo  establish  the  same  principles,  the  same  system  every  where.  An 
Eoropeu  code,  a  court  of  European  appeal,  with  powen  to  redress  all 
wrong  decisions  amongst  nations.  Money  of  the  same  value,  but  with  dif- 
leroil  ooins ;  the  sanie  weights,  the  same  meanires,  the  same  laws.  &c.  ftc. 
He  would  hare  required,  that  all  the  rivers  chould  be  navigable  in  common, 
that  the  teas  thould  be  thrown  open,  &c.  &c.  Europe  was  thus  to  be  uiade 
one  peo{Je.  Fmnce  was  to  be  ultimately  regeiicratcd  by  these  means,  and 
made  the  envy  of  all  other  nationii ;  whilst  Fans  was  to  be  the  capital  of 
(lie  world."  These  are  wild  visions  of  an  extravagant  phihuitliropy,  utterly 
I  he  realixed,  which,  if  really  entertained  by  him,  arc  alone 
ifOU  mfiaent  to  account  for  all  his  errors,  and  all  his  minfottuiicii. 
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which  circumstance,  he  never  had  any  solid  foundation 
to  rest  upon  in  any  one  quarter,  no  base,  in  fact,  for  his 
operatixms.  Success  was,  therefore,  to  him  impossible  ; 
and  Napoleon  has  consequently  left  the  great  cause  in 
which  he  engaged,  to  be  taken  up  by  some  other  man, 
who,  by  being  more  favourably  situated,  will  be  enabled 
to  conduct  it  on  right  principles,  and  who,  availing 
himself  of  the  lights  which  he  has  afforded,  and  steering 
clear  both  of  his  difficulties  and  his  mistakes,  will  gra- 
dually and  easily  direct  it  to  that  peaceful  and  happy 
termination,  which  evidently  entered  into  the  hopes, 
and  formed  the  aspirations  of  Napoleon. 

The  regeneration,  of  the  human  ,race  will  never  be 
accomplished  by  violence,  and  by  the  sword ;  nor  by 
any  man  whodoes  not  make  the  regeneration  of  his  own 
country  the  base  of  his  operations. 

Should,  however,  a  man  now  make  his  appearance  in 
England,  having  knowledge  and  energy  sufficient  for 
regenerating  the  condition  of  the  English  people,  and 
that  people  give  him  their  confidence,  the  regeneration 
of  other  nations  will  follow  that  of  England  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Europe  would  soon  be  at  his  feet.  Govern- 
ments and  people  would  be  equally  desirous  of  treading 
in  his  footsteps,  and  benefiting  by  his  counsels ;  and  he 
would  thus  have  it  in  his  power  to  commence  a  pro- 
gressive regeneration  of  the  whole  human  race,  in  a 
way  to  ensure  its  final  accomplishment,  without  any 
improper  interference  with  the  concerns  of  other 
nations,  and  perhaps  without  even  the  spilling  of  a  drop 
of  blood. 

It  is  natural  for  every  person  to  revile  the  memory 
of  Napoleon,  who  expects  to  derive  an  unfair  profit  in 
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any  way  by  means  of  Monarchical    anil   Aristocralical 
misrule. 

It  is  equally  natural  that  he  should  be  abused  by 
those  who  are  enamoured  of  Democratical  institutions, 
either  from  ignorance  of  their  real  tendency,  or  from 
being;  cunningly  alive  to  the  superior  opportunities  and 
cover  which  they  afford  to  certain  large  classes  of  the 
community  for  plundering  the  remainder.  Napoleon 
was  no  Repul)lican,  except  in  very  early  youth,  and 
before  his  theories  had  been  subjected  to  the  test  of 
experience.  He  was,  like  Cromwell,  a  decided  enemy 
to  all  misgovernment,  under  whatever  shape  it  ap- 
peared, and  in  all  probability  disliked  it  most  cordially, 
when,  affecting  a  zeal  for  liberty  and  a  love  for  popular 
rights,  it  assumed  the  specious  garb  of  Republicanism. 

When  the  several  defects  of  Monarchical,  Aristocra- 
lical, and  Democratical  Institutions,  come  to  be  more 
correctly  ascertained  than  at  present,  and  when  existing 
prejudices  shall  have  passed  away,  the  character  of 
Napoleon  will  probably  be  visited  with  a  different 
judgment  from  posterity  than  it  is  now.  If  his  real 
views  were  benevolent,  and  directed  towards  an  in- 
crease  of    the    general    happiness   of    mankind,*    he 


*  Even  his  lost  romuitic  and  desperate  attack  upon  Russia,  the  con- 
temptation  of  which  fills  llie  mind  with  astonishment  aiid  horror,  from  itn 
being  no  less  repugnant  to  humanity  and  reaNon,  than  disastrous  and  fstal 
in  its  resultE,  had  a  beneRceiit  object  for  its  origin ;  a  dctennination  to 
thmit  if  possible  a  shield  or  safeguard  over  the  fihoie  of  the  working 
people  of  the  European  Continent  ;  to  protect  them  against  the  unequal 
competition  to  which  they  had  become  exposed,  in  consequeiiee  of  the  im- 
mense superiority  acquired  by  England  over  other  nations,  in  manufacturing 
deiierily,  machinery,  and  capital :  and  a  desire  to  re-establish  a  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  by  the  restoration  of  Poland. 
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deserves  credit  for  his  motives,  whatever  faults  he 
committed  in  putting  them  into  execution.  And  if  his 
actions,  though  wrong  in  many  respects,  produced  on 
the  whole  far  more  good  than  evil,  as  is  admitted  even 
by  his  enemies,  then  assuredly  will  posterity  at  some 
period  or  other,  look  back  upon  him  with  kinder 
feelings  than  those  which  animate  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  will  hail  him  with  all  his  errors,  as  un- 
doubtedly one  amongst  the  few  great  benefactors  of 
mankind.* 

*  A  work  has  been  published  in  France  by  a  Mons.  de  Bourrienne, 
purporting  to  be  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  supposed  to 
be  authentic,  because  the  writer,  having  been  engaged  in  his  service  and 
about  his  person,  is  thought  to  have  had  better  opportunities  for  under- 
standing him  than  almost  any  one ;  wherein  his  character  has  been  placed 
in  an  extremely  dark  and  unfavourable  point  of  view,  totally  different  from 
that  in  which  it  appears  to  the  author  of  these  pages.  The  writer's  situa- 
tion, admitting  him  to  have  stated  nothing  but  what  he  firmly  believed  to  be 
true,  and  that  events  happened  exactly  as  he  has  related  them,  affords  how- 
ever not  the  smallest  presumption  that  any  part  of  his  story  is  true  in  a 
sense  to  throw  light  upon  the  moral  or  immoral  character  of  Napoleon. 
A  mind  like  his  lies  far  beyond  the  reach  and  penetration  of  such  men  as 
De  Bourrienne,  who,  being  unacquainted  with  the  principles  that  regulated 
his  conduct,  and  seeing  facts  through  a  different  medium  from  him,  are 
incapable  of  forming  any  just  estimate  concerning  him.  De  Bourrienne 
appears  to  be  a  Liberal,  and  his  conclusions  rest  upon  the  usual  assumption 
of  that  party,  that  public  opinion  is  a  standard  to  be  safely  relied  upon  for 
determining  men's  moral  actions ;  and  he  decides  accordingly,  in  all  cases 
where  Napoleon  acted  di£Perently  from  what  the  Liberal  party  in  France 
conceived  to  be  right,  that  he  was  clearly  in  the  wrong,  and  right  only 
when  actmg  in  conformity  with  it.  The  Liberals  fancy  that  the  science 
of  Government  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world,  and  propose  to 
reduce  it  in  fact  to  no  science  at  all,  but  simply  that  of  merely  obeying 
whatever  happens  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  day.  If  De  Bour- 
rienne's  assumption  be  correct,  there  is  nothing  to  be  alleged  in  £ivour  of 


The  same  misrepresentation  of  illustrious  characters 
lias  prevailed  through  all  ancient,  aa  well  as  modern 
times;  as  is  shewn  in  the  History  of  the  great  Roman 
Dictator,  Julius  Caesar,  who,  though  universally  allowed 


NapoteoD.  Then,  if  the  facts  stated  of  him  be  in  the  main  true,  the  con- 
closions  drown  from  these  facts  are  true  also.  For  his  general  conduct 
there  U  then  no  excuse,  it  admita  of  neither  defence  nor  even  palliation. 
The  assumption,  however,  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation,  as  will  be 
explained  at  large  in  the  present  work.  There  is  often  more  danger  in 
taking  public  opinion  for  a  guide,  than  in  setting  it  at  defiance  altogether ; 
and  If  this  can  be  proved,  the  ground  work  upon  which  De  Bourriennc's 
conclusions  respecting  Napoleon  are  all  founded  will  be  eficcEually  de- 
stroyed, when  his  whole  story  sinks  at  once  into  a  mere  fable. 

Of  the  merit  or  demerit  attending  the  death  of  tlie  Duke  D'Enghieii 
ciren,  on  event  which  has  thrown  the  deepest  shade  over  the  memory  of 
Napoleon,  no  just  idea  can  be  formed  n-ithout  taking  into  full  account  all 
the  circumstances,  a  combination  of  wliich  helped  to  produce  that  sad 
transaction.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  France  was  only  just  emereing 
from  an  actual  state  of  revolution,  which  had  been  disgraced  by  the  most 
tevolting  atrocities,  this  revolution  liaving  been  suppressed,  and  order 
restored  by  the  vigorous  arm  of  Napoleon  alone,  who,  to  effect  that  object, 
bad  been  obliged  to  take  possession  of  the  Sovereignty  by  force,  and  who 
held  it  at  the  time  by  no  other  means.  The  necessity  of  the  cose  filly 
justifies  the  deed.  France  was  in  no  situation  to  have  agreed  about  the 
choice  of  a  Rulut ;  it  had  no  common  opinion  as  to  the  description  even  of 
Government  to  be  adopted  ;  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  chaos ; 
there  was  no  Government  in  fact,  and  had  not  Napoleon,  or  some  one  else, 
seixed  the  reins  without  waiting  for  an  invitation,  there  never  would  have 
been  a  Government,  and  liowthe  Revolution  might  have  terminated  in  that 


case  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess.     It  was  for  thi 
France  that   he   assumed  the  sovereignty,  as  it  ' 
that  he  should  retain  it.     There  was  no  other 
office  in  those  perilous  times ;    for  it  required  an 
down  the  mad-brained   enthusiasts  and 


;fit  therefore  of 
for  her  benefit  likewise 
1  at  all  qnalified  for  the 
n  hand  like  his  to  keep 
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to  have  been  one  of  the  most  kind,  generous  and  dis- 
interested of  men,  is,  with  singular  inconsistency,  af- 
firmed to  have  been  justly  killed  by  Brutus  and  his 
fellow-conspirators,  for  destroying  the  liberties  of  Rome. 

premised,  that  Napoleon's  Government  was  indispensably  requisite  at  the 
time  for  securing  tranquillity  to  France ;  that  there  was  no  other  person 
capable  of  filling  his  place,  and  that  consequently,  in  case  of  his  death, 
bis  loss  would  have  been  irreparable,  involving  perhaps  the  total 
nun  of  all  France,  his  extraordinary  position  is  then  made  to  appear,  with 
the  necessity  there  was  for  him  to  maintain  his  authority  by  all  possible 
means,  whilst  he  had  nothing  to  maintain  it  with  but  force.  This  pre- 
liminary point  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  when  considering  the  affair 
of  the  Duke  D'Enghien. 

The  next  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  respecting  it,  is  that  the  seizure  and 
putting  of  the  Duke  to  death,  happened  just  after  the  discovery  of  a  deeply 
laid  plot  and  conspiracy  for  assassinating  Napoleon,  and  restoring  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne.  Paris  was  filled  with  assassins,  bent  upon 
destroying  him,  by  some  means  or  another,  of  which  the  infernal 
machine^  charged  with  combustibles,  that  had  recently  exploded  in  the 
streets,  was  one.  The  leading  conspirators  were  known  to  be  in  regular 
communication  with  the  Bourbon  Family,  established  at  Hartweil  in 
England ;  whilst  the  Duke  D*Enghien,  the  most  active  member  of  that 
family,  having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Baden,  as  convenient  a  spot  as 
any  that  could  have  been  selected  by  a  person  concerned  in  operations 
against  the  French  Government,  was  naturally  supposed  to  have  gone 
there  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  movement  made  in  Paris  in  favour  of  his  fitmily,  and  was 
thought  to  be  the  real  director  of  the  whole  plot  for  their  restoration.  Thus 
a  case  of  imminent  danger  both  to  Napoleon  and  to  France,  with  one  of 
strong  suspicion  against  the  Duke  D*Enghien  as  the  author  of  it,  is  made 
out  at  the  same  time.  Had  the  Duke  been  guilty.  Napoleon  was  perfectly 
warranted  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  in  laying  hold  of  him,  wherever  he 
could  find  him,  and  if  he  had  caused  him  to  be  tried  openly  by  martial  law, 
and,  upon  proof  of  his  guilt,  shot  publicly  at  the  head  of  the  French 
armies,  he  would  have  served  him  as  he  deserved.  He  was  the  very 
person  in  fact  of  all  others  to  be  attached  and  punished.     Unfortunately 
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The  contradiction  is  however  to  be  explained  by  re- 
ference to  the  actual  situation  of  Roilie  itself.  The 
Government  of  Rome,  like  that  of  all  other  long- 
established  Republics,  was  so  contrived,  that  the  whole 

N^K>leon  coramitted  two  capital  errors ;  first,  in  selecting  fgr  punishment 
aiv  tiuiocent  man  ;  (or  no  evidence  ha^  ever  appeared  that  the  Duke  was  in 
Miy  way  connected  with  the  conspiratufs  in  Paris:  and  secondly,  in  trying 
bin  privately,  before  an  unfair  tribunal  resolved  to  condemn  him  without 
bearing  liini ;  and  in  having  him  slinl  privately ;  initluad  uf  ordering  the 
whole  business  to  be  conducted  publicly  and  in  the  face  of  day.  With 
respect  to  the  finl  point,  it  was  more  Na]ioleon's  misfortune  than  his  fault  that 
be  pitched  upon  ou  innocent  man.  When  pcopli'  Die  driven  to  extremities, 
|he  nine  caution  is  not  to  be  expected  from  them  us  in  more  quiet  times. 
The  parties  who  are  really  most  to  blame  for  this  transaction  are,  not 
Xmpoleon,  but  the  Duke's  own  relations,  who,  in  countenancing  the  eon- 
spitacy  in  Paris,  may  be  looked  uikju  as  the  chief  authors  of  his  death.  It 
was  a  mutakc  extremely  liable  to  be  coiUTnitted  by  any  one  in  the  situation 
of  Napoleon,  who,  if  the  Duke  had.  been  a  private  individual,  and  not  a 
royal  personage,  would  never  have  been  charged  with  it  as  a  crime.  The 
other  error,  that  of  causing  the  Duke  to  be  tried  privately  before  on  unfair 
tiibunal,  pre-resolved  to  condemn  him,  and  to  he  shot  privately  mstead  of 
publicly,  is  less  excusable.  But  even  this  part  of  the  transaction  admits 
of  pallialion.  An  open  trial  and  execnlion  of  a  principal  member  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  could  not  have  been  attempted  by  him  with  any  safety 
amongst  such  a  sensitive  and  mflaminabb  people  as  the  French.  It  u-ould 
most  probably  have  occasioned  the  bursting  forth  of  another  revolution, 
which  Napoleon  with  all  bis  energies  might  have  been  unable  to  quell  ; 
and  these  are  circumstances  which  ought  oil  to  be  remembered  in  hia 
CiToiir,  and  in  mitigation  of  the  error.  Unnecessary  severity  or  cruelty 
formed  no  part  of  his  character;  the  above  transaction,  replete  with  both, 
was  owhig  to  the  peculiar  situation  In  which  he  and  France  were  placed 
at  the  time  when  it  occurred,  and  did  not  arise  front  any  wanton  disregard 
in  liim  of  the  sujTerings  he  inflicted  ujwn  his  fellow-creatures.  The  death 
of  the  Duke  D'Enghien  has  been  here  brought  forward,  as  on  instance, 
amongst  a  numlwr  that  might  be  cited,  to  shew  that  no  fair  judgment  can 
possibly  be  formed  of  the  character  of  Napoleon  from  a  bare  recital  of 
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real  power  of  the  state  had  become  vested  in  a  very 
small  number  of  individuals,  called  Patricians,  who,  by 
unceasing  devotion  to  the  art  of  public  speaking,  by  a 
constant  use  of  the  word  liberty,  and  by  flattering  the 
people  with  the  name  of  freedom,  had  so  cheated  them 
into  submission  to  their  will,  that  they  were  able  to 
command  the  services  of  the  bravest  and  most  enter- 
prising  nation  in  the  world,  and  to  employ  it  in  any 
way  they  thought  proper,  for  their  own  sole  and  exclu- 
sive benefit :  war,  plunder,  and  robbery  of  every  other 
nation  being  the  result. 

One  great  source  of  wealth  to  these  Patricians,  was 
a  custom  they  had  of  lending  money  at  exorbitant  in- 
terest, to  leading  persons  in  the  dependant  provinces, 
well  knowing  they  had  the  power,  by  themselves,  or 
their  friends,  amongst  whom  the  distribution  of  pro- 
vincial appointments  was  all  shared,  to  enforce  the  re- 
payment at  any  time.  The  petty  kings  and  dependants 
of  the  Roman  power,  were,  in  this  way,  drained  of  their 
money;  and  these,  in  return,  were  suffered  to  drain 
their  subjects ;  so  that  the  provinces  were  gradually 
stripped  of  every  thing  to  enrich  the  Aristocracy  of 
Rome  ;  whilst  the  plunder  of  the  world,  thus  acquired 

bis  actions,  unless  at  the  same  time  we  are  put  into  full  possession  of  all 
the  attendant  circumstances  that  caused  them,  and  obtain  a  knowledge 
besides  of  the  general  motives  which  directed  his  conduct.  These  things 
however  can  only  be  understood  by  kindred  spirits,  such  as  De  Bourrienne  s 
certainly  was  not,  whose  history,  therefore,  allowing  it  to  be  true  in 
its  essential  facts,  must  nevertheless,  in  its  conclusions  and  as  a  whole,  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  fable,  the  oflPspriiig  of  the  writer's  imagination, 
quite  as  much  so  as  is  another  work  from  another  quarter  on  the  same 
subject  a  fable,  namely,  that  with  which  the  public  have  been  favoured 
from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  romance  writer,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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by  these  Patricians,  helped  to  keep  the  whole  Roman 
people  in  effectual  subjection.  For  the  working  classes 
were  prevented  from  uiurmiiring  by  public  donations 
and  largesses  of  both  com  and  money,  distributed,  at 
seasonable  times,  amongst  them,  and  by  having  constant 
employment  provided  for  them  out  of  the  construction 
of  many  costly  public  and  private  buildings,  vphich 
retained  them  all  in  subordination;  being  further  be- 
giuled  into  good  liumour  by  a  regular  succession  of 
imposing  shows  and  spectacles  supplied  for  their  amuse- 
ment ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  the  whole  Roman  people 
became  moulded  into  ready  and  convenient  instruments 
for  promoting  the  rapacity  of  their  nilers.  It  may  be  seen, 
in  fact,  that  though  the  people  nominally  ruled,  they 
were,  in  reality,  little  better  than  slaves  to  these  Patri- 
cians, who  were  the  true  sovereigns  of  the  nation,  hold- 
ing \\»  purse-strhigs,  which  last  circumstance  is  the  only 
thing  that  accounts,  in  any  satisfactory  way,  for  the 
long  continuance  of  their  abominable  system  of  mis- 
rule. 

This  system  seems,  however,  to  have  reached  the 
highest  point  to  which  it  could  possibly  be  carried, 
when  Cfesar  appeared  as  a  public  man.  Proscriptions 
and  massacres  were,  at  that  time,  things  of  every  day 
occurrence  in  Rome,  just  as  one  or  another  faction 
happened  to  obtain  the  superiority ;  and  the  conten- 
tions of  violent  men,  struggling  for  power,  had  become 
so  desperate  for  want  of  some  commanding  authority 
to  keep  them  in  subjection,  that  there  was.  in  reality, 
no  Government  at  all ;  but  anarchy  and  confusion  pre- 
vailed throughout,  tlie  industrious  citizens  having  been 
entirely  deprived  of  security  both  for  property  and  per- 
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son.  Of  all  the  grievances,  however,  afflicting  the 
nation,  the  greatest  was  that  arising  out  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  owners  of  money,  whose  usurious  practices  had 
proceeded  to  such  lengths,  that  an  almost  universal 
bankruptcy  was  the  result,  eventually  the  occasion 
of  the  civil  war.  The  Roman  people,  therefore,  wanted 
a  man  who  was  capable  of  rectifying  such  a  com- 
plication of  disorders,  and  one  who  was  likely  to  pre- 
vent their  recurrence  in  future,  by  establishing  the 
Government  upon  a  new  foundation. — Such  a  man  was 
Cffisar. 

The  patriot  Brutus,  a  Patrician,  but  a  fierce  Repub- 
lican, seems  to  have  been  equally  sensible,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Patricians,  of  the  many  opportunities  which 
his  order  gave  him  for  filling  his  pockets  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  people ;  and  was  accustomed  to  lend  his 
money,  at  exorbitant  interest,  in  the  provinces,  in  the 
manner  abovementioned.  The  legal  rate  of  interest, 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  was  one  per  cent,  per 
month,  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  Patricians 
were,  however,  in  the  habit  of  demanding  4  per  cent, 
per  month,  or  48  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  interest 
upon  interest  at  the  end  of  each  month ;  and  Brutus 
was  accustomed  to  lend  his  money  at  this  rate  of  in- 
terest, obtaining  payment  afterwards  in  the  best  way 
he  could,  by  influence,  or  force,  as  either  of  these 
means  happened  to  be  most  available,  through  the  as- 
sistance of  his  brother  Patricians,  all  of  whom  appear 
to  have  been  mutually  accommodating,  and  ready  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  one  another. 

There  are  letters  extant  from  Cicero  to  his  intimate 
friend,  Atticus,  in  which  the  real  character  of  their 
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common  friend,  Brutus,  is  brought  to  light  in  the  fol- 
lowing transaction. 

When  Cicero  obtained  the  Proconsulship  ofCilicia, 
the  first  act  of  his  government  was  to  deprive  one 
Scaptius  of  the  Prefecture  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  for 
surrounding  the  Senate  House  of  Salamis  with  troops 
of  horse,  whilst  the  Senate  were  sitting,  and  confining 
the  members  within  its  walls,  till  five  of  them  actually 
died  of  starvation.  The  excuse  made  by  Scaptius  for 
this  horrible  act  of  barbarity  was,  that  the  city  of  Sala- 
mis owed  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  that  he  had  re- 
sorted to  these  compulsory  measures  against  the  Senate 
as  the  only  way  to  obtain  payment.  It  seems  that  Brutus, 
out  of  a  pretended  friendship  for  Scaptius,  took  up 
bis  cause,  and  not  only  made  frequent  applications  to 
Cicero  by  letter,  to  get  him  reinstated  in  hia  Prefec- 
ture, but  entreated  further  of  Cicero,  that  he  would  use 
his  personal  influence,  as  governor  of  the  province  to 
which  Cyprus  was  attached,  to  get  this  money  paid  to 
his  friend  Scaptius.  Four  per  cent,  per  month,  with 
interest  upon  interest,  in  addition  to  the  principal,  was 
the  sum  claimed  in  this  case ;  and  the  usurious  and 
illegal  nature  of  the  transaction  having  been  reported 
by  Cicero  to  Brutus,  together  with  the  cruel  proceedings 
of  Scaptius,  the  former  was  surprised  to  find  that  Drutus 
still  continued  anxious  that  his  friend  Scaptius  should 
be  restored  to  his  Prefecture,  and  should  be  allowed  a 
suflicient  body  of  troops  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the 
payment  of  his  money.  Cicero,  however,  being  un- 
willing to  consent  to  this,  Brutus,  in  order  to  prevail 
upon  him,  frankly  avowed,  wliat  he  had  before  con- 
cealed, that  the  whole  of  the  money  in  question  belonged 
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in  fact  to  him,  Brutus,  and  that  Scaptius  was  merely 
his  agent  in  the  business.* 

From  this  little  story  the  secret  motives,  which  in 
reality  occasioned  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  are  easily 
to  be  deduced,  together  with  the  reasons  for  its  having 
been  so  much  the  fashion  in  after  times  to  decry  Csesar, 
and  extol  the  patriotism  of  Brutus,  who  headed  the 
band  of  patrician  assassins  that  murdered  him.  It  was 
the  monied  Aristocracy  of  Rome,  the  Roman  Stock 
Exchange,  in  fact,  that  murdered  Csesar,  who  had  com- 
mitted an  unpardonable  crime  in  annulling  one-fourth 
of  the  debts  of  the  community,  to  relieve  the  national 
industry  from  the  thraldom  in  which  it  was  before  held, 
and  whose  views  for  the  correction  of  abuses  were  so 
extensive  that  there  was  no  saying  where  they  would 
end.  Of  all  the  men  who  ever  lived,  no  one  has  pos- 
sessed a  more  noble  and  generous  nature  than  Caesar. 
Though  a  Patrician  by  birth,  and  mixing  only  in  the 
society  of  Patricians,  he  entertained  no  exclusive  fond- 
ness for  the  privileges  of  his  order,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  an  enemy  to  all  abuses,  and  desirous  of  increasing 
the  general  happiness  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  who 
unanimously  recognised  him  as  their  friend  and  pro- 
tector, and  loved  him  accordingly.  Caesar  seems  to 
have  united  in  his  own  person  every  quality  which  has 
been  esteemed  most  valuable  by  mankind.  He  was  the 
consummate  general,  as  well  as  the  polished  man  of 
letters;  the  orator,  the  historian,  the  statesman,  and  the 
philosopher;  equally  great  in  all  these  characters; 
having  a  mind  fitted,  by  its  rare  combination  of  energy 

*  The  reader  will  find  this  story  related  in  Hookc's  Roman  History. 
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and  prudence,  to  succeed  in  every  thing  he  undertook : 
and  to  these  qualiBcations  he  added  one,  which  was 
perhaps  superior  to  them  all,  that  he  was  the  truly 
amiable,  good,  and  honourable  man,  the  accomplished 
and  perfect  gentleman. 

In  the  elevation  of  such  a  man  as  this  to  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state,  it  must  have  been  evident  to  the 
Patricians,  that  their  own  pri\'ileges  were  brought  into 
danger,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  him  by 
some  means  or  other,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  abuses. 
But  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have 
removed  him  by  fair  means,  as  he  was  too  popular,  and 
had,  indeed,  too  much  justice  on  his  side;  recourse  was 
therefore  had  to  assassination. 

What  Caesar's  plans  for  remodelling  the  Roman  form 
of  Government  actually  were,  cannot  be  determined 
with  any  certainty,  as  he  was  cut  oft' before  he  had  time 
for  developing  them.  Still  he  reigned  long  enough  to 
give  his  countrymen  a  tolerable  presage  of  what  was  to 
to  be  expected  from  him.  He  shewed  himself  ever  inde- 
fatigable and  vigilant  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
enforcing  the  laws  against  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor, 
with  equal  impartiality,  strictness,  and  severity.  He 
was  the  autlior  moreover  of  many  wise  and  excellent 
new  laws,  for  preventing  a  variety  of  abuses,  and  for 
placing  the  conduct  of  men  in  general  on  an  improved 
footing  ;  avowing  Rirther  his  intention  to  collect,  abridge, 
and  embody  the  whole  of  the  Roman  laws  in  a  code, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  rendering  the  dispensation  of  justice 
ill  future  more  cheap,  ready,  and  effectual.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  measure  of  his  reign  was  that  of  adjusting 
the  claims  of  debtor  and  creditor  throughout  the  empire  ; 
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which  he  effected  by  releasing  debtors  from  all  interest 
upon  their  debts  accrued  during  the  civil  war,  which 
amounted  in  fact  to  about  a  fourth  of  their  engagements ; 
a  measure  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  national  industry  having 
been  tied  up,  and  reduced  to  almost  utter  ruin  through 
the  vast  amount  of  these  monied  obligations. 

By  powerful,  but  salutary  remedies  like  these,  he 
gradually  restored  order  and  tranquillity  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  Roman  world.  Even  posterity  has  to  thank 
him  for  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar,  as  now  in  use 
in  all  Christian  countries  ;  a  work  of  general  benefit  to 
mankind.  The  views  indeed  of  this  great  man  were  all 
of  the  most  magnificent  description,  all  calculated  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  human  race.  The 
exact  form,  however,  which  he  destined  the  Govern- 
ment ultimately  to  receive,  cannot  be  guessed  at,  his 
plans  having  been  interrupted  by  death,  further  than 
that  he  certainly  intended  it  upon  Monarchical,  and  not 
upon  Republican  principles  as  before.  What  we  are 
better  informed  of  is,  that  after  he  had  vanquished  all 
opposition,  and  destroyed  a  most  detestable  oligarchical 
tyranny,  which  passed  under  the  name  of  a  Republic, 
and  whilst  he  was  devoting  liis  whole  time  to  the  service 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  in  his  endeavours  to  render 
them  happy,  even  though  he  had  never  given  offence  to 
any  man  by  an  unkind  act,  or  a  harsh  word ;  he  was 
murdered  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions,  by  a  set  of  per- 
sons who  belonged  to  that  order  which  was  fattening 
upon  public  abuses,  and  which  was  most  exposed  to 
danger  from  his  reformations. 

The  Patricians  uniformly  spoke  of  him  afterwards  as 
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justly  slain,  and  it  was  natural  they  should  do  so.  Sue- 
tonius, a  Patrician  historian,  calls  him,  "jure  cresum." 
It  is,  however,  more  strange  that  the  sentiments  of  these 
Patricians  should  have  been  re-echoed  by  so  many  per- 
sons iu  later  ages,  in  defiance  of  the  notorious  fact,  that 
the  whole  Roman  people,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Patricians,  deplored  his  loss  with  bitter  and  long  con- 
tinued lamentations,  whilst  they  ultimately  revenged 
his  death  upon  his  assassins.  But  even  this  will  appear 
less  surprising,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  numbers  that 
are  to  be  found  profiting  by  abuses  under  every  form 
of  government,  whether  Monarchical,  or  Republican, 
all  of  whom  are  deeply  interested  in  decrying  men  like 
CfEsar,  whose  views  are  directed  towards  the  suppres- 
sion of  abuses  in  general,  and  whose  aim  it  is  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  good  government  to  mankind  at  large. 
It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  Brutus  and  his 
coadjutors  have  been  held  up  to  admiration  in  all  ages, 
as  patriots  and  heroes,  whose  conduct  is  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, whilst  the  noble-minded  and  virtuous  Caesar  is 
execrated  as  the  destroyer  of  t/te  liberties  of  kis  country. 

What  was  however  this  Roman  Liberty,  concerning 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  the  destruction  of  which 
forms  sogreatablot  upon  the  memory  of  Csesar?  What 
was  it  in  fact  but  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  certain  favoured 
classes  of  dipping  their  hands  with  impunity  into  the 
pockets  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  a  liberty  in  short  to 
plunder?  Can  any  better  definition  tiian  this  be  given 
of  Roman,  or,  it  may  be  asked,  even  of  Euglish  Liberty  ? 
It  is  easy  to  see  indeed,  that,  the  word  is  altogether  de- 
lusive  ;  for  the  thing  itself  can  have  no  possible  existence 
in  any  good  state  of  society,  where  every  man's  liberty 
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is  sure  to  be  more  and  more  circumscribed,  as  people's 
disposition  to  plunder  one  another  is  checked,  and  ad- 
vances are  made  in  social  improvement  and  civilization. 
Liberty  means  absence  from  restraint,  but  restraints  of 
various  descriptions  are  at  all  times  expedient  and  advi- 
sable to  prevent  bad  men  from  doing  mischief.  Liberty 
and  freedom  are  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as  figures 
of  speech  only,  or  rather  as  mere  words  of  deception  in- 
vented by  the  ruling  classes  of  society,  whose  interest  it 
is  to  make  other  people  their  prey,  for  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  themselves,  but  as  holding  out  no  prospect 
whatsoever  of  solid  attainable  advantage  to  the  peo- 
ple. A  shew  of  liberty  is  an  admirable  contrivance  for 
screening  bad  Government  from  observation.  Such 
was  probably  the  real,  though  not  the  ostensible  ob- 
ject, of  the  Saturnalia  at  Rome,  a  feast  established  in 
pretended  honour  of  the  god  Saturn,  wherein  masters 
and  slaves  mixed  together  on  a  footing  of  equality  for  a 
certain  number  of  days  in  the  year,  to  indulge  in  riot 
and  debauchery.  The  same  also  may  be  said  with  equal 
reason  of  the  encouragement  to  disorder  and  drunken- 
ness presented  by  the  Parliamentary  elections  in  Eng- 
land ;  a  license  which  is^  very  properly  supposed  to  be 
highly  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  public  liberty. 
The  truth,  however,  is  that  this  Liberty,  far  fi'om  being 
of  any  good  to  a  nation  at  large,  is  a  very  serious  emL 
It  is  never  B.good  except  to  an  individual,  who  naturally 
desires  to  engross  all  he  possibly  can  himself,  and  leave 
no  more  than  he  can  help  to  others.  What  a  nation 
wants  is  merely  to  have  its  Government  so  framed  as 
effectually  to  prevent  either  individuals,  or  classes  of 
individuals,  from  injuring  those  who  happen  to  be  their 
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inferiors,  not  only  in  atrengtli,  but  in  wealth  also,  as 
well  as  intellect  and  knowledge.  People  require  full 
and  ample  protection  in  these  several  respects,  that  har- 
mony and  good  humour  may  prevail  alike  through  every 
gradation  of  rank  ;  and  that  Government  which  fails  to 
provide  it,  especially  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  least 
able  to  provide  it  for  themselves,  we  mean  those  whose 
time  is  wholly  taken  up  in  the  occupation  and  toil  of 
dally  labour  ; — is  essentially  deficient  in  the  first  requi- 
sites for  which  all  Governments  were  originally  consti- 
tuted. Order  and  discipline  are  even  more  necessary 
for  regulating  the  concerns  of  a  nation,  than  those  of  a 
private  establishment ;  but  no  one  would  object  to  the 
strictest  regulations,  in  this  respect,  if  the  united  welfare 
of  ihe  whole  nation  were  the  only  object  aimed  at,  and  if 
the  discipline,  however  strict,  were  made  to  fall  equally 
on  all. 

A  system  of  fair  play  for  every  man  is  the  one  thing 
needful  to  a  nation,  in  order  to  keep  it  steady  in  a 
course  of  uninterrupted  and  lasting  prosperity;  a  system 
which,  by  stimulating  each  person's  individual  exer- 
tions to  one  single  purpose,  the  increase  of  his  own  in- 
dividual comforts  and  happiness,  without  suffering  him 
to  trespass  upon  the  enjoyments  of  another,  would  lead 
to  a  joint  increase  of  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  all, 
and  would  end  collectively  in  the  general  good. 

This,  however,  would  not  be  Liberty,  but  Good 
Government;  which  has  in  no  one  instance  throughout 
the  world  been  yet  obtained. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

I 

INTERVAL    FROM    THE    DEATH    OF   CROMWELL   TO   THE 

REVOLUTION    OF    1688. 

From  the  digression  contained  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, not  altogether  irrelevant,  we  return  to  England, 
upon  the  death  of  Cromwell,  whom  his  son  Richard 
succeeded  in  the  Protectorate  without  opposition.  But 
Richard  was  immediately  apprised  of  the  necessity  for 
summoning  another  Parliament,  the  Treasury  being 
quite  exhausted,  and  no  money  being  forthcoming, 
either  to  pay  the  arrears  due  to  the  army,  or  indeed  to 
carry  on  the  general  business  of  government.  He  was, 
therefore,  advised  to  issue  writs  for  another  Parliament 
within  a  few  days  after  the  funeral  of  his  father  ;  and 
he  was  at  the  same  time  persuaded  to  abandon  the  re- 
formed method  of  elections  established  by  him,  and 
return  once  more  to  the  ancient  system  of  Rotten  Bo- 
roughs, in  the  hope  of  thus  obtaining  a  Parliament 
which  would  accommodate  itself  to  his  wishes.  All 
this  was  accordingly  done,  and  no  less  a  number  than 
160  members  were  returned  for  boroughs,  through  court 
influence.  Still  the  Parliament,  though  thus  selected, 
shewed  little  better  signs  of  obedience  towards  the  new 
form  of  government  than  its  predecessors  ;  and  Richard 
was  soon  made  to  understand  that  his  position  in  the 
state  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  his  father,  having 
like  him  to  choose  between  two  alternatives,  either  of 
resigning  himself  to  the  uncontrolled  dictation  of  Par- 


Maments,  or  of  disregarding  their  authority  altogether. 
Whichever  course  he  took,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible  for  his  reign  to  be  of  long  duration. 

Had  he  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  tlie  Parlia- 
ment, he  might  unquestionably  have  retained  his  title 
of  Protector,  with  the  nominal  sovereignty,  a  short  time 
longer ;  for  his  submission  was  calculated  to  forward 
the  views  of  the  Parliament,  and  would  probably  have 
been  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  its  members  in  general ; 
but  the  nation  was  in  no  temper  to  put  up  with  a  system 
of  government  like  this  patiently,  which,  under  the 
name  and  forms  of  a  Protector  and  Parliament,  would 
have  been  in  substance  and  effect  simply  the  revival  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  fact  must  soon  have  appeared, 
if  the  Protector  had  yielded  to  the  Commous,  that  his 
power  was  gone,  and  that  his  office  was  of  no  use ; 
whilst  the  detestable  Commonwealth  would  have  gra- 
dually unfolded  itself  to  the  nation  in  all  its  native 
colours  and  deformity.  The  deception  could  not  have 
lasted  long  :  the  army  would  have  been  the  first  to  de- 
tect, and  to  resent  the  usurpation  ;  disorders  must  have 
ensued  once  more,  and  the  first  attempt  of  the  exiled 
King,  at  the  head  of  the  Royalists,  would  have  been 
sure  to  prove  successful. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  could  Richard  hope  to  attain 
by  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Commons?  A 
young  inexperienced  man,  utterly  untjualificd  for  the 
business  of  government,  and  fitted  by  his  talents  and 
capacity  for  nothing  beyond  a  private  station  !  What 
chanco  could  he  possibly  have,  in  a  fierce  struggle  with 
the  Commons,  of  effecting  those  objects,  which  all  the 
energies  of  his  great  father's  mind  were  unable  to  accom- 
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plish  ?  Richard  seems  to  have  been  terrified  by  the 
angry  representations  of  the  army  into  a  compliance 
with  their  demands,  that  he  should  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment ; — and  without  knowing  how  to  act  better  in  the 
difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  dissolved  it 
accordingly  in  April,  1659.  By  that  act  he  settled  his 
own  abdication,  which  he  shortly  afterwards  signed  in 
due  form. 

The  abhorrence  felt  by  the  nation  towards  the  Com- 
monwealth form  of  Government  shewed  itself  as  soon 
as  Monk  and  his  army  declared  for  the  exiled  King. 
Never  was  such  exuljerant  and  universal  joy  before 
known,  as  at  the  Restoration.  The  arms  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, together  with  every  emblem  of  Republi- 
canism, were  subjected  to  the  foulest  indignities,  and 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  people,  who  testified  their  sa- 
tisfaction in  all  directions  ;  whilst  the  Parliament  which 
was  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and  called  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament,  because  assembled  by  no  regular  au- 
thority, partook  of  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  voted 
unanimously  that  Charles  the  Second  should  be  invited 
to  resume  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  all  mention  of 
conditioTis  being  studiously  avoided,  as  if  the  idea  was 
hateful,  and  no  necessity  for  such  had  ever  before  existed. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conduct  of  a  Par- 
liament, which  thus  wantonly  sacrificed  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  pro- 
pitiating the  smiles  of  the  new  Monarch  ;  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted  that  the  people  were  right  in  urging  the 
King's  restoration  with  all  possible  despatch.  There 
was  no  time  to  debate  abstract  questions  about  Govern- 
ment, even  had  there  been  any  really  wise  men  in  the 
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Dation  capable  of  solving  them  ;  which  there  certainly 
were  not.  The  numerous  factions,  which  had  been 
before  subdued  and  kept  in  order  by  the  authority  of 
Cromwell,  still  survived,  breathing  as  much  rancour  as 
ever;  and  now  that  he  was  gone,  they  were  ready  to 
burst  forth  into  all  their  former  violence.  The  military 
commanders,  having  lost  their  leader,  were  anxious  to 
set  up  for  themselves  ;  and  as  none  of  these  were  sup- 
ported by  any  national  party,  their  mutual  rage,  disap- 
pointment, or  despair,  was  likely  to  drive  thorn  to  mea- 
sures which  might  have  brought  on  the  horrors  of  the 
ancient  Roman  proscriptions  and  massacres.  There 
was  no  one  person  in  the  kingdom  to  whom  the  people 
could  look  up  in  their  emergency  with  the  smallest 
portion  of  confidence.  Their  friend  and  protector  was 
dead ;  and  hope  seemed  absolutely  extinct ;  when,  to 
the  great  surprise  and  joy  of  all,  the  old  English  Con- 
stitution of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  was  offered  to 
the  nation  once  more,  as  the  harbinger  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.  To  have  hesitated  at  such  a  moment, 
would  have  been  to  run  the  risk  of  ruin.  The  factions 
were  in  motion  ;  the  military  commanders  were  begin- 
ning to  stir.  General  Lambert,  a  man  of  great  activity, 
and  highly  popular  with  the  army,  was  assembling  his 
troops,  and  but  for  the  celerity  with  which  he  was  ar- 
rested might  have  involved  all  in  confusion ;  — conse- 
quently any  attempts,  at  such  a  critical  period  as  this, 
to  settle  by  accurate  boundaries  the  long  disputed  ques- 
tions of  the  King's  Prerogative  and  the  People's  Privi- 
leges, must  have  ended,  as  all  previous  attempts  of  the 
kind  had  ended,  in  war  and  bloodshed.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  questions  of  such  serious  magnitude  and  im- 
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portance  ought  to  have  been  settled. — The  answer  is, 
Who  was  to  settle  them  ?  Where  was  the  man  to  be 
found  then,  or  since,  competent  to  the  task  ?  Of  all  the 
eminent  persons  who  have  figured  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  last  or  present  century,  where  do 
we  discover  one  who  has  exhibited  that  degree  of  know- 
ledge in  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and 
the  true  science  of  Government,  which  would  have  quali- 
fied him  for  the  undertaking  ?  Of  brilliant  talents  indeed 
we  have  seen  enough  ;  far  too  much,  it  may  be  alleged, 
for  the  public  good  ;  since  these  have  been  principally 
applied  to  enable  men,  by  imposing  displays  of  oratory 
and  eloquence,  to  establish  a  profound  belief  in  their 
own  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  so  as  to  cheat  the  people  into 
such  a  ready  acquiescence  in  their  authority  for  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  as  has  led  to  the  most 
pernicious  schemes  being  prosecuted  with  impunity. 
Large  public  assemblies,  like  a  House  of  Commons, 
under  the  guidance  of  able  speakers,  and  the  protection 
of  popular  forms,  afford  the  best  of  all  possible  covers 
to  misgovernment,  and  the  advancement  of  private  in- 
terests without  fear  of  detection. 

Such  reflections  furnish  a  full  and  satisfactory  justi- 
fication of  the  people  for  not  demanding,  at  the  period 
of  the  Restoration,  a  final  settlement  of  the  abstract 
questions  for  which  they  had  so  long  been  contending ; 
but  the  Parliament  is  not  to  be  absolved  so  easily.  Its 
uniform  conduct  after,  as  well  as  before  the  Restoration, 
proves  it  to  have  been  actuated  by  no  other  motives  but 
selfish  ones,  during  any  part  of  its  career.  It  is  difiicult 
to  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  ever  entered 
into  its  calculations. 
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In  this  way  it  happened  that  Charles  II.  recovered 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  unfettered  either  by  condi- 
tions or  restrictions  ;  the  Convention  Parliament  having 
thereby  tacitly  acknowledfjed  that  the  extravagant  pre- 
tensions of  his  father  to  prerogative  and  power,  were 
well  founded,  and  that  the  resistance  which  had  been 
ntsde  to  his  authority  was  consequently  unlawful.  Just 
and  reflecting  people  saw  with  grief,  that,  after  nearly 
18  years  passed  in  commotion  and  civil  war,  all  the  blood 
which  had  been  spilled,  and  the  treasure  which  had 
been  spent,  was  spent  in  vain  ;  that  the  nation  was  no 
nearer  to  its  object  than  when  the  Parliament  first  took 
up  arms  against  the  King ;  that  the  door  was  still  left 
wide  open  for  the  renewal  of  dissensions  between  the 
Crown  and  People,  and  that  another  Revolution  must 
occur  at  no  distant  period. 

The  conduct  of  this  Convention  Parliament  presents  a 
remarkable  contrast,  in  every  respect,  to  that  of  former 
ones,  whose  proceedings  have  been  noticed  in  these 
pages.  The  King  now  had  only  to  speak,  and  his 
wishes  were  gratified.  Parliament  seemed  to  have  no 
other  object  but  to  lay  the  nation  at  his  feet.  The  ex- 
cise, an  odious  tax,  introduced  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  was  granted  to  him 
for  his  life  ;  and,  in  a  similar  spirit,  allowances  of  the 
raoet  extravagant  description  were  sanctioned  in  all 
quarters,  as  if  the  only  use  of  a  King  was  to  spend  the 
people's  money,  tlie  duty  of  the  people  being  to  provide 
it.  The  royal  feelings,  too,  were  further  gratified  by 
the  trial  and  execution  of  the  persons  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  the  death  of  the  late  King,  the  Monarch's 
promise  of  a  general  pardon  and  amnesty  having  irrei- 
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diously  excepted  those  whom  the  wisdom  of  Puiliament 
might  suggest  to  be  unfit  objects  of  clemency. 

Such  a  singular  difference  in  conduct  between  this 
and  former  Parliaments,  must,  nevertheless,  be  looted 
upon  as  more  apparent  than  real.  The  object  of  former 
ones  had  uniformly  been,  as  we  have  before  endeavoured 
to  shew,  to  get  the  Government  into  their  own  hands, 
for  the  purpose  of  sharing  its  emoluments  amongst 
themselves  and  their  relations ;  the  public  welfare  seem- 
ing quite  a  secondary  matter  in  their  estimation.  The 
object  of  this  was  precisely  the  same  in  effect,  the  dis- 
tinction being,  that,  as  the  King  had  now  become  un- 
disputed Lord  of  the  ascendant,  and  it  was  out  of  their 
power  to  subvert  his  authority,  another  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  necessary  for  getting  at  tlie  emoluments, 
which  were  no  longer  to  be  had  except  by  courting  his 
favour. 

Thus,  the  motives  which  actuate  Parliaments  and  in- 
dividuals are  found  to  be  invariably  alike,  self-interest 
appearing  to  be  the  regulating  principle  which  alone 
directs  all  human  nature.  We  must  not,  however, 
blame  those  persons  too  severely  who  follow  its  dictates, 
and  pursue  their  own  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  for  it  is  the  public  which  is  most  to  blame  for 
being  so  indiscreet  as  to  trust  them  with  opportunities 
for  doing  this  with  impunity.  The  fault  lies  in  this,  that 
Governments,  hitherto,  have  always  been  framed  upon 
an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  character  of  mankind, 
and  that  the  too  great  fondness  prevailing,  in  tlus 
country,  for  Parliaments,  has  prevented  people  from 
seeing,  with  sufficient  distinctness,  that  a  numerous 
assembly,  like  the  House  of  Commons,  however  dis- 
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tinguished  by  disinterestedness  and  patriotism  in  par- 
ticular members,  can  never  be  influenced  in  its  col- 
lective proceedings  by  any  othei'  motives  tlian  those 
which  animate  human  nature  in  general. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  at  length,  into  the  history 
of  Charles  II.,  or  of  his  brother  James,  who  came  after 
liim,  further  than  to  observe,  that  disputes  again  arose 
in  due  course  of  time,  as  was  to  be  expected,  between 
the  Crown  and  the  people,  and  that  such  disputes  grew 
more  and  more  serious  by  degrees,  till  they  were  ter- 
minated, at  last,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  whole  Stuart 
family  from  the  throne  of  these  realms.  This  event, 
undoubtedly,  saved  the  nation  from  another  civil  war, 
but  its  escape  from  that  calamity  may,  with  much 
greater  truth,  be  ascribed  to  the  pusillanimous  beha- 
viour of  James,  (who  ran  away  from  his  post,)  than  to 
any  wisdom  in  the  men  who  brought  over  William  to 
succeed  him.  The  nation  was  disgusted  with  James, 
but  it  had  certainly  no  predilection  for  William,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  to  those  who  now  look  calmly 
back  upon  such  matters,  at  a  distance  of  154  years, 
but  that,  if  the  former  Monarch  had  stood  his  ground 
at  the  time,  according  to  the  advice  and  urgent  en- 
treaties of  the  famous  Viscount  Dundee,  and  had  placed 
his  fortune  in  the  hands  of  that  energetic  and  enter- 
prising commander,  (who  had  no  superior  in  his  day, 
either  as  a  General,  or  a  Statesman,  and  who  would, 
assuredly,  have  shewn  no  fastidious  scruples  about  the 
lives  of  his  enemies,)  James  must  have  proved  ulti- 
mately victorious  over  William,  and  have  preserved  his 
throne. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

REVOLUTION    OP    1688. — WILLIAM   THE   THIRD. 

We  now  come  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  merits 
of  which  we  shall  strictly  investigate. 

On  lifting  the  veil  which  has  hitherto  been  so  stu- 
diously spread  over  the  designs  and  conduct  of  the 
GommonSy  it  is  easy  to  discover  that^  at  this  particular 
period,  their  main  object  was  gained  ;  an  object  which 
their  predecessors,  under  the  Long  and  following  Par- 
Hamonts,  had,  throughout,  been  so  anxiously  contend- 
ing for,  namely,  the  sole  direction  of  public  affairs; 
ibr  the  alterations  then  introduced  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, transferred,  in  reality,  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
nation  from  the  Crown  to  them,  and  rendered  the  Go- 
vernment essentially  Democratic  and  Republican, 
though  the  ancient  fbrm  was  allowed  to  remain  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  It  is  of  importance  to 
impress  this  fact  strongly  upon  the  reader's  mind,  that, 
the  Executive  Government,  with  the  real  Sovereignty, 
ohanged  hands  at  the  Revolution,  and  that  such  change 
worked,  in  fact,  a  virtual  restoration  of  the  Common- 
weahli,  in  order  that  he  may  understand  great  part  of 
the  argument  which  will  be  presented  to  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  The  reason  why  a  restoration  in  effect 
of  that  odious  Government,  disguised  nnder  thean- 
dent  forms  of  the  Constitution,  did  not  reproduce  the 
same  evil  and  calamity,  as  had  been  before  occasioned 
bv  it,  when  in  actual  existence,  will  readily  appear  af- 
terwards. 


To  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament  during  the  last  century, 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  King  has  ceased  to  manage 
the  executive  entirely,  except  under  the  directions  and 
sanction  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  attempts  made  by  William  to  maintain  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Crown,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Commons 
proved  wholly  unavailing.  That  Monarch  fouud  him- 
self frequently  driven  to  the  necessity  of  passing  laws 
iiltimately,  which  he  had  before  rejected  and  disap- 
proved. Subsefjueut  Monarchs  have  never  once  dared 
to  refuse  tlieir  assent  to  laws  enacted  by  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  royal  veto  is  consequently  at  an  end, 
except  in  name  ;  and  William's  fruitless  endeavours  to 
subject  the  legislative  propensities  of  Parliament  to  tlie 
former  constitutional  control  of  the  Crown,  may  with 
truth  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  dying  struggles  of 
the  Monarchy.  He  may  with  equal  truth  be  considered 
the  last  English  Sovereign,  who  has  in  any  way  per- 
formed the  proper  functions  of  a  King. 

His  successors  have,  one  and  all,  shrunk  from  the 
unequal  contest,  feeling  themselves  compelled  to  ab- 
stain from  any  direct  personal  interference  with  public 
affairs,  and  consenting  to  reign  as  mere  pageants  of 
state,  at  the  sole  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Commons, 
who  have,  unperceived  and  unresisted,  insinuated 
themselves  by  degrees  into  fiiU  possession  of  the  entire 
powers  of  Government ;  they  now  rule  the  whole 
nation  in  their  Committees,  the  King  having  in  reality 
no  voice  whatsoever,  and  caring  naturally  very  little 
about  their  proceedings. 

Mr.    Hallam    gives  an    apposite    illustration   of  the 
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abject  and  useless  state  to  which  the  kingly  office 
has  been  thus  reduced,  by  telling  us,  that  ^'William 
was  too  great  a  man  for  the  peculiar  situation  of  a  King 
of  England  after  the  Revolution,  because  of  his  distin- 
guished understanding  and  energy  of  character,  and 
great  superiority  to  all  the  statesmen  around  him."* 
As  if  a  man's  incapacity  to  discharge  the  functions 
of  Royalty,  had  become  his  best  recommendation  to 
be  King  of  England. 

Mr.  Hallam's  authority  may  further  be  cited  in  sup- 
port of  the  general  fact  here  contended  for,  that  the 
Executive  Government  changed  hands  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  way  in  which  the  Revenue  was  managed 
in  former  days  was,  for  the  King  to  ask  supplies  of  the 
Commons,  without  explaining  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  wanted,  the  Commons  granting  them  or  not 
as  they  pleased.  The  method  now  adopted  was  for  the 
Commons  to  require  estimates  of  the  probable  expendi- 
ture to  be  regularly  laid  before  them,  after  which,  they 
appropriated  the  supplies  to  each  particular  service. 
Mr.  Hallam  praises  this  new  plan,  and  ascribes  to  it, 
beyond  all  other  changes  at  the  Revolution,  the  in- 
creased authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  thus 
acquired  an  effectual  control  over  the  Executive.  He 
adds,  that,  "  It  is  to  this  transference  of  the  Executive 
Government,  for  the  phrase  is  hardly  too  strong,  frotn 
the  Crown  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
especially  the  Commons,  that  we  owe  the  proud  atti- 
tude which  England  has  maintained  since  the  Revo- 
lution, so  extraordinarily  dissimilar,  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  to  her  condition  under  the  Stuarts.     The  sup- 

♦  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  496. 
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plies  meted  out  with  niggardly  caution  by  former  Par- 
liaments, to  Sovereigns  whom  they  could  not  trust, 
have  flowed  with  redundant  profuseness,  when  they 
could  judge  of  their  necessity  and  direct  their  applica- 
tion. Doubtless  the  demand  has  always  been  fixed  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  its  influence  has  re- 
trieved, in  some  degree,  the  loss  of  authority  ;  but  it  is 
still  true,  that  no  small  portion  of  the  Executive  Power, 
according  to  the  established  laws  and  customs  of  our 
Government,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  that  body, 
which  prescribes  the  application  of  the  revenue,  as  well 
38  investigates  at  its  pleasure  every  act  of  the  adminis- 
tration."* It  is  strange  that  so  judicious  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Hallam  should  not  have  perceived  that  the  same 
sentence  which  extols  tlijs  important  change  in  words, 
pronounces  in  effect  the  strongest  possible  condemnation 
of  it;  for  we  may  justly  contend  that  if  it  occasioned  a 
"  redundant  profuseness"  in  the  public  expenditure, 
which  had  never  existed  before,  the  remedy  was  worse 
than  the  disease.  The  old  plan  was  certainly  a  very 
bad  one,  but  it  carried  its  own  cure  in  some  degree 
with  it ;  for,  if  the  King  did  not  choose  to  say  for  what 
he  wanted  the  people's  money,  he  got  very  little. 
How  far  the  cause  alleged  by  Mr.  Hallam  may  or  may 
not  have  been  the  real  or  principal  one,  which  has  led 
to  a  transference  of  the  Executive  Government  from 
the  Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  determine  ;  that  a  transference  of  such  a 
nature  has  taken  place,  in  some  way  or  other,  is  clear  ; 
and  the  above  admissions,  coming  from  one  who  has 
deeply  investigated  and  analyzed  the  changes  made  in 
■■  HalUni,  vol.  ii.  p.  464. 
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our  Constitution  at  the  Revolution,  and  treated  them 
with  equal  care  and  impartiality,  are  cit^d  as  powerful 
arguments  to  confirm  the  assertion. 

Let  us  now  see,  supposing  the  Commonwealth  form 
of  Government  to  have  been  virtually  restored,  what  it 
was  that  prevented  a  recurrence  of  disorders  similar  to 
those  which  had  before  sprung  up  under  it,  and  saved 
the  nation  from  another  civil  war. 

Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  already  said,  to  prove 
that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  design  of  each  successive 
Parliament,  from  the  Long  Parliament  downwards, 
Barebones  excepted,  had  uniformly  been  to  obtain  pos- 
aes^ioii  of  the  patronage,  with  the  emoluments,  which 
are  usually  left  at  the  disposal  of  him  who  fills  the  office 
of  Sovereign.  Whilst  any  prospect  remained  of  the 
Commons  being  enabled  to  effect  this  object  in  a  direct 
manner,  by  openly  establishing  their  own  absolute  su- 
premacy and  command,  so  long  do  they  appear  to  have 
been  unceasingly  and  resolutely  bent  upon  either  abo- 
lishing the  ofiice  of  King  altogether,  or  at  least  upon 
reducing  the  person  who  filled  it  to  nullity,  without 
regard  to  the  question  how  far  this  sort  of  treatment  of 
the  Royal  authority  was  or  was  not  likely  to  prove 
advantageous  to  the  nation.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
made  the  slightest  difference  in  this  the  constant  tenor 
of  their  conduct,  whether  the  members  happened  to  be 
returned  to  Parliament  through  the  influence  of  rotten 
boroughs,  or  by  any  other  less  objectionable  mode  of 
election. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  kingly  ofiice  once  more 
restored  to  its  former  position  in  the  State  by  the  spon- 
taneous act  of  the  people,  and  the  throne  itself,  together 
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with  the  person  who  filled  it,  placed  beyond  the  reach 
as  it  were  of  the  Commons,  than  we  find  that  body 
become  suddenly  as  anxious  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  Monarch's  wishes,  and  even  to  anticipate  them,  as 
ever  any  of  its  predeceseors  had  been  to  thwart  those 
either  of  his  father,  or  of  Cromwell. 

Did  the  Whig  Convention  Parliament,  who  placed 
William  on  the  throne,  exhibit  in  reality  a  different 
line  of  policy,  or  shew  that  they  were  actuated  by  less 
selfish  views?  Let  us  inquire.  They  certainly  drew 
up  a  Declaration,  which  was  confirmed  afterwards  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  both  Houses  presented  it  in 
regular  form  to  William  for  his  acceptance,  wherein  the 
national  rights  were  specifically  laid  down,  and  a 
number  of  valuable  privileges  ostensibly  secured  ;  but 
Mr.  Hallam  tells  us,  that  "the  Bill  of  Rights,  when 
compared  with  what  had  been  proved  to  be  the  Law  by 
Statutes,  or  was  generally  esteemed  to  be  such  on  the 
autliority  of  the  best  writers,  neither  took  away  any 
legal  power  of  the  Crown,  nor  enlarged  the  limits  of 
popular  and  parliamentary  privilege  ;"  except  in  one 
article  which  abrogated  the  dispensing  prerogative  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  the  Crown  ;*  so  that  they  took  to 
themselves  more  credit  fur  this  famous  enactment  than 
was  strictly  their  due ;  and  this  part  of  their  conduct 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, who  were  at  all  times  anxious  to  acquire  a  repu- 
tation with  the  public  for  the  introduction  of  wise  laws, 
most  of  which  appear  nevertheless,  when  examined,  to 
have  been  borrowed  and  adopted  from  the  ancient 
Constitution    which   their  labours  tended  to  subvert. 

•  Hallam.  vol.  ii.i>.  451. 
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Mr.  Hallam,  enumerating  the  few  praiseworthy  acts 
performed  by  the ;  Long  Parliament  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  their  Session^  expressjy  states^  * '  that  on  com- 
paring them  with  our  ancient  laws  and  history,  they 
made  scarce  any  ^material  change  in  the  Constitution, 
such  as  it  had  been  established  and  recognised  under 
the  House  of  Plantagenet."* 

The  conduct,  however,  of  this  Parliament,  resembles 
that  of  the  Long  one,  in  other  and  more  important 
respects ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  no  less  desirous  of 
engrossing  the  prerogatives  of  Royalty,  and  of  ren- 
dering the  kingly  office  nominal,  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, considering  the  different  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  placed,  owing  to  the  altered  feelings 
which  now  prevailed  throughout  the  country  towards 
the  kingly  office  in  general,  as  contrasted  with  a 
Commonwealth.  We  see  the  same  disposition  to  thwart 
the  Monarch's  wishes  on  all  occasions,  without  inquiry 
as  to  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong.  The  same  un- 
varied ill  humour  and  bad  feeling  is  discoverable 
towards  William,  as  towards  Charles,  as  far  as  it  could 
decently  be  shewn,  carried  even  to  such  an  extent,  that 
Mr,  Hallam  says,  ''in  no  period  of  time  under  the 
Stuarts  were  public  discontent  and  opposition  of 
Parliament  more  prominent  than  in  the  reign  of  this 
high-souled  Prince,  and  that  no  part  of  our  history  is 
read,  on  the  whole,  with  less  satisfaction. "f 

The  old  encroaching  spirit  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  still  alive,  still  predominant  oveT  all  other  consi- 
derations but  its  own  advancement,  and  still  as  ran- 
corous as  ever,  the  times   only  being  changed,    and 

*  Hallam^  vol,  i.  p.  661.  f  Ibid,  vol,  ii.  p.  454. 
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there  being  a  Monarcli  of  a  differeut  character  from 
Charles  to  be  contended  with.  William,  indeed,  was 
not  a  man  who  was  likely  to  put  up  quietly  with  affronts 
offered  to  him  by  the  Commons  ;  open  resistance, 
nevertheless,  to  their  authority  woukl  have  been  use- 
less, for  what  could  he,  a  foreigner,  as  well  as  a 
stranger  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  tlie  English  nation, 
h^pe  to  accomplish  in  opposition  to  its  representatives, 
at  whose  invitation  he  had  accepted  the  throne?  His 
only  resource,  therefore,  was  to  abdicate,  and  return 
to  his  own  people  ;  which  would  have  been  a  far  better 
thing  than  to  remain  in  England,  a  king  by  name, 
deprived  of  the  requisite  powers  of  his  office,  subject 
to  all  sorts  of  indignities,  and  reigning  merely  by  suf- 
fernnce  as  the  creature  of  the  Commons,  This  he 
threatened  to  do ;  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  he 
had  at  one  time  serious  intentions  of  resigning  the 
Crown  ;  be  told  Bishop  Burnet  that  he  knew  what  was 
to  be  alleged  for  the  two  forms  of  Government,  a  Mo- 
narchy, and  a  Commonwealth,  and  would  not  deter- 
mine which  was  preferable  ;  but  of  all  forms,  he  tliought 
the  worst  was  that  of  a  Monarchy  without  the  necessary 
powers. 

But  it  formed  no  part  of  the  wish  of  the  Commons 
to  drive  William  to  such  extremities,  as  would  lead  him 
to  an  abdication.  There  was  nothing  so  hateful  to  the 
nation,  in  the  shape  of  a  Government,  as  the  idea  of 
the  late  Commonwealth ;  the  recollections  of  it  were 
indeed  so  strong,  that  it  is  most  probable,  any  overt 
attack  upon  the  Monarch's  Prerogative,  or  plain  indi- 
cations of  an  intention  in  the  Commons  to  render  their 
authority  superior  to  his,  would  have  been  met  at  once 
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hy  a  general  insurreotion  throughout  the  kingdom ;  the 
object  of  the  Commons,  supposing  it  to  be  the  emolu- 
ments of  state,  was  therefore  attainable  only  under 
cover  of  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Constitution,  and 
another  King  must  have  been  provided,  if  William  had 
abdicated  the  throne.  But  a  better  King  was  not  likely 
to  be  found  than  William,  to  answer  their  purposes ; 
for  his  acknowledged  political  wisdom,  and  extensive 
general  reputation,  had  given  an  eclat  to  their  choice, 
and,  besides,  had  spread  a  veil  over  their  proceed- 
ings. 

On  the  other  band,  William's  chief  ambition  was  to 
be  instrumental  to  the  deliverance  of  Holland  (the  land 
of  his  birth  and  affections)  from  the  dangerous  encroach- 
ments of  France ;  and  his  leading  policy  was  to  obtain 
money  for  prosecuting  his  Continental  wars,  compared 
with  which  the  interests  of  the  English  people  were  in 
his  eyes  very  insignificant  matters.  If  he  could  get 
money  sufficient  for  these  purposes,  his  main  object  was 
gained  ;  but  if  not,  then  the  Crown  of  England,  with 
the  many  annoyances  attached  to  it,  was  not  worth  his 
wearing.  Both  parties,  therefore,  the  King  and  the 
Parliament,  were  equally  certain  to  promote  their  joint 
interests  by  coming  to  a  mutual  understanding,  which 
would  place  the  King  in  a  situation  to  carry  on  his 
Continental  wars,  and  leave  him  under  an  implied  en- 
gagement to  bestow  the  Crown  patronage  in  such  a  way 
as  would  prove  most  agreeable  to  his  Parliamentary 
friends.  The  English  people  alone  would  suffer.  A 
compromise  accordingly  took  place,  the  results  of  which 
soon  appeared  in  the  stop  put  to  the  Democratic  ten- 
dencies of  the  House  of  Commons,  and   afterwards 
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shewed  themselves  more  at  large  in  the  final  settlement 
of  the  Constitution  in  its  present  anomalous  fonn. 

It  is  not  of  course  meant  to  be  asserted,  when  we 
speak  of  a  compromise,  that  any  such  arrangement 
writttn  or  verbal,  was  expressly  concluded  between  the 
parties,  but  simply  that  it  took  place  in  effect.  Indeed 
there  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  enormous 
sums  which  were  voted  to  William,  more  than  double 
those  which  had  been  ever  before  voted  to  any  Monarch 
in  English  history.  His  civil  list  alone  was  fixed  first 
at  600,000^.,  afterwards  at  700,000/. ;  and  the  supplies 
raised  annually  during  his  reign  amounted  on  an  ave- 
rage to  about  5  millions ;  the  extravagance  of  which 
allowances  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  comparing  it  with 
the  far  greater  expenditure  of  tiie  Government  in  modern 
times,  but  is  only  to  be  appreciated  fairly,  by  looking  at 
the  sums  annually  allowed  to  and  expended  by  preced- 
ing Monarchs. 

The  annual  supplies  voted  during  the  reign  of  James 
II.  did  not  exceed  2,000,000/.  Those  during  that  of 
Charles  II.  fell  short  of  1,200,000/.  Croraweirs  reve- 
nue was  settled  by  the  "  Petition  and  Advice,"'  at  less 
than  2,000,000/.  ;  out  of  which  the  expense  of  wars  of 
real  national  importance  was  to  be  defrayed.  Hia  civil 
list  was  fixed  at  300,000/.  only.  Tlie  whole  sum  voted 
to  Charles  I.  on  his  ascending  the  throne,  to  cover  bis 
father's  debts,  together  with  all  the  charges  of  govern- 
ment, including  those  arising  out  of  a  serious  war, 
amounted  to  1 12,000/,  only  ;  and  his  annual  revenue, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  Wars,  was  not  more 
than  800,000/. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  figures,  and  not  arrive 
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at  the  conviction,  that  a  Parliament,  "which  thus  con- 
sented to  increase  the  expenditure  and  taxation  of  the 
kingdom,  without  any  solid  or  substantial  grounds  for 
it,  must  have  had  very  different  objects  really  in  view, 
from  the  welfare  of  the  people,  which  it  outwardly  pro- 
fessed to  uphold. 

William,  on  his  part,  was  not  backward  in  adopting 
the  only  kind  of  arrangement  which  gave  him  hopes  of 
maintaining  the  royal  authority.  Mr.  Hallam  says, 
that,  not  long  after  his  accession,  '^  he  fell  into  the 
worst  part  of  this  management;''*  by  which  he  means, 
that  William  carried  the  practice  of  bribery  further 
than  had  ever  before  been  done  by  the  Stuarts.  His 
proceedings  indeed,  in  this  respect,  appear  to  have  been 
conducted  scientifically  and  methodically.  Pensions 
were  now  regularly  distributed  amongst  the  Members 
of  Parliament,  to  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Grown. 
The  leaders  of  opposition  were  secretly  bribed  to  betray 
the  cause  of  their  party  on  particular  questions,  receiv- 
ing the  reward  of  their  treachery  out  of  the  fund  which 
was  entered  in  the  public  accounts  under  the  head  of 
secret  service  money ;  a  fund  supposed  to  be  employed 
in  transactions  of  delicacy  with  foreign  nations,  but 
which  was  for  the  most  part  disposed  of  amongst  the 
Members  of  both  Houses.  New  and  unnecessary  offices 
were  created,  with  unreasonable  salaries.  So  that  Wil- 
liam may  be  said  to  have  organized  and  brought  to  per- 
fection, if  he  did  not  invent,  that  regular  system  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  which  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  under  a  variety  of  disguises  and  modifications, 

♦  Hallam,  vol,  iL  p.  540. 


fomiiog  matter  of  serious  and  well-founded  complaint. 
From  that  time  the  entire  patronage  of  the  Crown  has 
been  systematically  applied  for  purposes  of  Parliamen- 
tary tactics  ;  and  the  rotten  and  decayed  Boroughs  have 
grown  into  an  importance  which  never  before  belonged 
to  them,  as  instrumenta  for  securing  the  return  of  safe 
men  to  Parliament, 

Such  facts,  added  to  the  figures  abovementioned, 
speak  for  themselves.  It  was  by  these  means,  never- 
theless, strange  no  doubt,  and  by  these  only,  that  an- 
other Revolution  was  prevented  from  speedily  succeed- 
ing to  that  of  1688.  The  good  understanding  which 
sprang  up  between  William  and  his  Parliaments,  was 
the  real  origin  of  that  conservative  system  of  Govern- 
ment, as  it  has  been  called,  which  eventually  settled 
down  into  our  present  Constitution,  which  never  would 
have  found  existence,  much  less  acquired  stability, 
without  bribery  ;  because  the  equipoise  which  in  former 
days  prevailed  among  its  different  branches,  had  been 
so  completely  annihilated  by  tlie  overwhelming  supe- 
riority obtained  by  the  Commons  at  the  Revolution, 
that  its  Monarchical  character  was  virtually  extin- 
guished. 

Of  William  himself,  it  may  confidently  be  asserted, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him,  with  all  his 
acknowledged  wisdom  and  energy,  to  have  carried  on 
the  government  to  any  beneficial  purpose,  without  bri- 
bery. Mr.  Hallam  admits  as  much,  when  he  says, 
that  he  would  not  venture  to  confide  in  an  "  unbiassed 
Parliament."*     For.   disdaining  to  occupy  a  post,  in 
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which  he  was  of  no  service,  he  always  acted  as  his  own 
minister,  after  the  example  of  our  Edwards,  Henrys, 
and  Elizabeth,  a  task  for  which  he  was  much  better 
qualified  than  any  of  the  persons  around  him  ;  but  the 
Commons  were  so  exceedingly  jealous  of  his  authority, 
and  so  ready  to  oppose  him  on  all  occasions,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  that  he  had  no  other  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  majority  in  the  Hou^  to  support  his  measures, 
except  by  bribing  its  members ;  and  unless  he  had  had 
recourse  to  that  expedient,  his  administration  of  public 
affairs  must  have  speedily  come  to  a  close.  As  it  was, 
he  did  not  conduct  them  without  many  and  great  diffi- 
culties, nor  without  having  to  put  up  with  repeated  in- 
dignities and  mortification.  So  far  was  he  from  having 
the  power  to  impress  upon  the  Commons  his  own 
view  of  religious  toleration  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
which  he  had  openly  declared  before  he  came  to  the 
throne,  that  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  enactment 
of  penal  laws  in  1700,  still  more  detestable  than  any 
former  ones,  and  eminently  disgraceful  to  the  Grovern- 
ment,  over  which  he  presided.  Indeed  his  whole  reign 
is  a  confirmation  of  Mr.  Hallam's  remark,  that  he  was 
altogether  far  too  wise,  as  well  as  too  high  spirited  a 
man,  for  a  King  of  England  since  the  Revolution. 

The  system,  however,  which  was  thus  organized  and 
set  in  motion  by  him,  has  been  further  consolidated  and 
perfected .  under  his  successors.  The  Bill  for  Septen- 
nial Parliaments,  which  was  passed  in  1717,  added 
considerably  to  its  efficacy,  as  well  as  to  its  chance  of 
duration.  The  taking  away  of  the  crown  lands  indeed 
rendered  the  Monarch  more  than  ever  dependant  upon 
the  pleasure  of  the  Commons  ;  but  the  balance  has  pro- 
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bably  been  since  restored  by  the  great  accession  of 
patronage  which  has  fallen  to  the  disposal  of  the  Crown 
during  the  last  century ;  and  the  ultimate  result  has 
been^  that  the  different  branches  of  Government  have 
gradually  learned  to  accommodate  themselves  one  to 
another,  as  the  surest  way  to  promote  their  mutual 
interests.  A  friendly  understanding  has  accordingly 
grown  up  between  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  and 
the  three  estates  have  now  ruled  the  nation  for  more 
than  a  century,  without  disputing  about  their  respective 
rights  and  privileges,  and  without  any  one  of  them 
having  betrayed  the  slightest  indications  of  a  wish  to 
impede,  or  interfere  in  an  irregular  way  with,  the  pro* 
ceedii^  of  its  neighbour. 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE     CONSTITUTION     IN     MODERN     PRACTICE,    SINCE    THE 

REVOLUTION    OF     1688. REALITY    OF      MANY     OF    THE 

ADVANTAGES  SUPPOSED   TO  BE  GAINED    BY  THE    NATION 
FROM    IT    DOUBTED. 

Bt  such  reflections  as  those  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  and  by  many  similar  ones  that  might  be 
adduced,  all  tending  to  confirm  the  same  point,  we  are 
enabled  at  length  to  discover  this  most  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  that  a  Constitution,  through  whose  influ- 
ence the  nation  has  apparently  reached  an  eminence, 
and  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  it  never  knew  before, 
and  which  has  continued  steady,  and  in  full  force  and 
operation  for  144  years,  is  nevertheless  after  all  a  rank 
deception,  composed  entirely  of  fraud  and  imposture, 
with  no  foundations  whatever  but  bribery  to  support  it, 
and  keep  it  from,  falling  in  pieces.  It  is  right  to  qualify 
the  above  admission  made  respecting  national  prospe- 
rity with  the  word  apparently y  because  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  the  prosperity  adverted  to  has  been  real,  or 
founded  on  a  proper  or  permanent  basis  during  any 
part  of  the  last  century.  A  nation,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, never  dies ;  its  prosperity  therefore  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  that  of  two  or  three  generations ;  for  that 
prosperity  may  have  been  obtained  by  anticipating  the 
resources  and  enjoyments  of  other  generations  that  are 
to  come,  and  then  it  has  been  the  reverse  of  nationaly 
however  great  it  may  appear;  because  what  one  genera- 
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tion  has  gained,  is  taken  from  another  which  succeeds 
it ;  and  this  sort  of  prosperity,  to  whatever  extent  it 
may  have  been  carried,  is  sure  to  terminate  at  hiat  in 
national  adversity,  beggary,  and  ruin.  It  is  nothing  in 
fact  but  a  species  of  political  swindling,  and  conse- 
quently national  prosperity,  as  far  as  it  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  anticipating  future  re- 
sources, and  incurring  public  debt,  is,  like  the  Constitu- 
tion, under  cover  of  which  such  iniquity  has  been  prac- 
tised with  impunity,  a  cheat,  the  foundations  of  which, 
notwithstanding  its  gilded  appearance  presented  to  the 
eye,  are  rotten. 

These  preliminary  observations  are  necessary,  before 
we  go  into  the  question  how  far  the  boasting  made  of 
national  prosperity  by  plausible  and  ingenious  persons, 
like  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  who  deny  the  necessity  for 
all  reform  or  change,  be  or  be  not  well  founded.  The 
line  of  argument  chosen  by  them  is  peculiarly  judicious ; 
their  opposition  to  reform,  and  their  defence  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  now  stands,  are  grounded  upon  its  ac- 
knowledged benefits,  as  exemplified  in  the  nation's 
rapid  strides  towards  general  wealth  and  renown,  in 
the  course  of  the  past,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  ;  whilst  they  prudently  decline  discussing 
its  merits  on  abstract  principles  of  reasoning,  frankly 
admitting  its  various  anomalies,  with  the  existence  even 
of  bribery,  "  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day." 
This  mode  of  arguing  the  matter  is  unquestionably 
sound,  supposing  the  fact  to  be  that  the  nation's 
prosperity  is  as  solid  and  real  as  appearances  hold  out, 
and  as  is  represented  and  believed  ;  for  if  a  Constitu- 
tion can  be  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  general  prosperity 
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and  lasting  happiness  to  a  community,  then  assuredly 
it  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  to  quarrel  with  it  on 
account  merely  of  the  strange  or  heterogeneous  nature 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  may  be  composed. 

Has  it  then  been  the  source  of  prosperity  or  not, 
taking  that  word  in  its  proper  and  more  enlarged  sense, 
as  applied  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
not  confining  it  to  two  or  three  generations  ?  That  is 
the  question,  to  answer  which  satisfactorily  we  must 
revert  once  more  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

When  the  Convention  Parliament,  in  its  desire  to 
accommodate  King  William  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
Continental  wars,  voted  him  supplies  which  more  than 
doubled  those  which  had  been  ever  before  bestowed 
upon  an  English  Monarch,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
formed  any  calculation  as  to  whether  the  nation  could 
or  could  not  provide  the  money ;  and  it  soon  turned 
out,  ias  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  public  re- 
sources were  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  natural 
effect  of  over-taxation  was,  that  the  taxes  declined,  out 
of  which  the  revenue  was  to  be  raised,  and,  to  meet  the 
deficiency,  the  first  land-tax  was  obliged  to  be  imposed 
in  1690,  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
the  rental,  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  four  shillings, 
or  twenty  per  cent.  Still  the  revenue  kept  declining. 
By  1693,  the  customs  had  dwindled  to  less  than  half 
their  amount  before  the  Revolution,  whilst  the  excise 
duties  had  fallen  to  little  more  than  half.  And  by  1696, 
it  was  found  hardly  possible  to  pay  the  army  and  the 
fleet  from  month  to  month.  The  stagnation  of  com- 
merce was  becoming  every  day  more  complete,  and 
another   revolution  was  obviously  approaching.     Mr. 
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Hallam's  remark  upon  such  serious  and  increasing 
embarrassmeats  is  evidently  just,  that  the  nation  has 
never  been  so  near  total  bankruptcy  and  ruin  as 
then.* 

There  were  two  ways  only  of  escaping  from  sucli  a 
dilemma  ;  one,  by  reducing  the  expenditure  of  the 
nation  within  the  limits  of  its  income ;  the  other,  by 
borrowing  money  to  meet  the  expenditure.  The  for- 
mer would  have  been  the  wisest  course,  the  latter  wag 
the  most  agreeable  ;  and  the  Parliament  preferred  it. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  borrowing  system  is  a 
very  easy  and  simple  expedient  for  extricating  people 
from  difficulties  ;  and  accordingly  it  soon  got  into  re- 
pute with  Parliaments,  who  resorted  to  loans  on  every 
emergency.  The  National  Debt,  commencing  in  Wil- 
liam's reign,  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  before  his  death 
it  amounted  to  about  17  millions  ;  a  sum  of  enormous 
magnitude  in  those  days.  And  tlius,  it  may  with  truth 
be  said,  that  the  new  Constitution  proved,  at  its  very 
outset,  unequal  to  the  task  of  maintaining  itself  by  the 
strength  of  its  own  merits;  for  money  was  borrowed  to 
save  it  from  destruction. 

The  same  system  has  been  practised  ever  since : 
whenever  there  have  been  difficulties  to  be  encountered, 
money  has  been  borrowed ;  and  by  these  means  the 
vessel  of  state  has  gUded  on  smoothly,  its  prosperous 
career  seeming  actually  to  expand  upon  eacli  accession 
to  the  public  debt,  whilst  the  debt  has  mounted  at  last 
to  eight  hundred  millions,  a  sum  which  no  man  is  now 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  can  ever  by  any  possibility 
be  repaid.     The  expenses  of  the  American  war  were 
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defrayed  by  borrowed  money.  The  same  ia  to  be  saiti 
oFthe  late  French  war.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
fought  with  borrowed  money.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  embarrassment  or  difficulty  to  be  mentioned  iu 
modern  liistory,  which  has  not  been  successfully  met, 
and  overcome,  by  the  magical  influence  of  the  borrow- 
ing system.  It  IB  not  surprising;,  therefore,  that  the 
nation  has  been  prosperous.  The  pride  which  it  took 
in  its  wars,  and  the  glory  attaching  to  them,  was  un- 
bounded ;  not  perhaps,  exceeded  by  the  delight  which 
it  subsequently  experienced  in  testifying  its  gratitude 
to  the  conqueror  by  a  gift  of  nearly  a  million  of  money. 
We  mention  these  things,  however,  not  to  throw  a  doubt 
about  the  reality  of  such  costly  pleasures,  which,  in- 
deed, is  placed  beyond  dispute,  but  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing,  that  the  persons  who  actually  en- 
joyed them,  took  good  care  not  to  pay  for  tliem,  judg- 
ing more  wisely  that  the  expenses  ought  all  to  be 
charged  to  posterity. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  nations  as  to  individuals. 
As  long  as  an  individual  can  borrow  money,  and  dis- 
charge his  interest  as  it  becomes  due,  he  feels  no  distress, 
and  all  goes  well  with  him  to  the  eye.  But  a  reliance 
on  credit  will  bring  him  to  ruin  at  last,  and  therefore 
none  but  profligate  individuals,  who  care  notliing 
about  the  future,  nor  where  money  comes  from,  pro- 
vided they  get  it,  ever  adopt  the  borrowing  system  as 
one  to  live  by.  For  similar  reasons,  no  honest  Govern- 
ment would  ever  have  recourse  to  it,  except  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  and  on  great  pubhc  emergencies, 
when  the  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  borrowing  is 
outweighed  by  some  overwhelming  and  palpable  neces- 
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sity.  And  even  then  its  first  attention  would  be  turned 
to  a  discharge  of  the  debt,  the  moment  the  danger 
was  over.  A  nation,  which  relies  upon  borrowing  in 
all  cases  of  emergency,  resembles  the  individual  who 
does  the  same  ;  is  always  upon  the  high  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy, and  is  sure  to  reach  it  in  the  end.  However 
long  tlie  catastrophe  may  be  averted  by  fanciful 
schemes  of  finance,  and  new  modes  of  sustaining  public 
credit,  the  day  must  arrive  when,  either  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  debt,  or  the  concurrence  of  unforeseen 
calamities  which  cripple  its  resources,  it  will  cease  to 
be  able  to  discharge  the  interest  without  inflicting 
privations  and  sufferings  upon  its  numerous  industrious 
classes,  more  than  can  or  ought  to  be  borne.  A  de- 
claration of  insolvency  will  then  become  unavoidable ; 
it  will  be  the  only  way  in  fact  to  stop  civil  commotions, 
and  a  general  insurrection.  Such  is  the  natural  ter- 
mination of  the  Funding  System.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  the  nation  enjoyed  great  prosperity  during 
the  past,  and  early  part  of  the  present  century,  nor 
that  the  public  debt  was  in  great  measure  a  cause  of 
it ;  it  is  only  contended  here,  that,  in  so  far  as  such 
prosperity  can  be  traced  to  such  a  cause,  it  rested  on  no 
solid  foundations. 

Another  source  of  prosperity  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  new  and  unprecedented  direction  taken  by  the 
national  industry  towards  manufactures  and  commerce. 
The  way  in  which  this  important  change  lias  been 
gradually  effected  in  our  ancient  domestic  policy,  is  to 
be  gathered  from  reference  to  the  taxes  and  burthens 
which  have  been  suflered  to  accumulate  exclusively  upon 
landed  properly,  from  which  all  othcrpropcrty  is  exempt. 
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Amongst  these,  first  and  foremost  stands  the  Tithe^ 
a  burthen  originally  little  felt  when  Agriculture  was  in 
its  infancy  ;  but  now,  since  so  much  skill  and  capital  is 
employed  upon  land  for  increasing  its  produce,  is 
grown  at  length  into  a  tax  of  enormous  pressure.  What 
the  exact  amount  of  tax  may  be  which  the  lands  have 
thus  to  pay  under  the  denomination  of  tithe,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  determine ;  but  that  it  is  a  tax,  as  much  as 
the  land-tax  itself,  the  distinctions  observable  between 
it  and  rent  clearly  shew.  The  latter  is  well  known  to 
be  the  mere  surplus  produce  of  the  soil,  after  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  including  taxes  and 
other  fixed  charges  which  cannot  be  shaken  ofi".  It 
consequently  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  such 
charges,  and  may  be  extinguished  altogether  if  these 
are  indefinitely  increased.  Tithe,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
fixed  charge,  over  which  the  farmer  holds  no  control, 
as  over  rent ;  for  it  must  be  paid  as  the  price  of  cul- 
tivating the  farm,  whether  the  farm  afford  a  profit  or 
not ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  considered  to  form  part 
of  the  primary  cost  of  production,  which  rent  does  not ; 
whilst,  falling  upon  agricultural  property  only,  and  not 
upon  manufacturing  or  commercial,  it  operates  like  a 
bounty  to  draw  people  towards  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, and  to  deter  them  from  agriculture. 

Similar  observations  apply  to  all  those  other  taxes 
which  are  made  payable  out  of  lands,  under  the  heads 
of  county,  high- way,  and  church  rates ;  it  having  been 
judged  expedient  to  charge  land  alone  with  the  cost  of 
making  roads,  and  of  erecting  and  keeping  in  repair 
all  public  buildings,  such  as  bridges,  gaols,  and  even 
churches,  and  to  exempt  every  other  species  of  property 
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therefrom,  though  the  owners  of  all  property  equally 
participate  in  the  benefit  of  such  buildings.  These  taxes 
are  just  so  many  bounties,  whose  effect  is  to  induce  men 
to  quit  agriculture  and  engage  in  other  pursuits. 

The  Poor-rates  are  a  still  more  flagrant  instance  of 
injustice.  When  the  statute  43rd  of  Elizabeth  was 
pastsed,  the  manufacturing  system  was  unknown,  and 
the  population  of  England  being  then  almost  wholly 
agricultural,  there  was  no  great  hardship  in  ordering 
the  owners  of  land  to  make  provision  for  all  indigent 
persons,  because  this  was  merely  compelling  them  to 
take  care  of  such  of  their  own  people  as  happened, 
through  sickness,  old  age,  or  any  other  misfortune,  to 
fall  into  destitution.  But,  as  the  manufacturing  system 
arose,  the  case  became  wholly  different,  and  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  unjust  than  tlie  law,  as  it  now 
stands,  which  compels  the  owners  of  land  to  provide 
for  all  the  distressed  portion  of  the  population,  as  if  it 
were  still  purely  agricultural ;  the  fact  being,  that  the 
agricultural  population  is  now  more  than  doubled  by 
the  manufacturing,  which  ought,  in  fairness,  if  requir- 
ing assistance,  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  property  of 
ita  employers.  No  stronger  proof  can  be  adduced  of 
the  powerless  state  to  which  the  territorial  Aristocracy 
has  been  brought,  with  the  owners  of  land  in  general, 
than  the  unmodified  existence  of  a  law  like  this,  whose 
originally  equitable  and  charitable  spirit  has  been 
totally  changed  by  a  change  of  circumstances.  The  im- 
policy, too,  of  the  law  in  its  present  shape,  is  equally  ob- 
vious. Had  every  master  manufacturer  been  required 
to  provide  for  his  working  people  who  happened  to  fall 
into  destitution,  in  the  same  way  as  the  landownerSj 
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by  similar  assessments  on  his  capital  and  profits,  a 
wholesome  check  would  have  been  thereby  imposed 
upon  his  inventions  in  machinery,  which  would  have 
saved  the  working  manufacturers  from  a  great  part  of 
their  present  distress.  But  the  poor  law,  unfortunately, 
offers  him  such  an  indemnity  from  consequences,  by 
declaring  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  his  working 
people,  when  no  longer  able  to  support  themselves, 
shall  fall  upon  others,  that  it  operates  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  disregard  their  comforts  and  happiness,  and 
becomes  a  very  powerful  inducement  to  him  to  supply 
their  places  with  machinery,  in  order  that  their  wages 
may  go  into  his  own  pockets. 

.  Next,  there  is  the  Land  tax,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready adverted,  imposed,  almost  immediately  after  the 
Revolution,  upon  the  rental  of  land,  first  at  35.  in  the 
pound,  and  afterwards  increased  to  4s.  or  20  per  cent. 
Again  the  Property  tax,  in  force  during  the  late  war, 
furnishes  another  remarkable  example  of  inequality, 
which  few  persons  are  probably  aware  of.  This  tax 
professed  to  be,  and  was  apparently,  a  fair  and  impartial 
charge  of  10  per  cent,  upon  every  description  of  pro- 
perty, both  landed  and  personal.  But  there  was  this 
peculiarity  in  it  affecting  the  owners  of  land.  The 
landlord  was  charged  10  per  cent,  upon  the  rent  he 
received,  and  the  tenant  7^  per  cent,  upon  the  same 
rental ;  all  coming  of  course  from  the  same  land.  The 
tax  was  in  this  way  made  up  at  first  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  each  paying  his  respective  proportions,  and 
this  arrangement  continued  while  existing  leases  lasted  ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  when  these  leases  expired, 
the  proportion  of  the  tenant's  property  tax  came  to  be 
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reckoned  in  every  fresh  contract  along  with  the  other 
outgoings  of  his  farm,  such  as  tithe,  poor's  rate,  Sec, 
and  ceased  to  be  paid  any  longer  by  him,  except  nomi- 
nally, being  in  fact  wholly  discliarged  by  the  landlord 
himself  in  the  shape  of  diminished  rent.  All  owners  of 
land  might  have  discovered,  that  their  property,  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  was  by  some  contrivance  or 
another,  saddled  wiih  a  tax  of  17^  per  cent.,  whilst  no 
other  description  of  property  was  charged  with  more 
than  10. 

With  respect  to  the  above  taxes,  levied  directly  from 
the  land,  it  may  indeed  be  alleged  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  a  properly  tax,  which  lays  hold  of  the  sur- 
plus produce,  the  rent,  tliey  are  none  of  them  paid  in 
reality  by  the  landowner  or  farmer,  but  by  the  public 
at  large,  wlio  being  charged  an  additional  price,  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  such  taxes,  for  all  the  agri- 
cultural produce  which  they  consume,  thus  become  in 
the  end  the  real  payers.  To  speak  abstractedly  this  is 
true,  as  will  be  explained  in  ita  proper  place.  Tlie  na- 
tion would  have  been  bankrupt  long  ago,  had  such 
injustice  been  actually  committed  by  it  as  that  of  taking 
such  enormous  sums  as  are  raised  by  these  taxes  out  of 
the  pockets  of  its  staple  master  producers,  to  ease  the 
rest  of  the  community.  This  however  is  a  mystery, 
never  understood  by  the  landowners  any  more  than  by 
the  public,  who  have  always  thought,  as  both  still  think, 
that  it  is  upon  the  landowners,  not  upon  the  public,  that 
these  taxes  ultimately  fall.  It  was  upon  that  supposi- 
tion alone,  that  the  landowners  were  induced  by  Mr. 
Pitt  to  buy  off  the  land  tax,  a  measure  which,  if  they 
were  not  the  real  payere  of  tliat  tax,  was  an  actual  fraud 
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practised  upon  them  ;  as  it  is  upon  that  supposition  also 
that  it  is  now  proposed  for  them  to  buy  off  the  tithe,  a 
scheme  which,  if  they  are  not  the  real  payers  of  the 
tithe,  and  they  assent  to  it,  will  be  another  fraud  prac- 
tised upon  them,  and  upon  the  subordinate  classes  in 
their  employment,  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers, 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  remainder  of  the  community. 
These  taxes  are  all  very  ruinous  to  agriculture,  serving 
as  bounties  for  affording  superior  encouragement  to 
manufactures  and  commerce.  There  is  however  another 
objection  to  these  taxes  upon  the  land  still  more  fatal. 
It  often  happens  that  with  taxes  thus  laid  in  the  first 
instance  upon  the  producer,  he  is  unable  to  recover  them 
back  from  the  consumer,  who  is  too  poor  to  pay  them  : 
in  that  case  the  producer  pays  them  himself,  when  they 
become  direct  penalties  imposed  upon  his  industry,  and 
upon  that  of  the  nation  through  him. 

Of  the  taxes  laid  upon  agricultural  produce,  after  it 
has  quitted  the  farmer,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer,  such  as  those  upon  malt,  hops,  and  the  like, 
we  lay  no  stress,  the  intention  of  these  being  perfectly  fair, 
to  tax  consumers  only;  such  too  being  their  general  ef- 
fect :  which  that  of  the  others  is  not,  the  fairness  of  which 
depends  entirely  upon  chance,  whether  landowners  and 
farmers  are  able  to  get  back  from  their  customers  the 
money  they  are  out  of  pocket  by  the  tax  or  not.  Of  these 
therefore  we  shall  take  no  notice,  fiirther  than  to  observe, 
that  the  landowners  fancy  they  pay  them  too,  or  they 
would  not  now  be  so  anxious  to  get  them  removed ;  which 
is  a  reason  for  citing  these  taxes  also,  since  landowners 
fancy  they  pay  them,  as  evidence  of  the  abject  condi* 
tion  to  which  this  once  powerful  body  has  been  at  length 
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reduced,  exposed  in  its  own  opinion  to  a  uniform  system 
of  organized  plunder  from  the  rest  of  the  community, 
without  its  seeming  to  possess  a  single  remaining  spark 
of  spirit  or  ability  for  resistance. 

The  only  direct  taxes  of  importance  which  have  on 
the  other  hand  been  imposed  upon  personal  property, 
from  which  property  in  laud  is  exempt,  are  those  upon 
probates  of  wills  and  upon  legacies. 

An  enumeration  of  Taxes,  like  the  above,  settled 
exclusively  upon  land,  and  injurious  to  it  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  exhibits  far  belter  than  any  ailment,  the 
ineflicient  and  powerless  state  to  which  the  territorial 
Aristocracy  has  been  reduced ;  and  it  points  out  the 
Revolution  as  the  cause,  which,  by  stripping  the 
Monarch  of  his  power,  as  regulator  of  the  machine  of 
government,  and  thus  unsettling  the  relations  which 
had  been  formerly  kept  up  between  tlie  Monarchical, 
Aristocratical.  and  Democratical  branches  of  the  Con- 
stitution, has  given  an  advantage  to  the  latter,  which 
has  enabled  monied,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
Capitalists,  to  obtain  irresistible  preponderance  in  our 
National  Councils.  Indeed  Agriculture  may  be  said 
to  have  had  no  adequate  protection  at  any  period  since 
the  Revolution,  and  latterly  it  seems  to  be  abandoned, 
as  by  common  consent,  to  general  pillage.  It  is  owing 
to  such  circumstances,  however,  viz,  the  laying  inor- 
dinate taxes  and  burthens  upon  land,  thus  placing  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  under  disadvantages  from  which 
every  other  branch  of  industry  has  been  exempt,  that 
our  Manufacturing  System  has  grown  up  to  its  present 
magnitude.  It  is  neither  surprising,  that  when  thus 
forcibly  propelled,  it  should  advance  with  rapidity,  nor 
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that  it  should  reach  at  last  an  unnatural  point  of  eleva- 
tion. Great  wealth  and  prosperity  have  been  its  re- 
sults ;  but  the  same  important  question  arises  in  this 
case  also,  as  in  that  of  public  debt,  and  it  equally 
demands  solution,  whether  this  prosperity,  occasioned 
by  a  forced  extension  of  the  manufacturing  system,  has 
any  more  solid  foundation  to  rest  upon,  than  that  which 
flows  from  borrowed  money  ;  whether,  in  fact,  fi  system, 
which  has  been  created,  and  raised  to  an  extravagant 
pitch  by  means  of  artificial  bounties  and  unnatural 
stimulants,  will  not  require  the  constant  application  of 
similar  stimulants  to  keep  it  from  sinking  to  its  proper 
level ;  and  whether  the  time  is  not  at  length  come, 
when  any  attempts  to  prop  it  up  by  such  expedients 
will  not  be  sure  to  pull  the  whole  fabric  of  society  down 
upon  our  heads.  If  a  nation  thinks  right  to  confer 
advantages  upon  manufacturing  industry,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  Manufactures  and  Commerce  the  basis  of 
its  general  policy,  the  relative  proportions  of  its  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  population  will  be  sure  to 
change  till  the  latter  comes  at  last  to  outnumber  the 
former  ;  whilst  the  manufactured  products  of  that  nation 
will  at  the  same  time  gradually  and  rapidly  increase 
upon  its  supplies  of  food,  till  they  ultimately  far  exceed 
them.  What  is  then  to  be  done  ?  If  recourse  be  had  to 
foreigners  for  food,  wherewith  to  supply  the  manufac- 
turer, the  same  measure  which  furnishes  bread  in 
cheaper  and  larger  quantities  to  him,  will  be  the 
cause  of  ruin  to  the  landowner,  the  farmer,  and  the 
agricultural  labourer,  who  are  incapable  of  raising 
corn    upon   equal  terms  with   foreigners.     If  this  be 
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sabred,  the  maDofarturer  will  lose  his  best  market 
for  the  sale  of  bis  manufactures,  tbe  borne  one,  wben 
he  will  bave  to  place  bis  wbole  dependence  upon 
forei^ers.  Here  is  a  dilemma!  What  bowerer  is  to 
prevent  foreign  nations  from  turning  manufacturers  as 
well  as  Eng-jand  ?  And  how  then  are  English  maou- 
facturers  to  maintain  a  competition  vith  foreigners  upon 
any  thing  Uke  equal  terms,  unless  tbe  trages  of  labour, 
as  well  as  the  price  of  food,  be  brought  down  to  tlie 
same  rate  in  England,  as  amongst  the  poorest  nations 
of  the  Continent,  where  a  labouring  man,  a  thresher 
for  instance,  who  has  never  tasted  the  same  enjovnients 
as  tbe  English  labourer,  can  afford  to  work  for  two  pence 
or  two  pence  halfpenny  a  day  ?  Supposing  even  that 
this  object  were  to  be  accomplished  by  further  inven- 
tions in  machinery,  with  the  assistance  of  wbicb  one 
man  could  do  the  work  of  numbers,  and  that  no  injury 
was  done  lo  the  millions  wlio  woidd  tlitis  be  turned  out 
of  employment,  what  tlien  is  to  hinder  such  foreign 
nations  from  laying  heavy  duties  on  English  manufac- 
tnres,  or  even  from  closing  their  ports  against  iheni,  for 
the  benefit  and  protection  of  their  own  subjects  ?  If 
wise,  they  will  never  sufter  England  to  rob  their  work- 
ing people  of  employment  and  subsistence.  Wliat  too 
is  to  prevent  them,  when  the  lands  of  England  sliall  be 
all  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  being  rendered  valueless, 
(as  they  will  he,  wben  wheat  can  be  imported  at  As.  or 
4«.  6rf.  the  bushel.)  from  taxing  the  daily  bread  of  tlic 
English  people,  and  putting  the  money  into  their  own 
pockets,  or  even  from  stopping  the  supplies  altogether, 
whenever  an  important  object  is  to  be  gained  1  Tlic 
po-wer  of  witfiholdiitff  the  svpplws  of  food  would,  under 
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such  circumstaliceSy  be  found  superior  to  the  power  of 
the  sword.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  such  reflec- 
tions ;  enough  has  been  said  to  shew  the  baseless  nature 
of  the  fabric  on  which  the  prosperity  of  England  is 
thought  to  stand.  The  manufacturing  system  appears 
at  last  to  have  reached  the  highest  point  to  which  it  can 
possibly  be  carried  without  endangering  the  vital  inte- 
rests of  the  country ;  and  the  time  seems  to  have  ar- 
rived, when,  if  attempts  be  made  to  bolster  it  up  further 
at  the  expense  of  the  land,  convulsion  and  ruin  will 
instantly  follow.  The  nation  has  still  an  opportunity 
of  avoiding  this,  by  retracing  its  steps,  and  indeed  if  it 
hopes  ever  to  escape  from  its  accumulated  difficulties,  it 
must  set  about  this  immediately,  and  in  earnest, 
reverting  to  the  principles  of  our  ancient  Constitution, 
and  to  the  wise  policy  of  our  forefathers,  of  which 
Agriculture    was  the  basis.     Monied,  manufacturing, 

*  —  

and  commercial  Capitalists  must  no  longer  be  suffered 
to  predominate  in  our  National  Councils ;  but  means 
must  be  taken  for  securing  a  preponderance  to  Agricul- 
ture, as  superior  in  general  importan<;e  both  to  Manu- 
factures and  to  Commerce ;  and  as  being,  in  fact,  the 
only  genuine  and  original  source  of  every  kind  of 
public  wealth  and  happiness. 

A  third  source  of  prosperity,  the  most  influential  of 
all,  has  been  the  alteration  made  in  the  currency  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  who,  by  suspending  cash  pajonents  at  the  Bank, 
and  introducing  compulsory  paper,  as  money,  instead 
of  gold,  reduced  the  value  of  money  one  half,  by  dou- 
bling its  quantity,  whereby  he  doubled  the  value  of  all 
other  property.  This  measure,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  advert  more  at  large,  took  from  all  persons 
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who  were  living  upon  fixed  incomes,  or  the  interest  of 
money,  one  half  of  their  property,  and  gave  it  to  the 
possessors  of  property  of  other  descriptions.  But,  as  it 
thus  relieved  all  debtors  at  the  expense  of  their  cre- 
ditors, it  was  calculated  to  set  productive  industry  in 
motioD,  and  general  prosperity  consequently  ensued. 
Loans  were  made  with  more  and  more  facility,  as  money 
grew  cheaper  ;  and  by  such  means  the  war  flourished, 
the  debt  increased,  and  Bonaparte  was  put  down.  A 
horrible  fraud  had  nevertheless  been  committed,  and 
the  national  prosperity  created  by  it  turns  out  in  the  ead 
to  have  been  a  fiction.  Prosperity  it  was  unquestion- 
ably to  the  past  generation  ;  but  the  fraud  so  success- 
fully practised  nearly  forty  years  ago  by  a  past  genera- 
tion, and  amounting  to  half  the  property  of  the  entire 
kingdom,  has  now  to  be  made  good  by  the  present, 
which  is  called  upon  to  make  restitution,  not  indeed  to 
the  same  persons  who  were  before  defrauded,  but  to 
others,  a  new  race,  who  never  suflered  injury,  nor  ever 
dreamed  of  such  a  favour  being  conferred  on  them;  and 
the  people  arc  expected,  not  only  to  surrender  up  oncafter 
another  all  they  possess,  but  to  submit  quietly  to  star- 
vation, as  a  tribute  due  to  public  faith  and  justice,  and  as 
a  national  atonement  for  the  villauy  of  their  predecessors. 
Thus,  in  whatever  way  we  cast  our  eyes,  retrospec- 
tively, over  the  nation's  vaunted  prosperity,  and  whether 
we  take  it  partially  or  collectively,  the  whole  appears  to 
be  only  a  magnificent  illusion.  There  has  been  no  prospe- 
rity whatsoever,  which,  according  to  any  fair  construction 
of  ihe  word,  can  properly  be  considered  national ;  but 
one  generation  has  merely  been  enjoying  itself  at  the 
expense  of  its  successors ;  whilst  our  ancestors  seem,  at 
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lengthy  to  have  entirel^p  eaten  the  oake,  which  we  \tJte 
now  compelled  to  pay  for. 

The  above  considerations  will  be  found  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  answer  to  those  who  rely  ufion  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  country ,  during  the  past  and  present 
G^itury,  as  proofe  of  the  goodness  of  our  modem  Con- 
sttttttion,  to  whose  influence  it  is  to  he  all  ascribed. 
.  ^  '•  But  furthermore,  serious  doubts  may  be  .entertained 
aX  the  reality  of  aumerous  'benefits  floi^f^ng  from  the 
Bevolulion,  which  •.  are  >  < commonly  supposed  to  b&  so 
many  aoquisitftons  to  thb  general  stock  of  national 
rights  and  libertite;  but  wbichi .  iiviiisa  attentively  ex- 
amined, seem  to  be  only  advantagieft  gained  by  one 
class  of  society,  at  the  expense  of  another.       .: 

It  was  formerly  a  usual  mode  of  exercising  the  Royal 
Prerogative,  for  the  Crown,  at  ita  own.  discretion,  to 
mterpose  its  authority  with  individuals  in  matters^  re- 
lating to  their  private  concerns,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  all  \vho  suffered  from  this  kind  of  interference, 
to  whom  such  an  irregular  restraint  upon  their  actions 
must  have  been  extremely  disagreeable.  For  instance, 
people  could  not  build  houses  in  London  then  safely 
without  permission ;  nor  could  they  reside  there  unless 
the  Monarch  pleased.  The  King  .used  to  older  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  back  to  their  .country  s^its^  when 
ht  thought  they  had  had  sufficient  recreation  in  the 
metropolis.  This  was  done  so  late  as-  the.  reign  of 
Charles  I. ;  whilst  the  practice  was  much  mor«  frtiq^nt 
in  ancient  times,  during  the  reign  of  .£&iab^th,  who 
perceived,  with  regret,  the  increase  of  London,  -  and 
had  restrained  all  new  buildings  by  proclamation,  atiid 
whose  domestic  administration  of  England,  under  her 
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minister  Cecil,  has  been  campared  to  the  management 
of  a  private  estate,  under  the  superiotendance  of  a  strict 
and  prying  steward.  It  used  to  be  considered,  in  some 
fiegree,  a  national  affair,  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
should  reside  on  their  estates,  to  lay  out  their  surplus 
nwney  in  improvements,  and  in  cultivating  the  good 
will  of  their  tenantry  and  dependants ;  from  hence  it 
followed,  that  it  was  thought  an  evil  for  persons  to  re- 
sort to  London  for  gaiety  and  amusement  too  often, 
and,  therefore,  they  were  watched  and  discouraged,  and 
temptation  was  removed.  It  was  thought,  moreover, 
that  the  metropolis,  though  not  a  third  of  its  present 
size,  was  still  large  enough  for  the  mercantile  wants 
and  convenience  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  to  enlarge 
it,  was  only  creating  inducements  to  vice  and  immora- 
lity, and  adding  nothing  to  the  public  welfare. 

That  the  Royal  interference  with  the  tastes  and  in- 
clinations of  the  nobility,  and  higher  classes  of  gentry, 
on  these  and  similar  occasions,  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly obnoxious  and  irksome  to  them,  cannot  be 
doubted,  any  more  than  that  the  Revolution,  which  set 
them  more  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased,  must  have 
been  felt  as  a  great  boon.  The  question,  however,  is, 
not  whether  the  Aristocracy  gained  by  the  change, 
but,  whether  the  increased  freedom  which  they  un- 
questionably obtained  by  putting  an  end  to  the  Mo- 
narch's control  over  their  proceedings,  has  proved 
equally  beneficial  ultimately  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 

It  is  peculiarly  observable,  that  a  regular  tide  of  per- 
sons has  been  setting  in  towards  London  ever  since  the 
Revolution  ;  so  that  the  metropolis  lias  trebled  its  size 
in  consequence.     The  squares,  indeed  the  whole  west 
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Old  of  ihe  town,  have  been  bnilt  since  that  period ; 
whikt,  throoghoat  the  country,  numerous  ancient 
manor-hooses,  converted  into  farm-houses,  iu  districts 
wtere  no  gentleman  ever  lives  now,  attest  the  fact,  un^- 
fimrtunately  too  notorious,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
liave  been  gradually  detached  from  the  soil  upon  which 
their  ancestors  resided,  and  are  gone  elsewhere.  The 
xAd  breed  of  English  Country  Gentlemen  is  extinct, 
or,  at  least,  so  comj^tely  changed  in  habits  and  cha^ 
iracter,  as  to  bear  no  resemblance  to  dieir  forefathersw 
No  longer  to  be  seafi  in  their  proper  places,  superin*- 
tending  the  management  of  their  estates,  and  looking 
after  the  condition  of  their  tenants  and  labourers, 
%hose  welfiure  was  thought  to  be  identified  with  their 
own,  they  are  to  be  found  now  upon  the  Continent,  as 
learned  travellers  in  search  of  pictures,  statues,  ruins^ 
and  sceuary,  for  whom  their  own  country  possesses  no 
objects  of  attraction ;  or  in  London,  idl^  loungers  in 
Regent  Street,  Bond  Street,  the  Clubs,  and  the  Parks^ 
wasting  their  money  in  frivolous  occupations,  kno'Aring 
nothing  of  their  tenantry,  except  through  the  reports 
of  agents,  and  unable  even  to  judge  of  tlieir  real  situa^^ 
tion  and  circumstances.  A  diss<^ti(m  of  the  counexicm 
and  attachment,  which  once  happily  subsisted  betw^M 
gentlemen,  farmers,  and  labourers,  is  imputable  to  Ihis 
change. 

But  the  want  of  a  person  in  command,  with  power  46 
interfere  authoritatively  on  special  occasions  with  t^ 
conduct  of  individuals,  has  tended  still  more  sensibly 
in  other  respects  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  working 
people.  Had  the  King's  position  in  the  state  been 
different  from  what  it  is,  and  so  &r  independent  of  the 
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AmtxlcracT.  as  lo  render  him  an  eSectiial  check  upou 
their  proceedings,  his  attentioD  would  have  been  m(»e 
turned  towards  the  working  people,  and  he  would  have 
necessarily  become  in  some  degree  their  protector,  in 
his  own  defence,  against  the  jealousies  and  encroach- 
ments of  the  Aristocracy.  In  that  case  it  may  readily 
be  supposed  that,  had  he  been  nise,  he  would  not  have 
looked  with  indifference  upon  the  contrivances  of  men 
of  ingenuity  and  capital  for  economizing  labour,  nor 
have  suffered  them  gradually  and  silently  to  circum- 
scribe others  in  their  enjoyments  and  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  enriching  themselves ;  but  care  would  have 
been  taken  In  due  season  so  to  regelate  all  inventions 
in  machinery-,  that,  whilst  no  discouragement  was  held 
out  to  improvements,  no  injury  was  done  to  the  working 
man.  We  may  conclude  too  that  a  King  of  tliis  de- 
scription would  have  put  a  stop  in  time  to  the  division 
and  sub-division  of  estates  in  Ireland,  for  electioneering 
purposes,  measures  eminently  prejudicial  to  the  iu- 
terests  of  labouring  people  in  tliat  country,  who  have 
seen  their  numbers  perpetually  on  the  increase,  owing 
to  such  unnatural  stimulants,  without  there  belug  any 
additional  fund  provided  to  supply  them  with  work. 
That,  moreover,  he  would  have  opposed  his  prerogative 
in  restraint  of  the  law  itself  in  certain  cases,  such  as 
wliere  proprietors  of  large  estates,  encumbered  with 
inhabitants,  in  Scotland,  were  ejecting  their  tonaniB  by 
legal  process  in  great  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing their  lands  to  better  account.  The  idea  of  dispos- 
sessing all  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  of  their  dwelling 
places,  without  securing  to  them  a  comfortable  asylum 
elsewhere,  is  shocking  to  Inimanity,  and  uvight  not  U> 
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have  been  permitted.    The  law  may  be  sound  and  wise 
which  gives  landowners  a  complete  control  over  their 
property ;  but  all  general  rules  are  open  to  exceptions^ 
and  cases  will  frequently  occur,  where  much  public 
mischief  may  ensue  from  suffering  laws,  even  of  the 
best  tendency,  to  be  carried  indiscriminately  into  exe- 
cution in  favour  of  individuals.     The  Royal  prerogative 
is  wanted  to  meet  such  exceptions.     Again,  a  King, 
standing  independent  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  duly  sen- 
sible of  his  own  interests,  would  never  have  sanctioned 
acts  of  Parliament  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
killing  game  by  night,  nor  any  other  acts  of  oppression, 
which  bore  with  exclusive  severity  on  labouring  men. 
In  short,  without  multiplying  suppositions,  or  specifying 
more  particularly  the  many  valuable  uses  to  which  the 
kingly  office  is  applicable,  when  properly  regulated,  it 
is  sufficient  to  state  generally  that  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of   Monarchical,   contra-distinguished   from 
Republican  institutions,  is  to  have  a  person  with  very 
extensive!  powers  always  in  authority,  ready  to  step,  in 
as  occasion  may  require,  either  to  stop  the  enactment 
of  bad  laws,  or  even  to  suspend  the  execution  of  good 
ones,  when  imperative  circumstances  make  such  inter* 
ference  necessary. 

It  will  be  objected  by  many,  that  the  above  sugges- 
tions are,*  most  of  them,  quite  irreconcileable  with  the 
idea  of  an  hereditary  King,  in  whose  hands  it  must  ever 
be  dangerous  to  entrust  powers  which  are  not  clearly 
and  accurately  defined.  It  is  right,  therefore,  to  pre- 
mise, before  proceeding  further,  that,  in  the  changes 
we  shall  hereafter  propose,  it  is  our  intention  to  place 
Monarchical  principles  of  Government  under  a  differoit 
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aspect  from  any  tliat  they  have  ever  hitherto  assumed, 
and,  as  we  are  firmly  persuaded  of  the  impossibility  of 
adapting  them  to  all  the  wants  of  an  enlightened  age, 
unless  the  Monarch  be  rendered  elective,  we  mean  to 
shew,  in  the  following  pages,  how  this  may  be  accom- 
plished without  difficulty,  so  as  to  enable  a  nation,  at 
any  time,  to  make  choice  of  a  man  perfectly  qualified 
fai  the  royal  office,  and  afterwards  to  remove  him,  in 
case  he  happened  to  abuse  his  power,  without  either 
tronble,  or  risk  of  disturbance.  It  can  liardly  be  said, 
indeed,  before  the  objections  are  obviated,  which  are 
now  thought  to  be  insuperable  in  the  way  of  an  elec- 
tive system,  that  Monarchical  principles  of  Govern- 
ment have  had  a  fair  trial ;  for  their  warmest  advocates 
must  acknowledge,  that  the  hereditary  form,  in  which 
alone  they  have  hitherto  appeared  to  any  advantage,  is 
lull  of  anomalies,  and,  after  all  that  can  be  said  for  it, 
is  a  very  bungling  and  imperfect  contrivance  for  ruling 
mankind ;  excusable  only,  because  it  is  accompanied 
with  fewer  evils  than  any  known  elective  method,  and 
because  it  ie,  with  all  its  admitted  defects,  far  prefer- 
able, for  nations  in  general,  to  any  system  of  Republi- 
canism. If,  however,  a  judicious  elective  method  were 
to  be  introduced,  and  means  could  be  deWsed  for  pre- 
venting the  Monarch  from  employing  his  powers,  how- 
ever extensive,  to  any  other  purpose  than  the  public 
welfare,  it  may  be  asserted  witli  confidence,  that  an 
ealar^d  Royal  prerogative  would  be  productive  of  in- 
finite service  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  to 
the  working  people  especially,  who  stand  in  need  of 
constant  protection,  and  who  seem  to  have  lost,  rather 
than  gained,  when  an  acquisition  of  liberty  was  made 
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jhiy  the  Aristocracy.  Formerly  the  Crown  protected 
the  working  people,  to  obtain  their  Support  against 
the  Aristocracy ;  the  Aristocracy  did  the  sam6,  through 
dread  of  the  Crown.  The  people  thus  got  protection 
from  both  quarters ;  but  mark  the  difference  since  the 
Revolution.  The  King  has  been  stripped  of  his  power; 
even  his  estate,  the  last  vestige  of  the  Royal  indepen- 
dence, has  been  taken  away  from  him,  and  he  has  been 
converted  into  a  mer^  stipendiary  upon  the  bounty  of 
the  Aristocracy,  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  indissoluble 
ties,  and  by  whom  he  is  employed  as  a  passive  in^ 
strument  for  completing  the  subjection  and  plunder  of 
the  people. 


CHAP.  XI. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  IN  MODERN  PRACTICE  CONTINUED. — ITS 
MORE  OBVIOUS  EVIL   TENDENCIES  POINTED  OUT. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
imaginary  good  things  for  which  the  nation  is  indebted 
to  the  Revolution,  we  will  now  advert  to  some  of'  the 
more  obvious  emls  resulting  from  the  same  cause ; 
amongst  which,  the  gradual  decline  which  has  taken 
place  in  morals  is  no  less  conspicuous  than  lamentable. 
This  change  for  the  worse  was  distinctly  observable  so 
far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  wrote 
his  history  at  that  period,  and  who,  in  comparing 
English  manners  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  with  those 
in  his  own  time  ;  remarks,  that,  "  The  manners  of  the 
nation  were  agreeable  to  the  Monarchical  Gtovcmment 
which  prevailed ;  and  contained  not  that  strange  mix- 
ture which  at  present  distinguishes  England  from  all 
other  countries.  Such  violent  extremes  were  then  un- 
known of  industry  and  debauchery,  frugality  and  profu- 
sion, civility  and  rusticity,  fanaticism  and  scepticism  : 
candour,  sincerity,  modesty,  are  the  only  qualities  which 
the  English  of  that  age  possessed  in  common  with  the 
present."*  The  deterioration  of  the  national  character 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  ;  indeed,  what  else  could 
reasonably  be  expected  under  a  system  of  government. 
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which  haft  bioan^to  of  its  ovil  to  stand  upon,  aa»l  is  en- 
Ur^lysupporfed  %'lKrib^ 

!oThaitthcfE8taliliBiiedChiircb.firofli  itsisatore,  badias 
cobstituted  and  ooiiducftedi,  ;ha8  iserioosly  lendi^  to  "fMh 
xflMe^  this  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  if;  we  c^nly  <^oiisid^r 
the  estrangement;  isiiich  has  :in8eI^ibl^  groiRte'tip 'be-^ 
twaen  ki  aotd  tjie^pec^lev  :(mng  to-itsoonnecttoii'^tlr 
thaGtHrernaadDi/iand  are|ne|[ibeii  ibM^  th&esliiaiatiim^ifii 
^iifiuUdft  ifiioralitJi^'^is/  held^Tbyi/qnijr  comnuinity^samt^  '«4yf 
tours^  nutterially  ddpexid  upon  the  iesp^<j  felt  tod  JptM 
to  the  qwBM^ic^jof  religion,  "whose  business  itistto  teach 
and  jenfinrde  Ab aeveml  duties  of  man  towaidflimioi^^b^ 
by ;  example  and  precept    .i 

/  To  shiew/hawAlittle  calculated  the  preseiit  Church 
BstsbUshment  is:  for  effecttnig  .any:  good  purpose  in 
momli^i , we  wiU*  imagine  another  Ghurch  differently 
constituted,  fmd  contra3t  it  ii^ith  the  present ;  and  ^rstj 
assuming  for  the  foundation  of  this  olher  Chuvcb,:  that  its 
Creed  has  been  wisfely  laid^  down.to  begin  with,  Jiaving 
evqi^  kind  of  belief  excluded  from  it,  but  what  is  com-* 
prised  in  such  fair  and  reasonable  probabHitiesMSpccting 
the  Deity  and  a  fnture  states  as  treasonable  nuen^  nuist 
ewry  where  assent  to;*  we  will  then  supposeits minist^fs 
of  ^  d^eriptions  appointed  to  their  situations  fby^ai»(ii6 
new  *  and  improved  plan;  of  appdiutment, .  whereby,  4he 
aiilest  man  only  in  their  profession  are  secured  fortiie 
ofice,  as  in  die  case  c^  the  judges. :  \ihe  happiness  of  a 

\  *  The  «q^re8sios  "  ftu  aod  reuonable  pflobabilities  respecting^  the  An^ 
and  a  future  state,**  will  be  deemed  by  many  an  improper  phrase  to  be 
appUed  to  religion,  the  truth  of  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  depend 
iA6te  upon  revelation  than  probability.  The  author's  meaning  will  be  ex- 
plained at  large  in  its  prdper  (ilaee. 
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commonity  depending  quite  as  much  apon  the  discreet 
choice  of  men  to  officiate  as  ministers  of  religion,  and  to 
teach  the  common  duties  of  life,  as  it  does  upon  that  of 
judges,  who  have  to  expound  and  administer  more  de- 
clared laws.)  That  these  ministers  are  all  liberally 
remunerated,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  duties,  out 
of  church  revenues  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the  titlies 
being  exchanged  for  other  property  of  a  less  objection- 
able nature.  That  their  pulpits  are  used  for  discussing 
p<Mnts  of  doubtful  morality  and  public  policy  only,  and 
not  what  is  called  church  doctriTie ;  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  morality  to  a  science,  and  instructing  men's 
minds  instead  of  puzzling  them,  that  thus  morals  may 
be  made  progressively  to  improve.  Lastly,  that  they 
hold  their  situations  by  the  same  tenure  as  the  judges^ 
so  long  merely  as  they  discharge  their  functions  in  a. 
proper  manner  :  and  that  by  a  judicious  system  of  ex- 
citement and  reward,  they  are  all  animated  by  a  con- 
tending zeal  for  enlightening  the  people  upon  every 
subject  which  concerns  their  happiness  in  this  world,  as 
well  as  the  next. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  Church  duly  organized 
after  this  manner,  would  soon  draw  within  its  own 
sphere  the  chief  moral  and  political  wisdom  of  the  day, 
and  would  gradually  rise  in  public  estimation,  till  it 
oame  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  national  instructor, 
for  the  benefit,  both  of  the  people,  and  even  of  those  to 
whom  the  important  task  of  government  itself  was  con- 
fided, inasmuch  as  these  last  would  be  constantly 
hearing  the  elementary  principles  of  their  own  science 
expounded  with  more  or  less  ability  in  every  parish. 
It  is  however  certain  that  no  badly  constituted,  Govern- 
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ment  -would  he  able  to  bear  with  ^  Church  lik#  this: 
which  would  he  sure  to  exposie  md  d^Qunee  whatever 
vicioumess  e^ted  iu  the  systes^,  Ap  enlightened  and 
a  wise  o^e  might  unquestionably  derive  the  most  valu- 
able assistance  from  it ;  but  to  the  lability  of  a  corrupt 
one  it  W011I4  prove  necessarily  fatal :  the  two  indeed 
could  not  go  on  together. 

The  contrast,  M^hich^  reality  presents  to  this  Church 
of  the  in^agioatioUy  is  as  opposite,  as  can  ^ell  be  con- 
ceived. A  Cireed*  to  begin  with,  full  of  mystiQisto, 
quite  beypud  th^  i^^clx  of  hufnan  comprehetisiop^  and 
so  ill  adapted  for  general  beliei^  that  it  is  absolutely  re** 
jected  by  all  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  almdst  half 
Bngland.  Articles  drawn  Up  with  a  view  to  reconcile 
mattery  impossible  to  be  reconciled,  and  to  e^sidiirl 
things  incapably  of  explanation.  The  ministers  of  reli-^ 
gion  indebted  for  their  appointments  to  a  system,  which 
neither  inqiiires  iuto  their  merits,  oor  concerns  itself 
about  the  public  good*  and  loo^  alone  tp  the  interests 
of  Government  and  of  individuals.  Livings  suffered  to 
become  mattei*s  of  private  patronage,  instead  of  public 
appointment ;  a  large  proportion  being  held  by  Bishops 
and  other  dignitaries^  and  given  away  amoi^st  their 
friends  ^d  relations,  due  regard  being  always  paid  to 
the  "Irishes  of  the  Minister  of  the  day ;  another  large 
proportion  being  held  by  Colleges,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical corporations,  and  shared  amongst  their  members 
according  to  seniority ;  and  another  being  retained  by 

*  In  using  the  word  Creed  it  should  he  stated,  that  neither  the  Apostles', 
Nicene,  or  Athanasian  Creeds,  are  here  alluded  to,  hut  the  general  Creed, 
or  primary,  orthodox  hdief  of  the  English  Church,  as  contained  in  its 
Axticles,  Litwgf,  and  Ciiitechisnu 
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the  Crown  itself,  to  be  employed  by  the  officers  of  Go- 
vernment as  a  direct  engine  of  corruption ;  whilst  the 
remainder  of  these  livings  belong  to  individuals,  and 
are  bought  and  sold  as  private  property,  to  be  distri- 
buted amongst  their  children  and  relations.  The  pay 
t>f  the  ministers  of  this  Church  so  unequally  regulated, 
that,  whilst  the  Bishops  and  superior  Clergj',  perform- 
ing scarce  any  work,  are  allowed  to  engross  enormous 
wealth,  the  working  Clergy,  who  do  every  thing,  get 
barely  sufficient  to  provide  themselves  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  the  pay  itself  too  being  derived  from  an 
assessment,  which  is  as  much  at  variance  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  as  it  is  with  their  notions  of  sound 
state  pohcy.  Again,  the  system,  as  applicable  to  the 
appointment  of  Bisliope  and  other  dignitaries,  is  all  lit 
strict  keeping.  Selected  either  from  amongst  tutors  in 
noblemen's  families,  a  class  of  persons,  whose  choice  of 
a  profession  is  in  some  degree  a  procff  of  their  imfithess 
for  exercising  any  command  requiring  a  more  than  or- 
dinary portion  of  mental  independence ;  or  from  meA 
of  iclassical  attainments  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  some- 
times, though  much  more  rarely,  from  men  of  scripta- 
ral  and  theological  learning ;  persons  of  known  courtly 
sentiments  are  always  preferred  to  tliosc  who  express 
boldly  their  own  opinions,  whatever  the  qualifications 
of  these  last  may  be,  either  from  philosophical  re- 
searches, superior  wisdom,  or  good  conduct.  The 
Bishops  being  first  promoted  to  eminence  in  this  way, 
are  afterwards  encouraged,  by  being  translated  from 
one  bishoprick  to  another,  if  deserving  of  courtly  favour, 
to  hold  themselves  in  ready  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
Minister  of  the  day ;  so  that  no  surprise  need  be  felt  at 
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the  hietory  of  the  English  Churcli  presenting  an  almost 
ttniform  tale  of  Episcopal  subserviency.  The  example 
furnished  by  the  choice  of  the  superior,  muat  have,  of 
course,  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
inferior  Clei^y,  who  see  no  chances  of  rising  in  tlieir 
profession  by  mere  talents  and  virtue,  unless  accom- 
panied by  pliability  and  accommodation  to  the  ruling 
powers  ;  this  deters  young  men  from  giving  utterance 
freely  to  their  real  sentiments,  for  fear  of  injuring  their 
future  prospects  ;  whilst  these  mental  reservations  and 
concealments  gradually  lead  them  to  the  assumption  of 
a  hypocritical  exterior,  which  is  as  injurious  to  them  in 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  as  it  is  subversive  of  the 
spirit  of  true  religion  and  morality.  The  use,  again,  to 
which  the  pulpits  are  applied  is  peculiarly  deserving  of 
notice.  These,  instead  of  being  wholly  devoted  to  in- 
structing the  people  in  such  useful  and  practical  know- 
ledge, as  would  be  most  likely  to  train  them  into  re- 
flecting and  virtuous  members  of  a  wise  community,  are 
employed  rather  in  expounding  mystical  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  doctrines  above  the  reach  of  human  compre- 
hension, or  in  teaching  that  sort  of  morality  which  is 
calculated  to  lead  them  into  blind  submission  to  their 
rulers ;  as  if  the  object  of  a  National  Church  was,  by 
perplexing  and  bewildering  men's  intellects  in  the  first 
instance,  to  convert  them  into  easy  and  ignorant  victims 
of  imposture.  Individuals  are  not  to  blame  for  any 
of  these  things,  but  the  system  alone  which  requires 
changing. 

That  this  Established  Church,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, still  possesses  the  esteem  of  the  thinking  and  vir- 
tuous part  of  the  nation,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  exer- 
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tioDS  and  integrity  of  many  valuable  men  among  the 
inferior  Clergy,  who  happen  to  be  so  situated  that  they 
never  expect  to  rise  in  their  profession,  and  who  are 
thus  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  temptations 
of  preferment,  as  never  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
poison.  For  of  the  higher  Clergy,  to  whose  autho- 
rity the  general  administration  of  Church  affairs  has 
been  committed,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  what- 
ever the  conduct  or  inclination  of  the  Government  may 
have  been,  they  have  been  always  ready  to  defend  it, 
and  to  put  themselves  forward  in  a  body,  as  the  patrons 
of  injustice,  illiberality,  and  power,  in  opposition  to 
every  fair  right  and  privilege,  which  it  may  have  suited 
the  purpose  of  the  Minister  of  the  day  to  deny;  or 
which,  if  granted,  was  likely  to  interfere  in  the  remotest 
degree  with  any  of  the  abuses  of  which  they  have 
acquired  such  a  vast  monopoly.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  strong  claims  of  the  Catholics,  and  indeed  of  all 
Dissenters,  to  be  admitted  to  the  same  constitutional 
advantages  as  other  people,  were  resisted  by  them  to  the 
last.  And  every  attempt  which  has  successively  been 
made  for  rectifying  public  abuses,  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  infamous  system  of  misgovemment,  so  long  practised 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  has  been  resisted  by  them 
with  equal  pertinacity.  The  present  Head  of  the 
Church,  the  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Howley, 
even  went  so  far,  at  the  trial  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline, 
he  being  then  Bishop  of  London,  as  to  maintain  that 
the  King  could  actually  commit  no  moral  icrong  ;  this  was 
the  ground  he  took  in  support  of  the  divorce  clause, 
which  was  otherwise  in  danger  of  being  overthrown, 
through  the  Queeu's  legal  right  to  recriminate;  the  law 
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biii^9  m  tke  case  of  a  subject,  that  a  husband  is  act 
entitled  to  a  diyorce  from  his  wife,  unless  he  makes  his 
appeaiwice  in  Court  with  dean  hands.  He  told  the 
PeerSy  that,  ^^  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Conrtitution  of  this 
epuntryy  that  the  Eatg  could  do  no  wra$ig.  He  had  high 
authority  £or  stating  that  the  King  could  not  commit  JiUfy^ 
mu^h  km  crinie.  It  might  be  said  that,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  thi  illustrious  person  accused  would  be  de- 
prived of  that  deieace  to  which  other  persons  in  her 
uiJia{>py  situation  were  entitled  :  but  here,  their  Lord* 
ships  were  to  consider  the  difference  between  a  bill  to 
give  relief  ^to  a  private  individual,  imd  a  bill  of  pains 
Had  penalties  founded  on  state  reasons.  In  the  one  case 
the  .party  accused  was  entitled  to  justify  her  conduct  by 
recrimination;  and  when  it  was  found,  whedier  the 
parl^  acciising  was  himself  pure  or  not,  the  bill  passed 
into  a  law.  He  apprehended,  however,  that  the  purity 
of  .the  husband  was  not  essential ;  it  was  not  necessaiy 
that  the  purity  of  the  party  suing  should  be  established, 
for  bills  had  passed  without  that  having  been  ascer- 
tained. In  this  case  such  proof  was  by  no  means  re- 
quired,  and  he  felt  himself  in  conscience  bounds  on 
teUgioua,  moral j  and  constitutional  grounds^  to  support  the 
clause."  See  report  of  the  Bishop  df  London's  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  7,  182©.* 

That  a  Church  so  constituted  and  appointed,  and  so 
moving  in  connection  with  a  Goveriiniefnt,  whose  sole 

*  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Howley,  is  said  to  be  an  amiable 
good  man  in  private.  It  may  be  so  ;  and  in  that  case  his  speech  above- 
mentioned  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  instance  merely  of  the  moral  per- 
versity and  obliquity  of  vision  which  a  connection  vrith  an  immoral  and  cor- 
rupt Government  naturally  engenders  throughout  all  classes  of  a  community. 
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dependence  is  bribery,  should  have  exercised  a  very  per- 
nicious influeiicc  over  national  morals  will  hardly  be 
denied  by  any  uoprejudiced  person  ;  but  as  this  Church 
was  in  existence  before  the  Revolution,  though  pos- 
sessed certainly  of  minor  powers,  and  far  less  wealth 
or  importance,  we  shall  cite  other  causes  in  addition, 
more  especially  connected  with  the  Revolution,  to  ac- 
count for  the  continued  decline  of  morals,  which  has 
been  going  on  from  that  period  to  the  present.* 

*  The  reader  must  not  understand  from  the  above  observations  more 
than  is  Intended  to  be  conveyed  by  tbem.  The  author  does  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  English  Church  is  less  moral  than  any  other  Church,  or  that 
it  «ould  be  better  to  have  no  Church  at  all  than  one  resembling  the  Eng- 
lish. He  thinks,  indeed,  the  contrary  of  all  this  ;  and  his  assertion  must 
be  taken  as  meaning  no  more  than  that  because  the  English  Government 
has  been  declining  in  morality,  ita  Church  has  been  necessarily  declining 
too.  He  considers  all  Governments  to  be  immoral,  and  for  that  reason  all 
Churches,  wherever  established,  immoral  also;  yet  that  the  immoralities  of 
a  nation  are  not  likely  to  be  lessened,  but  increased  by  its  havingno  settled 
Church,  as  in  the  United  Stales  of  America.  The  present  work,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  is  an  attempt  tu  trace  out  some  origiiml  principle  for  all  Ga- 
in the  several  departments  of  politics,  morals,  and  religion,  from 
n  having  sprung  up  in  his  mind,  that  the  present  social  sj-stem 
of  the  world  is  every  where  established  Upon  false  principles,  and  is  every 
where  shout  to  undergo  a  total  change,  either  for  good  or  evil ; — for  good, 
if  some  new  principle,  corrective  of  evil,  can  be  discovered  by  vrhich  future 
Governments  may  direct  their  proceedings,  but  for  evil  altogether,  if  no 
such  principle  be  discoverable  ;  when,  on  tliis  last  supposition,  all  existing 
Governments,  institutions,  and  property,  will  soon  be  swept  away,  and 
nothing  will  be  left  in  their  place  but  a  general  wreck  and  ruin.  If  the  pre- 
sent English  Government  be  corrupt  and  immoral,  as  the  author  contends 
it  is,  the  English  Church  cannot  help  partaking  largely  in  that  corruptness 
Mid  immorality,  or  assisting  to  disseminate  it.  Still,  for  all  that,  inasmuch 
as  an  immoral  Government  is  inlitiitely  preferable  to  no  Government,  so  is 
on  unmoral  Church  far  more  desirable  llian  no  Church  :  and  of  this  we 
have  practical  example  in  (he  United  States  of  Americii. 
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And  first,  there  is  the  Manufacturing  System. 

To  estimate,  with  any  chance  of  approximation  to- 
wai'ds  truth,  the  extent  of  injury  done  to  the  morals, ,pf 
the  rural  part  of  the  community,  by  their  being  drawn 
together  in  towns  for  manufacturing  purposes,  ^nd  by 
the  diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  ^mploynient 
of  spinning  for  females  in  country  villages,  owing  to  the 
substitution  of  machinery,  is  utterly  impossible.  That 
it  has  been  very  great  no  reasonable  man  can  do]ub^. 
The  mere  assembling  of  large  bodies  of  men  and  woQien 
together  in  one  place  is  of  itself  an  evil,  which  all  virf 
tuous  legislators  would  be  anxious  to  avoid.  Ite  effect 
must  be  to  destroy  all  simplicity  of  manners ;  whilst  the 
alternate  fluctuations  of  high  and  low  wages,  to  which 
people  who  work  in  manufactures  are  subject^  are  cal- 
culated to  eradicate  habits  of  prudence  and  economy, 
and  to  teach  in  their  room  those  of  uncertainty,  spe- 
culation, and  profligacy^  In  the  villages,  the  coarse 
black  stocking  and  russet  gown,  of  a  former  genera- 
tion, have  been  changed  for  cheaper  and  smarter  articles 
of  dress,  but  of  what  advantage  are  these  to  young  wo- 
men, who  have  been  deprived  of  the  domestic  occupa- 
tions and  employment  which  rendered  their  mothers 
and  grandmothers  comparatively  happy,  and  who  now 
find  themselves  driven  to  stone-picking  in  the  fields,  or 
to  what  is  worse,  as  their  only  way  to  obtain  a  subsis- 
tence ? 

If  we  turn  to  the  horrid  factories,  we  see  children  of 
the  tenderest  years  taken  from  under  their  parents'  roofs, 
to  be  subjected  to  incessant  labour,  debarred  of  the 
healthful  and  innocent  recreations  of  infancy,  with  minds 
•becoming  gradually  as  much  corrupted,  as  their  bodies 
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get  enfeebled.  Parents,  ui^ed  by  distress  and  poverty  to 
eke  out  a  scanty  and  niisembie  living  for  themselves  and 
their  offspring,  by  means  at  wliich  humanity  shudders; 
privation  inflicted  upon  that  offspring,  whicli  would 
otherwise  be  an  object  of  love,  and  unalloyed  pleasure  ; 
and  children  in  return  growing  up  with  hearts  hardened 
by  suffering  towards  tlie  authors  of  their  being.  The 
domestic  feelings,  the  source  of  every  virtue,  liave  been 
unfastened,  and  the  tics  of  kindred  dissolved,  by  this 
monstrous  perversion  of  the  order  of  nature,  which  the 
English  Government,  to  its  eternal  disgrace,  has,  for 
the  sake  only  of  moDey,  encouraged,  and  still  continues 
to  encourage  with  unrelenting  greediness.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  more,  every  man's  reflections  must  con- 
vince him  that  one  vast  source  of  immorality  is  to  be 
traced  to  our  present  unnatural  extension  of  the  manu- 
facturing system.* 

Another  source  will  be  found  in  the  Public  Debt. 

To  a  nation  which  lives  by  borrowing,  and  whose 
prosperity,  and  power  to  withstand  foreign  aggression, 
depend  more  upon  its  capability  to  borrow  money,  than 
upon  the  extent  of  its  annual  resources,  the  credit  which 
its  Government  commands  must  alwaj-s  he  a  matter  of 
first-rate  importance  with  its  rulers,  who  will  be  ever 
seeking  to  bolster  up  that  credit  in  all  possible  ways. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  clear,  as  respects  either 
governments  or  individuals,  than  that  tlie  credit  of 
those  who  borrow  money  on  good  security,   and  who 

•  The  abuve  passage  was  written  before  tbe  Report  appeared  of  ihe 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  tho  stale 
of  Factories,  before  therefore  the  attention  of  the  public  had  been  railed  in 
any  way  to  a  consideration  of  thai  horrid  Bubjecl. 
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pay  their  debts  when  applied  to,  is  invariably  good ; 
and  that  the  only  pei'sons  who  need  to  have  their  credit^ 
sustained  by  artificial  means,  are  those  who  have  no 
available  security  to  offer,  and  who  know  they  will  not 
be  able  to  pay  their  debts  when  called  upon.     An  indi- 
vidual who  relies  upon  borrowing  for  his  subsistence, 
without  ever  meaning  to  repay  what  he  owes  if  he  can 
avoid  it,  will  be  anxious  to  persuade  his  friends  to  be- 
come as  thoughtless  and  imprudent  as  himself,  in  the 
hope  of  prevailing  on  them  to  lend  him  their  money 
with  less  difficulty.     And  Governments  conducted  upon 
the  same  system,  will  act  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
those  who  administer  them  always  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish sentiments  in  society  favourable  to  improvidence, 
and  to  soften  down  public  feeling  in  favour  of  that 
species  of  immorality,  which  consists  in  expensive  and 
profligate  habits,  and  in  the  non-payment  of  debts ;  for 
they  are  well  aware  that  in  exact  proportion  as  such 
sentiments    and   such  habits  prevail    throughout  the 
nation,  loans  and  taxes  will  be  thriving  and  prosperous. 
The  English  Government,  accordingly,  at  one  time  fos- 
tered and  promoted  gambling  in  all  classes  by  means  of 
lotteries,  which  were  only  abandoned  when  the  outcry 
became  so  strong  against  them,  owing  to  the  vices  which 
they  occasioned,  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  them  on 
any  longer.     In  a  similar  spirit,  it  has  imposed  heavy 
duties  upon  the  insurance  of  every  description  of  pro- 
perty, equal  even  to  the  amount  of  the  insurance  itself, 
as  if  to  deter  men  from  prudential  considerations,  or 
cautious  propensities,  and  induce  them  to  speculate. 
Whilst  the  tone  inculcated  by  it  with  regard  to  debts  is 
visible  through  all  ranks  of  fashionable  life,  where  the 
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non-payment  of  debts  is  so  common,  that  no  man  is 
thought  the  worse  of  for  cheating  his  creditors  with  the 
most  wanton  and  heartless  indifference,  though  the  cre- 
ditors run  a  considerable  risk  of  losing  their  customers, 
if  they  venture  to  be  so  imprudent  as  to  ask  for  their 
money.  The  public  debt,  and  the  gambling,  stock- 
jobbing, and  trickery  of  various  kinds  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  must  therefore  bo  looked  upon  as  a  second 
vast  source  of  immorality. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  bribery  practised  in  conse- 
quence of  the  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, rendered  necessary  indeed  by  a  system  of  go- 
vernment which  has  no  other  foundation  to  rest  upon, 
yet  through  which  the  once  high  sentiment  and  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  has 
been  all  annihilated,  the  love  of  pension  and  place  having 
been  Implanted  in  their  bosoms  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
generous  feeling;  through  which  also  corruption  has 
penetrated  into  every  grade  of  society,  however  remote, 
till  the  nation  is  poisoned  to  its  core  ;  and  through 
which  money  has  been  made  every  man's  ruling  passion, 
to  such  an  extent,  that  virtue  and  integrity  have  been 
rendered  of  no  value  in  the  comparison.  It  may  now 
indeed  be  said,  that  honesty  has  ceased  to  be  the  best 
policy,  as  the  maxim  formerly  was  ;  for,  on  the  contrary, 
good  men  in  the  present  day  are  usually  seen  to  starve, 
and  knaves  alone  to  prosper. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  test  so  good  for  determining  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  morality  in  a  nation  as  that  of  its 
criminal  calendar.  The  number  of  offences  made  capital 
by  the  laws  of  England  amounts  to  about  223.  Of  these 
G  only  w  ere  so  made  in  the  course  of  the  150  years  that 
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elapsed  from  Edward  III.  to  Henry  VII. ;  30  in  the  next 
150  years,  from  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  II.;  and  187  iii 
the  last  150  years.  Taking  another  view  of  these  enact- 
ments, 4  offences  were  made  capital  under  the  Plahta- 
genets,  27  under  the  Tudors,  36  under  the  Stuarts,ltt- 
cluding  the  Commonwealth,  and  156  under  the  family 
of  Brunswick.  More  offences  even  have  been'  nfade 
capital  during  the  single  reign  of  George  III.,  thaA 
during  the  reigns  of  all  the  Plantagenets,  Tudors,  and 
Stuarts  put  together.  No  better  proof  can  be  giveli 
than  this  of  the  decline  which  has  been  going  on  in 
national  morals,  increasing  with  every  accession  of  c6n- 
stitutional  Kberty,  and  receiving  a  more  decided  ini{iulse 
than  ever  from  the  Revolution  of  1688.  ' 

If  Mr.  Hume  saw  occasion  to  lament  the  deteriora:tion 
in  morals  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  eighty  years  ago, 
whai  would  that  philosophic  historian  say  now,  were  he 
alive  to  witness  the  still  greater  change  for  the  worse 
that  has  since  been  progressively  effected  ?  The  total 
separation  in  feeling  and  sympathy  between  the  higher 
classes  and  all  those  beneath  them ;  the  arrogieinCe, 
the  ostentation,  and  the  luxurious  indulgences  of  the 
wealthy,  contrasted  w^ith  the  penury,  the  degradwion, 
and  misery  of  the  working  people ; — the  profligkte 
squandering  of  the  national  resources,  and  the  grinding 
taxation  in  consequence; — an  amount  of  debt  far  Ex- 
ceeding all  the  money  in  the  world,  and  greater  than 
was  ever  spent  by  the  English  monarchy  during  the 
whole  thousand  years  which  preceded  the  Revolution  ; 
a  debt  which  lays  the  nation  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  all 
who  choose  to  insult  or  kick  it,  and  which  never  can  by 
any  possibility  be  discharged,  the  greater  part  of  it  in- 
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curred  during  a  period  of  leas  tlian  forty  years ; — the 
administration  of  justice  grown  more  and  more  expen- 
sive, till  it  may  be  said  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
rich,  who  are  alone  able  to  pay  for  it ;  protection  being 
thus  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  labouring  people, 
who  had  better  submit  to  any  wrongs  or  grievances  than 
seek  to  redress  them  by  law  ;  the  whole  of  the  working 
people  so  screwed  and  narrowed  in  their  means  of 
bettering  their  condition,  that  even  their  industry  is  of 
no  avail,  and  heuce  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of 
virtue  has  been  nearly  obliterated  from  their  breasts ; 
reduced  actually  to  such  a  state  of  indigence  and  despe- 
ration, that  each  man's  hand  is  almost  ready  to  be 
lifted  against  his  neighbour,  and  the  entire  social  system 
ia  in  danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces  ;  the  poor-houses 
being  filled  with  paupers,  and  the  gaols  with  criminals  ; 
the  name  even  of  property  become  almost  odious  in 
public  estimation,  as  shewn  by  incendiaries  at  work  in 
various  quarters  to  destroy  it;  and  murders  lately  com- 
mitted in  the  metropolis  by  wholesale,  that  surgeons 
might  get  bodies  for  dissection,  and  murderers  obtain 
money  to  be  expended  in  gin  !  What  would  Mr.  Hume 
say  to  these  things,  but  pray  for  the  speedy  coming  of 
that  event,  which  he  so  plainly  foresaw,  when  he  foretold 
the  Euthanasia  of  the  Constitution  wiiich  has  caused 
them. 


CHAP-  XII. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  IN  MODERN  PRACTICE  CONTINUED. — 
CEASED  TO  BE  A  MONARCHY  IN  EFFECT  AT  THE  REVO- 
LUTION, AND  BECAME  A  VIRTUAL  DEMOCRACY  ;  THE 
EVIL  TENDENCIES  OF  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  IN  PART 
RESTRAINED    BY    BRIBERY. 

:^  The  Ediglish  form  of  Government,  since  the  Revolu- 
tioDi  has  been  styled  a  '^  limited  or  constitutional  Mo- 
narchy w"  These  words  ccmvey  no  just  idea  of  the 
reality ;  for  it  is  not  the  name  of  King,  nor  the  trappings 
and  insignia  which  surround  him,  that  constitute  Mo« 
narchy,  but  the  solid  powers  for  regulating  the  general 
welfare  with  which  a  single  person  is  clothed,  and  the 
sense  of  responsibility  attaching  to  his  situation.  De- 
prive him  of  these,  and  you  take  away  his  utility,  and 
substantially  abolish  the  Monarchy.  When  the  regal 
authority  fell  so  completely  under  the  ddminion  of  the 
House  of  Ck>mmons,  that  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of 
its  members  came  to  be  requisite  for  almost  every  act  of 
the  executive  government,  the  real  power  and  sove- 
reignty of  the  Crown  ceased  in  effect  through  such  loss 
of  authority,  together  with  all  responsibility,  as  attaching 
either  to  the  King  or  his  ministers.  For  it  would  be  the 
height  both  of  injustice  and  folly  for  the  nation  to  hold 
men  accountable  for  measures  over  which  they  possess 
no  control,  which  are  alone  ordered  and  settled  by 
the  nation  itself  in  Parliament,  and  which  a  parlia- 
mentary majority  has  sanctioned  and  approved.     Nor 
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is  it  any  answer  to  say,  that  the  King  and  his  ministers 
can  always  obtain  a  majority  to  support  their  measures 
hy  means  of  the  Crown  patronage  and  iufluence,  that 
consequently  they  are  in  reality  masters  over  the  Com- 
mons, and  directors  of  tlic  national  policy,  and  are 
therefore  the  persons  to  whom  the  nation  should  look 
as  responsible  for  its  mi^-governmeiit ;  for  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  however  they  may  be  thus  suffered  to  ex- 
ercise the  sovereign  power,  they  are  still  subordinate  in 
fact  to  the  Commons,  whose  will  must  be  obeyed  if 
insisted  upon,  whose  interference  has  only  been  bought 
off  by  bribery,  and  whose  supremacy  would  be  seen  at 
once,  were  bribery  to  be  put  an  end  to  ;  in  which  case 
it  would  be  better  for  them  to  appoint  their  own  minis- 
ters, than  to  take  the  circuitous  and  expensive  course 
of  employing  a  King  to  do  it  for  them.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  indeed  that  the  so  often  talked  of  impeach- 
ment of  ministers  is  become  an  idle  threat,  under  the 
modern  forms  of  the  Constitution,  never  carried  into 
execution  ;  and  that  their  alleged  responsibility  affords 
no  security  whatsoever  against  misgovernment ;  for 
whatever  delinquencies  tbey  may  commit,  or  mischiefs 
tliey  may  occasion,  they  are  sure  to  be  screened  effec- 
tually from  punishment,  through  the  influence  of  their 
irresponsible  master,  and  the  strength  of  a  large  ma- 
jority in  Parliament,  which  is  ever  ready  to  support 
their  cause.  The  responsibility  both  of  the  King,  and 
of  his  ministers,  is  seen  to  be  entii-ety  merged  in  that 
of  a  public  body  of  658  members,  whose  numbers  are 
alone  sufficient  to  render  them  completely  irresponsible, 
and  to  furnish  a  shelter  for  all.  Hence,  no  person,  or 
persons,    are  to  be  found,  whom,  let  the  mismanage- 
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ment  of  public  affairs  be  ever  so  flagrant,  it  is  passible 
to  bring  either  to  account  or  punishment,  provided 
only  that  due  prudence  has  been  used,  and  a  majority 
in  Parliament  has  been  first  obtained  to  sanction  4Jie 
mischief.  Nor  is  this  particular  evil  to  be  remedied 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  reforming  the  Parliament, 
and  abolishing  bribery,  even  though  the  Crowa  p^,- 
tronage  be  destroyed  altogether,  and  future  ap- 
pointments in  Church  and  State  be  all  vested  exclu- 
sively in  Parliament;  nor  though  Parliaments  be 
made  annual,  suffrage  universal,  and  votes  be  given 
by  ballot ;  for,  these  changes  would  only  render  mi^tters 
worse  than  they  were  before,  since  that  only  effectual 
security  against  misgovemment,  which  is  derived  from 
responsibility,  would  still  be  wanting ;  a  security/  .the 
loss  of  which  at  the  Revolution  is  the  chief  point  in 
which  the  fundamental  principles,  both  of  Monarchy  in 
general,  and  of  the  ancient  Constitution  of  these  king- 
doms, have  been  violated ;  from  which  too  the  greatest 
abuses,  as  well  as  national  misfortunes,  have  spirupg. 
The  King,  it  is  to  be  observed,  though  reduced  to  the 
situation  of  a  cypher  really  in  the  Government,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  nominally  stands;  and  rendered 
almost  wholly  inefficient  for  purposes  of  good ;  is  become 
nevertheless  a  personage  more  potent  than  ever  for 
evil.  The  whole  patronage  of  the  State  is  suffered  ,to 
remain  in  his  hands,  though,  were  it  not  for  the  neces- 
sity for  bribery,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Government, 
the  loss  of  his  responsibility  has  made  him  the  most 
unfit  man  in  the  kingdom  to  be  entrusted  with  any 
portion  of  tliat  patronage,  because,  in  the  disposal  of  it, 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  indulge  his  private  feelings  or 
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caprices,  in  any  way  he  thinks  proper,  however  iu- 
jiirious  to  the  nation,  with  perfect  impunity  ;  his  minis- 
ters holding  their  sitnations  at  hi»  pleasure,  and  not 
daring  lo  dispute  his  will  for  fear  of  losing  their  places. 
The  history  of  Pitt  himself  shews  this,  who,  with  all 
his  pride  aud  arbitrary  sentiment,  was  still  unable  to 
maintain  a  successful  opposition  to  George  III.  in  some 
of  the  most  important  acts  of  his  administration,  which 
deeply  eonceraed  the  national  interests:  namely,  his. 
abandonment  of  reforming  principles,  and  hig  embark- 
ing in  a  war  against  France,  in  contradiction  to  the 
opinions  in  which  he  had  been  bom  and  bred,  and  had 
before  invariably  professed.  Indeed  the  mischievous  . 
consequences  resulting  from  an  irresponsible  King  l>eing 
allowed  to  direct  the  appointments  of  State  are  to  be 
collected  from  a  variety  of  instances.  They  may  be 
seen  in  the  selection  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  King's 
son,  who  was  totally  unacquainted  with  military  ser- 
vice, for  the  command  of  two  successive  expeditions  to 
Holland,  both  of  which  of  course  failed  ;  and  in  that  of 
Lord  Chatham  to  command  the  one  to  Walcheren, 
which  failed  also  for  similar  reasons.  No  two  men  can 
well  be  conceived  more  essentially  unfitted  by  nature, 
habits,  or  eitperience,  for  the  business  assigned  theiu. 
The  latter  appointment,  in  particular,  is  understood  to 
have  been  peremptorily  insisted  upon  by  the  King,  in 
opposition  to  his  minister,  Castlereagh,  who  was  obliged 
to  surrender  his  own  judgment  to  that  of  his  master, 
though  the  success  of  the  expedition,  (the  largest  that 
ever  sailed  from  the  shores  of  England,  and  in  which 
the  lives  of  80,000  men  were  concerned,)  at  best  pro- 
blematical,   deiiended  entirely  upon    the  choice  of  u 
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discreet,  skilful,  and  energetic  Commander ;  whilst  the 
one,  whom  the  King  preferred,  was  not  only  notori- 
ously deficient  in  every  sort  df  military  experience  and 
qualification,  but  is  also  said  to  have  been  of  such 
sluggish  and  indolent  habits,  as  never  to  rise  from  his 
bed  before  one  o'clock  in  the  day.  These  mischievous 
coTisequences  are  further  exemplified  upon  a  still  larger 
scale,  by  referring  back  to  the  origin  of  the  first  Ame- 
,  rican,  and  the  last  French  war,  both  of  which  are  as- 
cribable  to  the  influence  of  the  same  Monarch.  It  was 
the  aristocratical  pride  of  George  III.,  coupled  with 
pretensions,  on  his  side,  that  had  no  foundation  either 
in  justice  or  policy,  which  cost  the  nation  its  American 
colonies,  dismembering  it  of  its  most  valuable  pro- 
vinces, and  converting  those  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which,  under  a  wiser  and  more  enlightened  system, 
would  have  added  to  the  strength,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness of  the  whole,  into  an  independent,  rival,  and 
formidable  state.  It  was  the  same  aristocratical  pride, 
joined  to  the  King's  inflexible  determination  never  to 
yield  up  one  particle  of  the  abuses,  through  which  his 
own  family,  the  parliamentary  majorities,  and  swarms 
of  lords  and  ladies  following  in  their  train,  were  de- 
riving immense  sums  from  the  public  purse,  without 
doing  anything  in  return,  which  occasioned  the  French 
war ;  the  bitter  fruits  of  which  we  are  now  reaping  in 
to  amount  of  debt,  privation,  embarrassment,  and 
misery,  entailed  upon  this  unhappy  people,  and  their 
posterity,  such  as  was  never  before  heard  of  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  Indeed,  there  are  no  assignable 
limits  to  the  mischief  which  an  English  Monarch  has 
it  in  his  power  to  commit  under  the  existing  forms  of 
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the  Constitution.  The  long  protracted  reign  of  Geoi^ 
III.  is  a  proof  throughout,  of  what  may  he  done  by  ati 
ignorant  and  higotted,  though  a  well-meaning  prince, 
who,  wearing  the  appearance  and  simple  manners  of 
a  plain  country  gentleman,  fulfilling,  with  exactness 
and  punctuality,  his  several  duties  in  domestic  life,  did 
more,  in  his  public  capacity  as  King,  to  corrupt  and 
demoralize  the  English  people,  squander  their  re- 
sources, and  sacrifice  their  most  valuable  interests,  than 
all  the  other  Monarchs,  who  have  ever  sat  upon  the 
English  throne,  put  fogether;  whilst  the  reign  ofhia 
son,  George  IV.,  affords  equally  strong  proof,  that  pri- 
vate profligacy,  waste,  and  profusion,  may  be  practised 
with  the  same  impunity  as  public. 

The  virtues  of  the  ancient  Monarchical  form  of  Go- 
vernment, once  so  popular  in  this  country,  have  all,  in 
fact,  been  extinguished,  its  vkes  only  remain.  The 
vigour,  the  promptitude,  the  unity  of  action  and  sys- 
tem, qualities  essentially  belonging  to  Monarchical,  as 
contra-distinguished  from  Republican  institutions,  and 
which  once  marked  its  career,  these  have  gradually  de- 
clined, till  they  have,  at  length,  ceased  to  exist,  and 
all  seem  to  be  now  absorbed,  in  the  disorders  and  con- 
fusion necessarily  flowing  from  a  large  public  assembly 
being  allowed  to  push  itself  into  the  supreme  command 
of  all  state  affairs;  wliich,  from  the  multitude  of  oppo- 
site opinions  prevailing  in  it  on  all  subjects,  its  divi- 
sion into  parties,  where  every  one  is  swayed  by  party 
feelings,  rather  than  reasonable  views  founded  on  the 
public  welfare,  its  everlasting  debates,  petty  squabbling 
and  noise,  and  the  total  want  of  system  to  which  these 
things  unavoidably  give  rise,  is  no  better  qualified  for 
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directing  and  governing  the  complicated  concerns  of 
such  a  nation  as  England,  than  any  other  great  debat* 
ing  society  or  spouting  club. 

The  English  form  of  Government  has  ceased^  in 
reality,  to  have  any  fair  claims  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  list  of  Monarchies.  . » • 

.Neither  do  its  Aristocratical  pretensions  rest  upon. a 
much  better  footing,  taking  Aristocracy  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  the  institution  is  either  of  use,  or  waa 
ever  intended  by  the  ancient  Constitution,  to  mean*  ter- 
ritorial or  landed,  and  not  monied  or  commercial;  fbir 
a  very  slight  examination  suffices  to  shew^  that  a  t^nrir 
torial  Aristocracy  no  longer  exists  in  this  countryv  aa 
part'  of  the  governing  power  of  the  state,  excej^  iu 
name,  the  same  having  been  superseded,  in  all  sub^ 
stantial  influence,  by  other  powers  of  an  opposite  ten^ 
dency,  s^inst  which  the  territorial  Aristocracy  is  unr 
able  to  make  a  stand. 

The  use  of  a  territorial  Aristocracy,  to  form  an  ingre- 
dient of  Government,  is  two*fold.  It  is  not  that  a. class 
of  this  description  is  needed  merely  to  act  as  an  inter- 
mediate body  between  the  King  and  people,  in  support 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  former  and  the  privileges  of 
the  latter,  as  either  side  happens  to  be  invaded  by  the 
other,  a  purpose  for  which,  when  properly  constituted,- 
it  has  been  often  found  of  the  greatest  use ;  but  that  it 
is  required  for  another  purpose  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance, that  of  guarding  the  productive  classes  of 
society  from  the  designs  of  the  non-productive.  Its 
principal  value  is  derived  from  a  necessity  perceived  tp 
exist  in  all  countries  of  production,  for  encouraging  the 
growth  and  formation  of  powerful  bodies  of  men,  whose 
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interest  is  identified  with  that  of  working  people,  as  a 
protection  to  the  industrious  classes  against  the  en- 
croachments of  other  powerful  hodies,  whose  interest 
is  the  reverse  of  theirs,  namely,  persons  living  upon 
fixed  incomes  iu  moneV)  who  are  constantly  increasing 
in  numbers  and  strength,  and  are  always  endeavour- 
ing, both  by  open  and  concealed  means,  to  limit  the 
profits  of  industry,  iu  order  to  make  their  own  incomes 
go  further. 

The  only  description  of  property  that  invariably 
tlirives,  in  conjunction  with  every  species  of  productive 
industry,  is  property  iu  land,  rent  being  the  surplus 
produce  of  industry  employed  upon  land,  which  rises 
or  fells  therefore  in  company  with  it.  An  increase  of 
rents  is  always  seen  to  follow  an  increase  of  prices, 
which,  first  increasing  the  profits  of  tlie  farmer,  and  the 
wages  and  employment  of  the  labourer,  afterwards  in- 
creases the  rent.  It  is  then  seeu,  that  as  the  different 
classes  engaged  in  Agriculture  are  enabled  to  purchase 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  products  of  the  manufacturer, 
this  soon  gives  an  impulse  to  trade,  and  by  adding  to 
the  price  of  manufactured  articles,  adds  also  to  the 
prosperity  of  all  tlie  industrious  portions  of  the  com- 
munity. But  this  raising  of  prices,  lowers,  at  the  same 
time,  the  value  of  money,  which  will  not  purchase  bo 
much  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and,  consequently,  re- 
duces the  comforts  of  all  who  live  an  idle  life  upon  the 
interest  of  money,  and  do  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear,  as  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  fifteen  years  has  shewn,  that  a  decline 
of  rents  is  sure  to  follow  a  decline  of  prices,  which,  first 
contracting  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  and  the  wages  and 
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employment  of  the  labourer,  settles  ultimately  upon  the 
rent.    The  different  classes  engaged  in  Agriculture  are 
now  deprived  of  their  former  means  of  purchasing  the 
products  of  the  manufacturer,  which  immediately  creates 
a  stagnation  in  trade;  this  soon  lowers  the  price  of 
manufactured  articles,  tending  thus  to  discourage  their 
production,  and  places  the  prosperity  of  all  the  indus- 
trious classes  upon  the  decline.     But  this  lowering  of 
prices  raises  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  money,  and. 
is  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  live  upon  fixed  incomes, 
who  find  their  incomes  go  so  much  further.     Thus  we 
see  the  prosperity  of  all  landowners  rising  and  falling 
in  regular  gradation  with  that  of  productive  industr}"^  in 
general,  whilst  the  prosperity  of  all  those  whose  pro- 
perty consists  in  money  advances  in  an  inverse  ratio, 
with  a  reduction  of  prices,  and  a  depression  of  the 
rewards  of  industry- 
Such  considerations  naturally  point  out  the  land* 
owners  as  the  fittest  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  autho- 
rity in  all  countries  of  production ;  because  self-interest 
is  the  main-spring  of  all  human  actions,  and  the  land- 
owners, in  seeking  to  benefit  themselves,  which  they 
will  of  course  do,  are  endeavouring  to  benefit  producers 
in   general;   which   money  owners   are  not.     Hence, 
therefore,  the   utility   of  a  territorial   Aristocracy   in 
England  is  plainly  discoverable,  to  act  as  a  protection 
to  the  working  classes  of  societj  ;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mischievous  consequences  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  a  monied,  or  commercial,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
kind  of  Aristocracy,  which  is  benefited  by  low  prices, 
and  an  increase  made  in  the  value  of  money,  are  equally 
evident. 


r 
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Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceiTe,  that  the  English 
territorial  Aristocracy  have,  by  some  contrivance  or 
other,  been  dispossessed  for  a  very  great  leugth  of  time 
of  all  substantial  power  and  influence  over  the  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  their  ostensible  greatness  presented  to 
OUT  eyes  as  magistrates,  and  preservera  of  game,  or 
they  never  would  liave  suffered  tlieir  property  to  become 
such  an  exclusive  victim  to  excessive  taxation,  as  has  been 
the  case,  and  as  is  before  shewn  in  these  pages,  all  other 
property  being  comparatively  exempt.  The  bribery  of 
which  they  have  been  such  large  partakers  in  the  shape 
of  the  public  appointments  and  emoluments  of  state, 
has  certainly  taught  many  of  them  to  set  more  value 
upon  the  smiles  of  the  Minister,  than  upon  the  patri- 
mony descended  to  them  from  their  ancestors  :  whilst 
the  public  fnnds,  by  holding  out  facilities  and  temp- 
tations for  ready  investments,  have  also  induced  them, 
particularly  the  nobility  and  higher  classes  of  gentry, 
to  become  proprietors  of  monied  property  to  a  large 
amount,  in  which  character  they  have  been  rendered 
adverse  to  their  own  original  interests  as  proprietors  of 
land. 

Btit  these  circumstances  will  account  for  only  a  small 
part  of  the  evil —  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  territorial 
Aristocracy  is  more  distinctly  and  truly  ascribable  to 
causes  over  which  they  have  had  no  effectual  control ; — 
to  the  increase  of  public  debt  and  taxation,  which,  by 
bringing  into  progressive  existence  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons benefiting  by  low  prices,  and  any  additions  lliat 
could  be  made  to  the  value  of  money,  has  led  to  the 
promulgation  of  new  doctrines  in  society,  hostile  to  the 
interefts  of  landowners,    producing  a  tone  of  public 
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feeling  subversive  of  their  authority  ;  and  to  the  birth 
besides  of  an  entirely  new  race  of  men,  owing  to  the 
Revolution,  and  the  diversion  which  it  created  in  the 
national  industry  from  Agriculture,  towards  Manu- 
factures and  Commerce  ;  namely,  monied,  manufac- 
turing, and  commercial  Capitalists,  who  have  grown 
into  superior  importance,  and  have  at  length  obtained 
such  an  ascendancy  in  our  national  councils,  as  to 
supersede  the  landowner  altogether. 

It  is  to  these  several  causes,  all  acting  more  or  less 
upon  the  wealthier  classes  of  English  society,  that  the 
fact  is  attributable,  that  the  ancient  Aristocracy  of  the 
kingdom  has  been  overturned,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  an  Aristocracy  of  a  different  description,  whose  views 
are  just  the  reverse  of  the  former  one.  The  Aristocracy 
is  now  become  in  reality  a  mere  monied  body,  possessing 
no  community  of  sentiment  with  the  industrious  ranks 
of  the  people,  but  on  the  contrary  holding  opinions 
decidedly  adverse  to  their  welfare,  and  not  merely 
holding  them,  but  seeking  to  carry  them  into  practice 
by  every  kind  of  legislative  measure,  that  is  either 
directly  or  remotely  calculated  to  ruin  all  working  men, 
by  raising  the  value  of  money,  and  lessening  the  rewards 
of  industry.  The  English  form  of  Government  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  wholly  lost  every  advantage 
which  it  once  derived  from  an  Aristocracy. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  its  Democratical  dis- 
tinctions ;  but  in  doing  this  we  must  revert  to  what  has 
been  before  said  at  the  commencement  of  this  work 
respecting  Democracies  or  Republics,  that  their  ten- 
dency is  to  set  up  Commerce,  in  preference  to  Agricul- 
ture, for  which  reason  they  are  not  calculated  for  large 
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States,  witli  extensive  aiid  fertile  territories  in  land, 
however  well  they  may  answer  for  a  small  one  in  the 
peculiar  situation  of  Holland  :  and  to  those  who  think 
that  the  preceding  pages  do  not  furnish  sufficient  rea- 
sons against  a  Repnhlican  system  of  Government  for 
EjiglanU,  we  shall  offer  another  argument,  still  stronger 
than  any  we  have  hitherto  employed,  against  such 
institutions,  which  has  been  purposely  reserved  for  this 
place. 

All  who  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language  are  well  aware  that  the  word  Democracy 
comes  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  The  People,  iUMOS. 
Democracies  may  be  said  indeed  to  have  had  their  ori- 
gin in  Greece,  The  most  successful  instance  in  history 
of  that  form  of  Government  is  the  Athenian  ;  and  the 
extraordinary  splendour  which  surrounded  so  small  a 
state  is  the  chief  cause  of  that  Idolatrous  veneration 
which  has  prevailed  more  or  less  in  subsequent  ages  for 
Kepublican  institutions.  A  short  examination  of  the 
working  of  the  Athenian  Government,  as  well  as  of  its 
state  policy,  is  therefore  necessary  to  assist  us  in  forming 
a  proper  judgment  of  the  respective  merits  and  demerits 
of  a  Republic. 

The  Hrst  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  this  Govern- 
ment was  vested  exclusively  in  the  iUMOs,  the  people; 
the  wealthier  classes  of  society  possessing  no  power 
whatsoever,  ijeyond  wliat  they  acquired  by  the  art  of 
public  speaking,  to  which  they  paid  intense  devotion, 
and  by  the  influence  of  money.  The  ruling  people 
however,  must  he  considered  to  have  been  comprised  In 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Athens  alone,  without 
taking  in  those  of  the  adjoiuing  districts  of  Attica,  of 
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which  Athens  was  the  capital ;  because  experience 
shews,  that  where  a  Government  purely  popullir 
happens  to  be  established,  there  the  townspeople  are 
sure  to  rule  the  country  people,  since  the  latter  do  not 
possess  the  same  opportunities  for  meeting  and  talking 
over  pjiblic  affairs  as  the  former.  Of  this  the  conse- 
quence is  that  legislation  invariably  takes  a  course 
which  is  favourable  to  the  particular  views  of  towns- 
people, who  are  concerned  in  trade,  and  unfavourable 
to  the  views  of  persons  residing  in  the  country,  who 
carry  on  agriculture.  If  townspeople  are  suffered  to 
rule,  their  object  will  of  course  be  to  favour  such  occu- 
pations as  they  know  most  about,  and  for  which  they 
have  a  predilection ;  commerce  then  being  more 
fkthiliar  to  them  than  agriculture,  it  will  naturally 
obtain  the  preference.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  it 
was  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  Athenian  people  to 
detach  presons  from  agriculture  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  draw  them  towards  commerce  as  a  more  lucra- 
tive pursuit,  by  means  of  heavy  and  burthensome  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
whereby  investments  in  money,  in  city  houses,  and  in 
trade,  were  rendered  more  safe  and  valuable,  than  in- 
vestments in  land.  The  country  people  carried  on  at 
one  time  a  very  profitable  trade  in  figs,  the  chief  produc- 
tion of  the  Attic  soil,  and  for  which  it  was  very  famous  ; 
the  consequence  being  that  the  great  demand  for  figs 
from  abroad  rendered  them  expensive  and  dear  in 
Athens.  The  citizens  of  Athens,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  really  managed  the  Government,  not  content 
with  the  increased  sums  of  money  which  the  proprie- 
tors and  cultivators  of  the  soil  laid  out  with  them  in 
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the  purchaae  of  their  merchandize,  owing  to  the  valu- 
able trade  which  the  latter  wore  driving  in  figs,  tlioughL 
nUo,  that  the  price  of  figs  ought  to  be  lowered  in  the 
Athenian  market,  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents  in  the 
city,  and  they  procnred  a  law  to  be  passed  for  that 
object,  putting  a  stop  to  all  future  exportation  of  tigs. 
This  mined  the  country  farmer's  business,  who,  after 
l)eing  deprived  of  the  market  which  had  atone  induced 
him  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  figs, 
soon  abandoned  the  cultivation  as  no  longer  affording 
a  profitable  return.  The  loss  fell  ultimately  ujron 
the  citizens  themselves,  who  discovered,  when  it  was  too 
late,  tliat,  though  they  had  obtained  the  pleasure  of 
eating  figs  a  little  cheaper,  the  advantage  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  reduced  sale  of  their  goods 
in  the  country.  The  English  word  "Sycophant,"  ia 
wholly  derived  from  this  little  affair,  it  having  been 
used  in  its  original  sense  as  a  term  of  reproach  amongst 
the  Atiienians,  to  signify  *'  a  spj',  or  informer  against 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  clandestine  exporta- 
tion of  figti  contrary  to  law."  It  will  readily  be  believed 
that  in  a  state  where  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of 
the  soil  were  at  all  times  liable  to  this  kiud  of  treatment 
from  the  Government,  no  prudent  man  would  venture 
to  invest  the  property  acquired  by  his  industry  in  land; 
but  would  prefer  lending  it  out  at  interest,  or  in  buying 
and  letting  houses,  or  engaging  in  trade,  rather  than  in 
purchasing  land,  which  was  less  protected,  and  was  there- 
fore likely  to  prove  a  less  secure  source  of  income  than 
almost  any  other  mode  of  investment.  This  accordingly 
happened,  and  consetpiently  a  territorial  Aristocracy 
was  a  thing  which  could  not  possibly  exist  in  Athens. 
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It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  this  part  of  the  do-^ 
mestic  policy  of  the  Athenians,  whose  territory  was  limi- 
ted in  extent,  and  the  soil  besides  thin  and  barren,  "  Xcr- 
r<5y€«c,"as  Thucydides  describes  it,  lib.  1.  §2,  materially 
affected  their  public  welfare  :  commerce  was  the  pursuit 
more  immediately  pointed  out  by  nature  to  a  people  so 
unfavourably  situated  as  they  were  for  acquiring  a  com- 
mand of  wealth,  and  of  the  enjoyments  of  life ;  and  the 
instance  is  cited  not  to  prove  that  the  Athenians  in  their 
circumstances  did  wrong  in  rejecting  the  services  of 
agriculture,  but  merely  to  shew  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  Democracies  in  general,  which  when  examined  will  all 
of  them  be  found  to  favour  the  possessors  of  monied 
property,  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land  ;  of  which  the  end  is  sure  to  be  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  at  last  subside  into  an  Aristocracy  of  pure 
money.  It  shews  farther  that  the  prosperity  of  a  state 
which  is  dependant  on  this  particular  policy  can  never 
be  lasting,  but  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.  A  monied  Aristocracy,  impossible  to  be 
prevented,  will  spring  up  in  due  course  of  time,  instead 
of  a  territorial  one.  The  working  people  will  then  gra- 
dually fall  into  the  power  of  the  wealthy,  who  will  take 
advantage  of  their  necessities,  to  strip  them  of  all  they 
possess  ;  and  money  in  the  end  will  govern  every  thing. 
It  happened  thus  with  the  Athenians ;  amongst  whom 
the  interest  of  money  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
profits  of  industry  became  quite  annihilated.  The 
public  revenue  was  then  obliged  to  be  applied  in  main- 
taining idle  persons  who  preferred  living  upon  the 
labour  of  others  to  working  for  their  bread  ;  whilst  the 
industrious  citizens  were  driven  at  length  to  such  dis- 
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tress  for  a  livelihood,  tbat  having  no  employment,  and 
DO  security  to  ofl'er  for  money  to  purchase  subsistence, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pledging  their 
own  bodies,  and  allowing  themselves  on  failure  of  pay- 
ment to  be  regularly  sold  as  slaves.  A  state  of  society 
like  this  must  of  course  be  at  all  times  in  danger  of 
being  subverted  and  lorn  in  pieces  by  civil  commotions  : 
these  at  one  period  became  so  desperate  in  Athens,  that 
the  united  people  with  one  accord  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  the  celebrated  Solon,  ofiering  to  place  him  in 
supreme  command  over  them,  with  full  power  to  settle 
their  common  grievances.  That  great  man  accepted 
the  appointment,  and  grappling  at  once  with  the  imme- 
diate evil,  applied  for  the  time  the  proper  remedy,  lie 
depreciated  the  standard  of  value  in  Athens  rather  more 
than  25  per  cent,  ordering  the  73  draciim  piece  to  be 
received  in  all  future  payments  as  100,  whereby  relieving 
debtors  at  the  expense  of  their  creditors  to  that  amount, 
viz.  afourtli  of  their  debts,  he  by  such  means  set  productive 
industry  once  more  in  motion,  and  restored  tranquillity.* 


;  by  no  incuiis  agreed  as  to  the  [laiiii'ukr  mode  in  nhicli 
Solon  willed  the  claims  of  debtor  and  creditor  Iji  Athi-ns.  Some  tell  us 
that  he  dcjiredalcd  tbc  standard  a{  value  in  the  way  related  in  the  text, 
olhm,  that  he  gave  a  general  release  of  all  debts  whatsoever.  Coupled  nitb 
this  latter  vcraion  it  in  buwuvcr  laid  tliat  neither  })uny,  debtors  or  creditors, 
wett  satiBded  at  first,  though  all  at  last  grew  pcrftclly  contcut.  This  story 
defeats  itself,  and  tends  to  confirm  the  fonneronc.  If  the  debtors  olilained 
a  release  from  llie  whole  of  ihe  claims  which  their  creditors  liod  upon  them, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  more  they  required,  and  why  they  were 
not  instunlly  satisfied.  On  ihe  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  lo  believe  ihal  the 
crexUttiTH,  suppoatng  thorn  to  have  been  stripped  of  evcty  tanhing  Hhith 
was  owing  lo  them,  would  have  ever  become  reconciled  to  thai  sort  of 
airangemcDt,  or  would  evn  have  jollied,  as  they  aftcmatds  did,  in  the 
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The  Roman  Republic,  though  differing  essentially 
from  the  Athenian,  was  attended  ultimately  with  similar 
results;  money  having  obtained  the  most  despotic  ascea- 
dancy  throughout  the  nation ;  the  Aristocracy  having 
at  last  become  one  of  pure  money.  The  lex  Licinia, 
a  law  passed  b.  c.  375,  for  limiting  people's. possessions 
in  land  to  500  jugera,  amounting  according  to  Kiebuhr, 
to  70  Roman  rubbj,  which  is  about  280  acres  English, 
was  a  Democratic  law  evidently  passed  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  a  territorial  Aristocracy.  This  law  was  how- 
ever always  evaded,  or  the  Roman  Republic  would 
never  in  all  probability  have  lasted  so  long  as  it  did. 
The  Aristocracy  nevertheless  grew  gradually  to  be  more 
monied  than  territorial,  owing  to  the  enormous .  wealth 
flowing  in  upon  the  Patricians  from  the  conquered 
provinces ;  and,  at  the  time  when  Caesar  appeared,  the 
Roman  people  were  suffering  from  all  the  withering 
consequences  of  an  Aristocracy  of  pure  money,  exhibit- 
ing itself  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  this  evil 
shews  itself  in  England  now.     It  was  this  baneful  curse 

praise  universally  lavished  upon  Solon  for  his  integrity,  as  well  as  wisdom 
on  that  occasion.  The  general  acquiescence  both  of  creditors  and  debtors 
in  the  measure,  which  speedily  took  place ;  the  gratitude  shewn  by  all  parties 
to  Solon  afterwards,  by  their  institution  of  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  his  honour ; 
the  firm  reliance  which  they  placed  upon  his  superior  knowledge  and  cha- 
racter, by  tnisting  him  with  the  important  and  difficult  task  of  making  laws 
for  them,  and  of  altering  and  remodelling  the  Athenian  constitution  as  he 
thought  fit ;  these  things  all  incontestibly  prove  that  the  measure  in  question 
was  not  an  act  of  spoliation  committed  upon  the  wealthy,  such  as  a  general 
release  from  all  debts  would  have  been,  but  that  it  was  a  fair  and  reasonable 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  each  party,  such  as  the  times  imperatively 
required,  and  was  strictly  consonant  with  justice.  Tliis  therefore  is  the 
account  which  has  been  rendered  in  the  text. 
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wliicii  chiefly  led  to  the  civil  war.  The  poet  Lucan  id 
Lis  Pliarsalia  expressly  states,  that  it  was  the  usurious 
praclices  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  hroken  credit  of  the 
□atiou,  making  the  people  wish  for  war  as  the  onlv  way 
to  extricate  them  from  engagements  wliich  they  were 
unable  to  discharge,  that  caused  it : 

Hinc  usun  vurax,  avIJqmquc  in  tetnpora  fiEnus, 

Et  concussa  fiiles;  et  multU  ulitc  bellum — Lvc.  lib.  i.  p.  181. 

There  was  no  difficulty  which  pressed  more  heavily 
upon  Caesar's  mind  Ihan  that  of  knowing  how  to  deal 
with  this  monster  ;  but  lie  brought  it  into  general  sub- 
jection in  tlie  manner  before-mentioned,  by  striking  off 
a  fourth  of  all  debts  throughout  the  Roman  world.  It 
is  not  commonly  known  that  the  great  revolt  of  the 
Britons,  under  their  Queen  Boadicea,  against  the  Ro- 
mans some  years  afterwards,  was  owing  to  the  usurious 
practices  of  the  latter,  and  to  the  former  having  incurred 
debts  with  them  wliich  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  pay. 
Of  all  nations,  that  which  seems  best  adapted  both  by 
art  and  nature  for  a  Democratical  form  of  government, 
ia  Holland,  Its  limited  territories,  its  deficiency  in 
coal,  and  every  other  kind  of  mineral  production,  ahew 
that  its  people  can  never  grow  wealthy  by  devoting 
themselves  either  to  agriculture  or  manufactures ; 
whikt  its  position  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  its  inter- 
section in  a  variety  of  directions  by  a  multitude  of  navi- 
gable rivers  and  canals,  point  it  out  as  a  command- 
ing situation  and  emporium  for  commerce.  It  is  ia 
fact  a  country  suited  for  trade  only,  for  mere  transit  and 
commission,  as  Napoleon  observed,  being  destitute  of 
productions,  either  in  agriculture  or  manufactures,  and 
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consequently  requiring  no  protection  for  productive 
industry.  Its  producers  are  all  foreigners,  who.  live 
in  foreign  countries ;  whilst  its  own  people  are  all  con- 
sumers. To  set  up  institutions,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
look  after  the  interest  of  producers,  in  a  country  like 
this,  would  be  a  palpable  absurdity.  The  consumer 
only  is  the  person  to  be  attended  to  here ;  low  prices 
should  form  the  policy  of  the  Government ;  protecting 
duties  are  not  wanted  any  more  than  a  territorial  Aristo- 
cracy ;  but  on  the  contrary  the  cheaper  things  can  be 
rendered,  the  more  property  is  divided,  whether  it  be  in 
land  or  personalty ;  and  the  more  commerce  is  freed 
from  all  shackles,  the  better. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  France,  a  country  rich 
in  all .  sorts  of  territorial  productions.  There  the  in- 
terest of  producers  ought  ever  to  predominate  over  that 
of  consumers ;  and  there  the  most  vigilant  protection 
should,  at  all  times,  be  extended  towards  working 
people,  to  guard  them,  not  only  from  the  competition 
of  foreign  rivals,  but  also  from  the  still  more  dangerous 
cupidity  of  monied  men  at  home,  who,  under  various 
pretences,  will  always  be  endeavouring  to  promote  low 
prices  and  low  wages,  and  to  set  up  the  authority  of  the 
consumer  before  that  of  the  producer.  A  territorial 
Aristocracy  is,  consequently,  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  France,  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  both  experienced 
and  observed. 

When  the  institutions  of  that  people  were  overtlirown 
at  their  Revolution,  the  reorganization  of  their  social 
system  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  residing,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  capital,  and  other  towns,  whose  in- 
fluence in  the  public  councils  was  superior  to  the  rest 
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of  France  :  and  the  chief  aim  of  the  new  legislators 
being;  to  have  that  sort  of  Government  which  was  most 
likely  to  operate  beneficially  for  themselves,  Republi- 
can institutions  followed  of  course.  The  total  suppres- 
sion of  the  old  territorial  Aristocracy,  together  with 
precautions  adopted  to  prevent  the  chance  of  there 
being  ever  again  a  body  of  wealthy  proprietors  of  land 
to  interfere  witli  the  new  system,  formed  a  preliminary, 
indeed  an  essential  part  of  this  plan  ;  and  these  objects 
were  attained  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  first,  by 
confiscating  the  property  of  a  great  part  of  the  existing 
landowners,  and  selling  it  off"  in  small  lots;  and,  se- 
condly, by  depriving  all  owners  of  land  of  their  right 
to  bequeath  it  to  whom  they  pleased  at  their  decease, 
with  a  view  to  compel  a  division  and  distribution  of 
every  man's  estate  at  his  death ;  a  certain  mode  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  all  subsequent  accumulations  in  land.  To 
accumulations  in  money,  the  French  legislators  seem 
to  have  had  no  objection;  on  the  contrary,  they  en- 
couraged accumulations  in  money,  by  allowing  people 
to  bequeath  their  money  and  personals  in  any  way  they 
liked,  thus  pursuing  a  course  the  reverse  of  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  ancient  constitution  and  laws  of  Eng- 
land, whose  policy,  hitherto,  has  always  been  to  favour 
accumulations  in  land,  and  the  dispersion  of  mouied 
property  by  all  possible  means.  By  the  modern  Frencli 
law  of  inheritance,  the  utmost  discouragement  is  given 
to  the  making  of  purchases  or  improvements  of  land. 
What  prudent  man,  indeed,  will  venture  to  lay  out  his 
money  upon  an  estate,  by  building  expensive  farm 
houses,  with  suitable  accommodatious,  erecting  country 
mansions,  or  ornamenting  his  grounds  by  jilauting  and 
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preserving  timber,  if  all  is  to  be  sold  and  divided,  when 
he  dies,  without  his  having  any  voice  in  the  matter ; 
and  when,  too,  if  he  invests  his  money  in  any  other 
way,  he  may  retain  an  exclusive  command  over  his 
property,  and  may  give  it  to  whom  he  likes  best  at  his 
decease  ?  The  condition  to  which  France  has  been  al- 
ready reduced  by  this  law  of  succession  to  lands,  has 
been  well  and  truly  described  by  Mr.  James  Paul  Cob- 
bett,  who  travelled  through  that  country  in  the  year 
1823,  and  who  says,  that,  ^4n  Normandy,  he  heard  great 
lamentations  on  account  of  the  effects  of  this  revolu- 
tionary law;  that  he  was  informed  it  had  dispersed 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  families,  who  had  bcjen 
on  the  same  spots  for  centuries ;  that  it  was  daily  ope- 
rating in  the  same  way ;  that  it  had,  in  a  great  degree, 
changed  the  state  of  the  farm-buildings ;  that  it  had  caused 
the  l$md  to  be  worse  cultivated ;  that  it  had  caused 
great  havock  among  timber  trees ;  and  that  it  was  clear, 
if  the  present  law  remained,  the  land  must  all,  at  last, 
be  cut  up  into  little  bits ;  that  a  farm-house  must  be- 
come a  rare  sight ;  and  that  a  tree,  worthy  of  the  name 
of  timber,  would  scarcely  be  to  be  seen  in  a  whole  day  s 
ride."*  All  this,  and  worse  besides,  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  law  of  inheritance 
for  lands. 

When  Napoleon  was  alive,  his  vigorous  arm,  and 
opposite  policy,  repressed  in  some  measure  the  vices 
engendered  in  society  by  the  Democratic  institutions 
over  which  he  presided.  Anti-republican  in  principle 
himself,  being  ever  friendly  to  producers,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  consumers,  he  supplied  in  a  great  degree  in 

*    *  Ride  through^  Prance,  p.  169. 
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liiB  own  person  the  want  of  a  teirilorial  Arisloci'acy. 
He  disliked  the  whole  tribe  of  monied  men,  with  their 
schemes  of  loaning;  and  funding;,  their  stock-jobbing, 
gambling,  and  cheating,  and  the  systems  of  public 
debt,  waste,  and  profligacy,  to  which  such  things  in- 
variably give  rise,  and  held  out  on  the  contrary  encon- 
ragement  to  industry  wherever  he  went.  Frugality 
and  calculation  formed  the  soul  of  his  vast  enterprises, 
not  borrowed  money.  His  wars,  though  far  more 
gigantic  than  the  wars  waged  by  England  during  the 
same  period,  which  have  involved  her  in  hundreds 
of  millions  of  debt,  added  notliing  or  ne^tt  to  nothing  to 
the  national  debt  of  France,  which  since  liia  death  has 
i>een  more  than  quadrupled,  by  his  successors.* 

He  made  indeed  his  wars  supply  in  some  degree 
their  own  expenses.  For  he  thought  it  fair  to  compel 
those  against  whom  he  waged  them  to  defray  a  part  of 
the  cost,  instead  of  raising  the  whole  money  at  home, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Engliali  Government, 
by  fraudulent  exactions  upon  his  own  subjects. 

He  wore  the  bee  for  an  emblem  characteristic  of  his 
policy,  figures  of  that  little  insect  being  scattered  in 

•  When  Napoleon  first  assumed  ihe  govemmeni  he  found  the  interest 
of  tlie  French  National  Dfbl  reduced  to  60  million  ftanrs ;  which  h 
£-I,4O0,0CM)  sterling  English;  the  Executive  Director)' having  in  1798 
cxpongDd  two-thirds  of  the  llien  enisling  debt,  and  reduced  it  to  the  kbove 
amount.  At  the  restoration  in  1814,  the  interest  of  this  debt  vas  still 
only64,197,432francs,  the  increase  upon  it  during  the  whole  of  Napoleon's 
reign  being  little  more  than  4  million  francs,  or  £160,000  sterling.  By 
May  1825  it  had  arisen  to  194,970,851  frsnra ;  and  in  the  year  1830,  it 
amounted  to  207,831,409.  The  above  is  wken  from  official  documents. 
See  SUtialica  of  France,  by  Lewis  Goldsmith.  Since  ihc  year  18TO,  thisdebt 
luH  (gun  b«en  enormously  increased  underlhcgovermncntnf  Louis  Philippe. 
It  is  now  274,630^7  ftaae.— See  Frcuch  Budget  fur  1834. 
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profusion  over  his  imperial  robes^  painted  on  his 
chariot,  and  carved  upon  all  his  public  buildings,  sig^ 
nifying  by  such  simple  device  to  the  working  peof^eof 
all  nations,  that  he  was  their  friend^  in  opposition  to 
the  drones,  who  abound  every  where  under  a  variety 
of  names  and  pretences,  artfully  assumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disguising  their  real  intentions  of  living  them«- 
^Ives  without  work,  by  means  of  the  labours  of '  the 
industrious.  In  these  principles  will  be  found  the  true 
secret  of  his  power,  far  more  than  in  his  transcendant 
military  abilities ;  they  contain  too  that  of  his  fall,  for 
his  ultimate  overthrow  was  as  much  owing  to  the  con«> 
cealed  enmities  of  monied  and  commercial  capitalists, 
in  France,  and  in  other  countries,  as  to  his  disastrous 
retreat  from  Russia,  or  his  loss  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Since  his  reign  Democratic  principles  have  been  gain^- 
ing  more  and  more  strength  in  France,  till  at  length 
they  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  triumphant :  but  it 
is  observable  that  each  Democratic  movement,  as  it  has 
occurred,  has  been  more  and  more  injurious  to  French 
industry,  by  adding  to  the  powers  of  money,  and  cir- 
cumscribing the  enjoyments  of  the  working  man.  The 
press,  indeed,  followed  by  a  large  party  which  is  misled 
by  its  sophistries,  assures  the  nation  that  the  move- 
ments which  have  been  made  are  not  sufficient,  and  all 
that  is  wanting  to  consummate  the  universal  happiness 
of  the  French  people  is,  to  push  Republican  principles 
to  the  utmost  extension  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  writers  for  the  press, 
living  in  towns,  and  being  seldom  engaged  in  any 
business  connected  with  the  national  industry,  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  consumers, 
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rather  than  of  producers,  that  class  which  is  ever  found 
engaged  in  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  lowering  the  re- 
wards of  industry  in  order  to  make  its  own  income  go 
further.  The  St.  Simonians  even,  a  wild  fanatical  sect, 
half  religious  and  half  political,  who  are  for  annihi- 
lating all  human  industry,  by  taking  away  from  men 
tlieir  right  to  accumulate  any  part  of  the  fruit  of  tlieir 
labours,  are  nearer  the  truth  than  the  French  democratic 
press.*  Absurd  as  the  doctrines  of  tliose  people  may  be, 
and  totally  subversive  of  a  state  of  social  intercourse 
between  man  and  man  as  they  certainly  are,  there  may 
be  no  alternative  for  working  people,  should  the  press 
succeed  in  establishing  and  carrying  into  full  effect  the 
whole  of  its  plans,  but  the  adoption  of  these  doctrines, 
OT  starvation ;  in  which  case,  France  may  become  the 
first  amongst  civilized  nations  to  commence  a  deliberate 
return  to  the  savage  state.  Wide-spread  anarchy  and 
desolation  would  be  the  consequence. 

To  such  facts,  derived  from  history,  and  reasons  de- 
duced alike  from  observation  and  analogy,  it  will  be 
asserted  by  many,  that  the  United  Slates  of  America 
are  furnishing  daily  a  practical  exception  and  answer. 
Persons,  however,  who  rely  upon  the  immense  strides 
which  that  flourishing  Republic  is  now  apparently 
making  towards  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness 

"  The  object  of  the  St.  SlmonianB  is  twofold.  First,  to  found  a  new 
fbrm  of  &ilh,  as  they  repudiate  every  known  ceremony  and  lenet  of  Christian 
belief.  Secondly,  to  change  the  elementary  principles  of  society.  To 
carry  ikis  latter  principle  into  effect,  which  it  would  seera  is  the  leading 
object  of  the  Society,  they  have  denounced  everj-  kind  of  property  as  an 
evil,  of  which  the  possessor  ought  to  hasten  to  get  rid,  protested  against  its 
descendible  quality,  as  unsocial  and  unfair,  and  aihiscd  a  general  commu- 
nity of  goods. 
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of  its  people,  as  being  a  decisive  proof  of  the  intrinBic 
merits  of  its  form  of  Government,  will  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  though  Republican  institutions  may  work 
for  a  certain  time,  in  an  infant  state,  like  North  Ame- 
rica, without  any  serious  mischief  being  perceivable 
from  them,  no  safe  opinion  can  be  pronounced  upon 
their  ultimate  consequences,  before  the  lands  there  all 
become  fully  occupied,  and  the  same  competition  exists 
amongst  working  men  for  employment  as  in   other 
countries.     For,   so  long  as  large  quantities  of  fertile 
land  are  to  be  had  for  almost  nothing,  sufficient,  if 
brought  into  proper  cultivation,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
a  population  twenty  times  as  great ;  so  long  as  the  pro- 
duce of  food  is  so  abundant,  compared  with  the  numbers 
who  are  to  be  fed,  that  every  man  can  provide  himself 
with  enough,  and  more  than   enough,  without  diffi- 
culty, if  he  will  but  work  ;  so  long  as  labour  continues 
dear,  from  labourers  having,    under  such  favourable 
circumstances,  an  absolute  command  over  the  market 
for  labour ;  working  men  must  thrive,  if  they  are  but 
willing  to  be  industrious,  and  their  exertions  are  not 
cramped  and  paralyzed  by  oppression  and  injustice,  like 
that  exercised  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  same  Continent,  under  the  dominion  of  Old  Spain  ; 
and  a  nation  so  situated,  can  hardly  foil  being  prospe- 
rous.    Whether  its   prosperity   rests  upon  such  solid 
foundations  as  entitle  it  to  be  considered  national,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  applied  to  the  future,  as 
well  as  to  the  present  generation,  is  a  question  which 
time  alone  can  accurately  determine.     Old  countries, 
like  Europe,  and  new  ones,  like  North  America,  are  so 
essentially  dissimilar  in  circumstances,  and  in  the  ne- 
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ccssity  fov  interference,  on  the  part  of  Government,  witli 
men's  private  actions,  that  no  jnst  comparison  can  be 
instituted  between  them.  It  may  as  fairly  be  contend- 
ed, that  the  same  discipline  which  preserves  an  army 
in  excellent  order,  in  winter  quarters,  the  troops  being 
well  lodged,  clothed  and  fed,  and  under  no  apprehen- 
sions from  an  enemy,  will  carry  it  equally  well  through 
dangers  and  privations,  when  the  utmost  skill  is  re- 
quired from  its  commander  to  procure  eubaistence,  and 
when  attacks  are  threatened  in  every  direction  ;  as  that 
the  same  general  freedom  and  absence  from  restraint 
which  now  suffices  for  America  in  its  infant  condition, 
would  be  equally  suitable  for  Europe  in  its  adult  one. 
At  present,  almost  every  man  in  America  is  engaged, 
some  way  or  other,  in  productive  industry  ;  every  man, 
too,  has  a  voice  in  the  Government,  with  full  time  and 
leisure  upon  his  hands  for  scrutinizing  its  entire  pro- 
ceedings. Wliilst,  therefore,  the  Government  is  thus 
rendered  incapable  of  moving,  except  in  conjunction 
with  the  general  will,  that  will  is  sure  to  guide  it  in 
favour  of  productive  industry,  and  the  social  machine 
works  throughout  smoothly  and  pleasantly.  But  the 
question  arises,  why  may  not  the  increase  of  monied 
wealth,  at  some  future  day,  do  the  same  mischief  in 
America  as  elsewhere?  for,  what  is  to  prevent  the  rise 
of  a  monied  and  commercial  Aristocracy,  in  due  time, 
giving  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  consumer  over  the 
producer,  unless  superior  encouragement  be  held  out 
for  the  creation  of  a  territorial  Anstocracy,  as  the  natu- 
ral protector  and  guardian  of  production  ?  or,  without 
laws  being  passed  to  hinder  men  from  accumulating,  in 
any  way,  the  fruits  of  tlieir  industry,  n?  has  been  pro- 
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posed  by  the  St.  Simonians  in  France  ?  It  is  not  enough 
to  say,  that  the  people  have  obtained  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  Government,  and  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  Athenians  had  this,  without  reaping  much 
real  benefit.  Nor  does  the  representative  system  mate- 
rially alter  the  case ;  for,  if  the  representatives  obey 
their  constituents,  the  same  measures  will  ultimately 
be  adopted  as  if  the  constituents  voted  for  themselves  in 
person,  with  this  advantage  merely,  that  public  affairs 
will  be  conducted  with  more  decency,  less  noise  and 
violence,  and  a  greater  appearance  of  deliberation.  The 
increase  of  population,  joined  to  the  compulsory  divi- 
sion and  subdivision  of  land,  all  going  on  now  at  a  most 
rapid  rate,  and  all  equally  tending  to  diminish  the  sup- 
plies of  surplus  food,  must,  assuredly,  bring  people  into 
collision,  at  no  very  distant  period,  in  America,  when 
they  will  begin  to  cross  and  jostle  one  another  in  th6 
path  of  life  there,  as  in  other  places.  The  working 
classes  will  then  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
devoting  far  more  intense  thought  and  application  to 
their  own  private  affairs  than  they  now  do,  in  propor- 
tion to  which  they  will  trouble  themselves  less  about 
public  ones.  In  this  way,  without  being  conscious  of  it, 
they  may  fall  slowly,  but  certainly,  into  the  hands  of 
wealthy  and  powerful  men,  who  may  virtually  supplant 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority,  and  by  flatter- 
ing and  cajoling  them,  may  ultimately  convert  them 
into  instruments  for  their  own  destruction.  They  may 
still  hold  the  same  nominal  power  and  control  over  the 
Government  as  now;  they  may  find,  nevertheless,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  precautions,  they  have,  in  reality,  lost  the 
substance,  as  in  England,  wliere  the  people  have  long 
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ceased  to  influence  the  Government,  and  where  they 
never  obtain  justice,  except  when  they  are  excited  by  a 
sense  of  particular  injury,  oi-  driven  into  combinations, 
and  almost  actual  hostility  against  their  rulers.  The 
time,  accordingly,  has  not  yet  arrived  for  solving  the 
problem,  whether  the  American  form  of  Government 
be,  or  he  not,  a  good  one  for  promoting  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind.  The  present  prosperity  of  that 
thriving  state  is  no  more  a  proof  of  the  sterling  worth 
of  ita  Constitution,  than  is  the  prosperity  of  England, 
during  the  last  and  early  part  of  this  century,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  genuine  solidity  and  value  of  the  English 
one. 

But  though  no  decisive  evidence  against  the  utility  of 
Democratic  institutions  is  to  be  collected  from  what  is 
actually  seen  and  experienced  of  their  immediate  effects 
in  America,  though  on  the  contrary  existing  appear- 
ances are  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  favour,  still  there 
are  many  little,  but  significant  indications,  to  he  ga- 
thered from  the  state  of  society  there,  denoting  that  the 
ultimate  result  of  their  now  successful  establishment  in 
that  country,  is  not  likely  to  differ  essentially  from  what 
has  happened  in  other  places. 

The  first  thing  adapted  to  strike  the  attention  of  all 
travellers  in  America  is  the  exclusive  devotion  every 
where  paid  to  the  accumulation  of  money,  wholly  diffe- 
rent from  what  is  seen  elsewhere,  and  the  unsocial  dis- 
position of  the  people.  It  is  not  that  a  people  is  there 
discovered  more  than  usually  frugal  and  industrious  in 
their  mode  of  life,  better  trained  by  education,  liabit, 
and  reflection,  than  Europeans,  to  form  just  notions  of 
the  value  of  money,  and  to  set  a  better  example  of  true 
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economy;  bnt  rather  a  people  whose  erery  thought 
turns  upon  money  only,  and  whose  feelmgs  are  coiuse- 
qnently  so  mnch  engrossed  by  that  single  idea,  that 
they  seldom  permit  their  imagination  to  roam  beyoiid 
it.  The  spirit  we  speak  of  is  displayed  alike  in  the 
conduct  both  of  Government  and  people. 

The  Govemment  shews  it  by  a  parsimonions  line 
of  policy,  rather  than  an  economical  one,  in  reward- 
ing merit,  and  indeed  throughout  its  whole  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  in  proof  of  which  nume- 
rous instances  might  be  cited.  This,  to  many,  whose 
disgust  has  been  excited  by  the  wasteful  career  of  ex- 
travagance and  folly  so  long  pursued  by  England,  and 
who  do  not  distinctly  perceive  the  evils  resulting  from 
an  opposite  extreme  of  narrow  and  contracted  views 
forming  the  leading  policy  of  a  nation,  will  scarcely 
seem  an  objection  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ments, however  odious  it  is  in  individuals.  But  porst- 
mony  is  in  truth  equally  detestable  both  in  Governments 
and  individuals,  and  is  more  closely  allied  to  prodigality 
than  is  commonly  supposed ;  proceeding  in  feet  from 
the  same  ill-judging  and  badly  regulated  mind,  which 
never  takes  more  than  a  one-sided  view  of  a  question. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  simply  this,  that  as 
parsimony  looks  only  at  present  cost  and  disadvantage, 
without  taking  into  account  future  utility  and  satisfec- 
tion,  so,  prodigality  seizes  upon  present  pleasure  and 
gratification,  without  reckoning  the  cost  and  disadvan- 
tage hereafter.  Both  qualities  may  be  described  as  the 
twin  offspring  of  the  same  money-loving  and  over-selfish 
disposition  which  is  obstinately  bent  upon  promoting  its 
own  immediate  interests,  and  is  too  greedy  to  see  and 
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comprehend  the  nature  of  a  well  ordered  and  true  eco- 
nomy, such  as  is  quite  as  mucli  wanted  for  regulating 
the  concerns  of  nations  as  those  of  private  life.  That 
the  government  of  the  United  States  is  too  often  guided 
by  a  spirit  of  saving,  far  better  deserving  the  name  of 
parsimony  and  illiberality  than  of  true  economy,  is  too 
clear  to  admit  of  dispute. 

The  conduct  of  the  people  on  the  other  hand,  is  for 
the  most  part  that  of  a  nation  of  idolaters,  to  whom  all 
other  objects  are  trifiiug  in  comparison  with  money. 
Children  calculate  dollars  with  a  precision  astonishing 
to  Europeans,  growing  up  with  minds  trained  unqnes- 
tionably  for  business  and  the  getting  of  money,  but  pos- 
sessing few  of  those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  con- 
stitute after  all  the  principal  charm  and  happiness  of 
domestic  life ;  the  result  of  this  kind  of  education  for 
youth  being,  that  the  national  mind  is  constantly  ac- 
quiring fresh  intensity  and  energy  towards  this  one 
pursuit,  till  it  seems  at  length  to  be  wrapt  in  such  pro- 
found admiration  of  its  divinity,  as  to  have  no  relish  for 
any  thing  else.  That  an  exclusive  devotion  to  pecuni- 
ary gain  in  an  entire  people  must  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  contract  and  brutalize  their  understandings 
eventually,  by  eradicating  every  lofty  and  generous 
emotion,  and  stifling  some  of  the  most  virtuous  propen- 
sities of  human  nature,  the  history  of  mankind  is  a  run- 
ning commentary  to  shew. 

One  consefjuence  has  already  begun  to  exhibit  itself 
in  America,  in  the  decreasing  pleasure  which  the  men 
there  take  in  tlie  society  of  women.  It  is  related  of 
them  that  they  mix  but  little  in  company  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,    choosing  rather  to  herd  amongst 
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themselves  to  talk  over  matters  of  far  greater  attractton, 
such  as  dollars  and  cents,  and  that  they  often  actually 
prefer  dancing  with  one  another,  when  inclined  for 
recreation,  to  dancing  with  the  other  sex.  A  rising 
resemblance  thus  appears  to  be  springing  up  between 
them  and  the  Athenians,  who  excluded  women  from  all 
familiar  intercourse  with  men  in  society,  as  creatures  of 
inferior  intellect,  unworthy  of  confidence  in  any  of  the 
serious  concerns  of  life,  and  fit  only  to  be  employed  in 
mere  household  occupations. 

Another  consequence  also  begins  to  shew  itself  in  the 
character  which  the  Americans  are  obtaining  generally 
throughout  the  world  for  adroitness  and  dexterity  in 
affairs  of  business,  bordering  almost  upon  dishonesty. 
Here  too  may  be  traced  a  growing  resemblance  between 
them  and  the  Athenians,  who  were  celebrated  both 
for  their  love  of  gain,  and  the  superior  cunning  with 
which  they  managed  their  commercial  transactions. 
If  reports  brought  from  the  Mediterranean  be  to  be 
believed,  there  is  no  nation  whose  people  are  in  such 
universally  bad  repute  for  honour  and  good  faith  as 
Americans.  It  is  even  said  of  them,  that  with  all  their 
affected  contempt  for  the  natives  of  this  country,  they 
are  often  glad  to  pass  themselves  off  as  Englishmen,  in 
order  to  obtain  credit,  and  admission  into  society. 
Whether  these  stories  be  exactly  true  or  not,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  inquire ;  that  the  Americans,  as 
a  people,  are  possessed  with  a  stronger  appetite  for 
gain,  than  any  European  nation,  is  a  fact  which  the 
united  testimony  of  nearly  every  traveller  who  has 
visited  them  concurs  to  establish. 

Another  remarkable  fact,  equally  indisputable,  is, 
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tiiat  men  of  intriguing  disposition,  who  flatter  the  na- 
tional prejudices,  obtain  more  favour  with  the  people, 
and  are  gradually  acquiring  their  confidence,  and  with 
it  supreme  authority  in  the  Government,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  men  of  greater  uprightness,  integrity,  and  men- 
tal independence,  who  will  not  descend  to  similar  prac- 
tices. As  Democratic  principles  have  become  more  aiid 
more  firmly  rooted  in  America,  this  latter  class  of  per- 
sons finds  itself  shut  out  more  and  more  from  all  offices 
of  state,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that,  under  a  system  of 
short  parliaments,  universal  suft'rage,  and  voting  by 
ballot,  ensuring  to  every  man  a  voice  in  the  direction  of 
the  Government,  however  unqualified  he  may  be  for 
judging  rightly  of  its  proceedings,  filling  him  conse- 
quently with  inflated  notions  of  his  own  importance, 
and  puifing  him  up  with  a  false  conceit  in  his  superior 
wisdom,  constant  coaxing  and  flattery  of  the  people  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  secure  their  good  opi- 
nion, and  votes;  so  that  plausible  and  cunning  men 
have  such  decided  advantages  in  the  elections,  that  it 
is  almost  useless  for  others  of  straight-forward  honesty 
and  respectability  to  start  in  opposition.  Experience 
on  this  point  in  America  has  already  confirmed  every 
thing  which  reason  anticipates,  for  it  is  stated,  with 
regard  to  the  elections,  by  Mr.  Fearon,  who  travelled 
through  that  country  in  the  year  1818,  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  were,  for  the  most  part,  neither 
country  gentlemen  nor  farmers ;  neither  merchants  nor 
manufacturers ;  nor  persons,  in  fact,  engaged  in  any 
trade  or  business  in  connection  witli  productive  indus- 
try, hni  lauyers.  lie  tells  us,  that,  "  out  of  190  mem- 
bers, forming  the  Representative  Chamber,  lOO  at  the 
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least  wei'e  lawyers;'  and  he  adds,  that,  ^^the  State 
Legislatures  were  equally  infested  with  lawyers ;  and 
that  they  occupied,  in  fact,  eight-tenths  of  all  the  public 
situations  in  America/'*  What  more  is  wanted  than  a 
fact  like  this  to  prove  that  American  institutions  are  not 
adapted  for  an  old  state  of  society  like  that  of  England  ? 
It  may  suit  America  extremely  well  to  be  governed  by 
lawyers,  as  long  as  its  working  people  are  so  indepen* 
dent  in  their  circumstances  as  to  be  able  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  any  serious  mischief.  But  who  can 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  it  would  do  equally  well  for 
England  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  attomies  ?  If  there 
be  one  thing  which  this  country  requires  more  especially 
than  any  other,  should  it  ever  succeed  in  escaping  from 
the  trammels  of  the  Monied  Interest,  it  is,  that  an  effec* 
tual  plan  should  be  devised  for  extricating  it  also  from 
the  fangs  of  the  Lawyers ;  and  that  this  is  not  likely  to 
be  accomplished  by  what  has  been  erroneously,  and  most 
insidiously,  denominated  self-govemmenty,  the  United 
States  are  a  striking  example  to  prove. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  cause  to  be  assigned  for 
men  of  superior  wisdom,  virtue,  and  integrity,  being 
frequently  excluded  from  authority  in  Democratic  Go- 
vernments, which  does  not  readily  appear ;  namely, 
that,  if  the  Democratic  principle  be,  as  asserted  in 
these  pages,  altogether  a  cheat  and  imposition,  which 
falsely  pretending  to  advocate,  is  really  labouring  to 
subvert  and  ultimately  to  destroy  the  general  happiness 
of  mankind  ;  then,  must  every  good  man,  who  compre- 
hends the  nature  and  design  of  all  such  institutions,  be 

*  Sec  Fearoirs  Skctchcb  of  Anicricn,  p.  314,  315. 
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hostile  to  their  establishment,  and  anxious  to  overthrow 
them  if  he  can,  whilst  every  true  lover  of  them,  who 
sees  not  tlieir  fallacy,  must  consequently  be  liis  eneray. 
Such  reflections  will  throw  light  upon  many  of  the 
actions  of  the  Athenians,  which  have  often  occasioned 
regret,  as  well  as  astonishment  to  the  admirers  of  that 
people,  and  have  never  been  properly  explained. 

When  Aristides,  surnamed  the  Just,  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  men  in  all  history,  was  banished  from  Athens 
by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  people,  without  any  suffi- 
cient or  indeed  any  cause  being  alleged,  the  citizen  who 
could  not  write,  and  by  mistake  applied  to  Aristides, 
to  write  his  own  name  on  the  shell,  and  who,  when 
asked  what  injury  Aristides  had  done  that  he  wished 
to  banish  him,  replied  that  he  did  not  even  know  the 
person,  only  he  was  tired  of  hearing  him  always  called 
the  Justy  spoke  the  sentiments  of  every  true  Athenian 
Democrat ;  being  well  aware  that  the  opinion  of  Aristi- 
des was  adverse  to  the  form  of  Govenimcnt  in  Athens, 
and  that  he  was  consequently  an  enemy  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  some  means  or  other,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the 
more  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  probity  which  he  possessed.  The  State  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  clever  rascals  who  were  elo- 
quently flattering  and  confirming  the  people  in  their 
many  prejudices,  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  with  the 
public  plunder.  But  a  man  like  Aristides,  with  high 
treason  in  his  heart,  was  a  foe  not  to  be  disregarded. 

The  same  causes  explain  the  death  of  Socrates,  the 
greatest  of  ancient  as  well  as  modem  philosophers,  wlio 
was  put  to  death  upon  an  accusation  of  disbelief  in  the 
gods,  and  uf  poisoning  the  minds  of  youth  by  his  Ice- 
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tures  and  teaching.  Both  charges  were  utterly  desti- 
tute of  foundation,  being  employed  merely  as  a  colour- 
able pretence  for  obtaining  his  condemnation.  Socrates 
was  particularly  attentive  to  all  the  observances  of 
religion,  as  established  in  Athens ;  indeed^  had  it  been 
otherwise,  inattention  to  religion  was  not  an  offence 
which  the  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  with 
severe  punishment,  as  they  cared  even  less  about  it 
than  an  English  Judge  and  Attorney  General  during  a 
prosecution  for  blasphemy.  The  true  cause  of  the  death 
of  Socrates  was  in  reality  his  enmity  to  the  State.  To 
judge  from  his  doctrines,  as  they  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  very  wisest  and 
most  beneficent  of  men ;  but  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained, that  his  sentiments  were  at  bottom  unfavourable 
to  the  system  of  Government  under  which  he  lived, 
though  he  was  too  prudent  openly  to  divulge  them, 
using  questions,  fables,  and  apologues  for  conveying  his 
meaning,  so  as  to  prevent  his  words  from  being  laid 
hold  of  by  his  enemies.  Still  his  real  opinions  were 
known  :  and,  as  he  had  numerous  disciples  and  admi- 
rers amongst  the  youth  of  Athens,  there  was  serious 
danger  lest  he  might  instil  into  their  minds  principles 
both  in  morality  and  government  adverse  to  those  which 
were  commonly  inculcated  and  prevailed.  It  was  ne- 
cessary therefore  to  remove  him  as  a  person  breathing 
treasonable  sentiments,  whose  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  his  followers,  if  not  arrested  in  season,  was  likely  to 
be  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  Constitution  of  his 
country.  His  character  was  however  so  entirely  free 
from  reproach,  that  any  charge  of  direct  criminality 
would  have  been  discredited  at  once,  and  must  have 
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failed  ;  a  vague  and  unintelligible  accusation,  corre- 
sponding with  the  English  one  of  blasphemy,  was  there- 
fore resorted  to  against  him,  equally  convenient  in 
Athens,  as  in  England,  for  punishing  state  offenders, 
who  could  not  be  reached  by  acknowledged  laws,  and 
this  proved  successful.  The  working  people,  who  had 
been  seduced  by  misrepresentations  into  becoming 
parties  to  this  wicked  transaction,  discovered  their  mis- 
take after  it  was  too  late,  when  tliey  not  only  decreed 
a  general  mourning  for  this  good  man,  as  well  as  statues 
in  honour  of  him,  but  revenged  his  death  upon  the 
impostors  who  from  hatred  of  his  integrity  had  misled 
them. 

A  similar  feeling  to  this  of  the  Athenians  is  distinctly 
traceable  amongst  the  modem  Americans,  witli  wliom 
the  mere  circumstance  of  a  man's  intellectual  and  moral 
superiority  over  his  neighbours  is  sufficient  generally  to 
exclude  him  from  office.  We  are  far  from  insinuating 
that  the  Americans  will  ever  be  guilty  of  such  horrible 
excesses  as  those  practised  by  the  Athenians  towards 
illustrious  men,  like  Socrates,  Aristides,  and  many 
others  who  might  be  named.  This  indeed  would  be 
impossible,  for  the  representative  system,  affording 
time  for  deliberation,  and  unknown  to  the  Athenians, 
together  with  the  altered  feelings  of  society  at  present 
throughout  the  world,  will  be  an  effectual  restraint  upon 
all  such  deeds  of  open  wrong  and  violence  ;  we  contend 
merely  that  the  same  spirit  which  formerly  existed  in 
Athens,  exists  now  in  America  under  a  different  form, 
and  will  be  productive  of  consequences  at  some  future 
day,  not  the  same  unquestionably,  but  equally  fatal. 

Now,  if  to  tlie  increasing  exclusion  of  persons  of  a 
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higher  grade  of  independence  and  respectability  from 
the  representative  chamber,  and  the  several  c^ces  of 
state,  in  America,  an  evil  long  notoriously  perceptible  ; 
if  to  the  increasing  money-loving  and  mercenary  pro- 
pensities of  the  people,  an  evil  eqaally  notorious  and 
perceptible;    we  add  that  constant  division  and  sub- 
division of  land  which  is  now  every  where  taking  place 
to  the  dispersion  of  not  only  all  the  old  families,  which 
existed  fifty  years  ago,  (and  which  would  have  formed 
inateriak  for  a  valuable  territorial  Aristocracy  by  this 
time,)  but  to  the  dispersion  likewise  of  all  subsequent 
families  springing  up  in   their  room,  which   are  no 
Hooncr  formed  than  they  are  again  dispersed  and  gone ; 
and  if  wo  couple  all  these  things  with  the  astonishing 
multiplication  of  the  population,  forced,  as  if  by  a  sort 
of  stoum  process,  into  a  degree  of  unnatural  activity 
nnvor  witnessed  before;    it  is  not  hazarding  a  very  ex- 
traordinary prediction  to  assert  that  American  pros- 
pitrity  liiui  no  more  solid  foundations  in  reality  than 
iCnKli^l^  <^i^d  that  Democratic  institutions  will  be  sure 
to  iiiil  ultimately  in  that  country,  as  has  happened  in 
all  otlinrs,  from  being  in  fact  diametrically  opposed  to 
thn  pormauent  and  true  happiness  of  mankind. 

It  wuM  tho  aim  of  Washington,  the  wisest  man  that 
Aniorica  hun  ever  produced,  and  the  founder  of  its  in- 
dopondunco,  to  have  an  improved  Government  for  his 
country,  settled  upon  Monarchical,  not  Republican 
prinripluH,  which  last  he  ascribed  to  an  erroneous  esti- 
nuitd  being  formed  of  the  original  character  of  mankind. 
WaNhington*s  opinion  was  overruled.  But  opinions  are 
now  Hpringing  up  in  New  York,  tending  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  his  in  a  vety  strong  degree.       The  working 
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mechanics  of  that  great  city,*  already  begin  to  feel  the 
paralyzing  effects  of  overgrown  capital  upon  tlieir  exer- 
tions and  their  attempts  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  are 
endeavouring  to  get  laws  passed  to  prevent  all  (iiture 
accumulations  of  property  in  any  shape  whatsoever, 
after  the  example  of  the  French  St.  Simonians.  Such 
doctrines,  if  prevailing  to  any  extent  amongst  working 
men  in  that  land  of  freedom,  totally  subversive  as  every 
one  must  confess  them  to  be  of  all  human  enterprise 
and  industry,  are  at  once  a  condemnation  of  the  insli- 
tutions  and  the  entire  political  system  of  Amcriea.t 

*  This  fact  is  noticed  in  a  work  of  considerable  authority,  published  by 
Dr.  Cooper,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  of  Political  Economy  in  South 
Carolina,  entitled,  "  Lwtures  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy  ;*' 
who  KtateB  that,  "  a  notion  has  crept  into  the  minds  of  our  mechanics,  and 
is  grsdunlly  prevailing,  that  manual  labour  is  the  only  source  of  wealth  ; 
that  it  is  at  present  very  inadequately  rewarded,  owing  to  the  combinations 
of  the  rich  agninst  the  poor ;  that  mere  mental  labour  is  comparatively 
worthless ;  that  property  or  wealth  ought  not  to  Iw  accumulated  or  trans- 
mitted :  that  to  take  interest  on  money  lent,  or  protit  on  capital  employed, 
is  unjust.  These  arc  notions  that  tend  strongly  towards  an  eijual  division 
of  property,  and  the  right  of  the  poor  to  plunder  the  rich." 

■f  Since  the  above  passage,  reflecting  upon  llie  political  institutions  of 
America,  waa  written,  the  Author  lias  met  with  admissions  in  an  American 
work  of  high  authority,  namely,  the  North  Ainetican  Review,  which  bear 
him  out  to  the  letter  in  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  demoraliiing  and 
destructive  tendencies  of  the  form  of  Goremment  established  in  that 
country.  See  Number  for  January,  1833,  page  81,  wherein  the  writer 
says ;  "  There  are,  in  our  own  country,  combinations  of  the  employed  to 
procure  higher  wages,  political  working-men's  parties,  and  fearful  sigtu  of 
resistance  to  the  highest  authority  in  the  Federal  Union.  Nor  is  this 
change  passing  only  upon  a  large  scale,  where  we  can  survey  it,  or  much 
of  it,  at  least,  as  a  mere  matter  of  speculation.  It  is  coming  home  to  our 
cities  and  villages,  and  very  dwellings.  Aristocratical  influence,  and 
magisterial  power,  and  parental  authority,  too,  have  been  declining  among 
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Now  we  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  back  over  the 
history  of  the  English  nation  from  the  Revolution  of 
1688  downwards,  to  be  convinced  that  some  one  great 
principle  of  evil  has  been  constantly  at  work,  in  spite  of 

us  ever  since  the  Revolution.  There  are  abolitions  of  peerages  in  our 
towns ;  there  are  reform  bills  in  our  ^Eunilies ;  and  our  children  are 
educated  so  freely  y  as  to  threaten  rebellions,  if  not  combinations  for 
securing  their  rights.  There  are,  indeed,  tendencies  of  this  sort,  which 
must  be  controlled  and  regulated,  or  society  cannot  exist ;  tendencies  to  a 
radical  reform,  so  radical,  indeed,  that  if  not  restrained  it  will  tear  up 
every  social  institution  by  the  roots,  and  leave  nothing  behind  but  disorder^ 
waste,  and  ruin." 

Never  yet  has  so  severe  a  satire  been  passed  upon  the  far-famed 
American  Constitution,  as  this  by  an  American,  who  thus  admits  that 
the  bonds  of  society  have  been  so  completely  unfastened  in  that  country, 
that  scarcely  a  tie  remains;  for  even  parental  authority ^  the  source 
of  all  authority  f  appears  to  be  extinguished  and  gone ;  but  who, 
nevertheless,  is  unable  to  discover,  in  a  state  of  things  such  as.  he 
represents,  the  smallest  danger  which  may, not  be  easily  remedied  by 
Education ;  which  he  thinks  wiU  work  a  perfect  cure.  This  North  Ame- 
rican Reviewer,  however,  who  proposes  to  lead  people  back  to  sounder  and 
more  just  views  by  educating  them,  knows  no  more  of  the  cause  of  the 
evil  he  complains  of  than  do  his  brother  Educationists  in  England,  whose 
schemes  for  instructmg  the  national  mind  all  actually  tend  to  bring  about 
the  very  catastrophe  which  these  philosophers  affect  so  much  to  deplore ; 
the  doctrines  they  inculcate  being  all  insidiously  levelled  at  the  happiness 
of  the  working  miUions,  as  we  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  explain,  and 
being  for  that  reason  subversive  of  social  order. 

A  very  interesting  work  has  also  recently  appeared  from  the  pen  of  an 
Englishman,  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  entitled,  "  Men  and  Manners  in  America," 
mentioning  the  spreading  of  these  strange  opinions  amongst  working 
people  in  that  country,  and  shewing  at  the  same  time,  most  clearly, 
that  the  progress  of  Society  from  bad  to  worse  is  going  on  as  rapidly 
there  as  in  Europe.  That  gentleman  relates,  that  <<  in  the  city  of 
New^  York  a  separation  is  rapidly  taking  place  between  the  different 
orders  of  society.     The  operative  class  have  already  formed  themselves 
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every  attempt  to  arrest  its  progress,  occasioDmg  results 
corresponding  with  those  wliich  reason  and  experience 
both  equally  point  out  as  flowing  from  the  establishment 
of  Republican  or  Democratic  institutions.     Money  has 


into  B  society  under  the  name  ot  the  Workies,  in  direct  oppoBition 
to  those  who,  more  favoured  by  nature  or  fortune,  enjoy  the  luxuries 
of  life  without  the  necessity  for  manual  labour.  Tliese  people  make  no 
secret  of  their  dcitiands,  nhieh,  to  do  them  justice,  ore  few  and  emphatic. 
They  ate  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  may  be  read  on  half  the  walls 
of  New  York.  The  Brat  postulate  is,  '  Equal  and  Univenal  Education.' 
It  is  fiilsc,  they  say,  to  maintain  tliat  there  is  at  present  no  privileged 
order,  no  practical  Aristocracy,  in  a  country  where  distinctions  of  Educa- 
tion are  permitted.  There  does  exist,  they  argue,  an  Aristocracy  of  the 
most  odious  kind, — an  Aristotracy  of  knowledge,  cducatioij,  and  refine- 
ment, which  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  Democratic  principles  of  absolute 
equsbty.  They  pledge  themselves,  therefore,  to  exert  every  effort,  mental 
and  physical,  for  the  aluliuon  of  this  flagrant  injustice.  They  proclaim 
it  to  the  world  as  a  nuisance  which  must  be  abated,  before  the  freedom  of 
an  American  he  something  more  than  a  mere  empty  boast.  They  solemnly 
declare  that  they  will  not  rest  satisHed,  till  every  citizen  in  the  United 
States  shall  receive  the  same  degree  of  education,  and  start  fair  in  the 
competition  for  the  honours  and  the  offices  of  the  Stale.  As  it  is  of  course 
impossible — and  these  men  know  it  to  be  so — to  educate  the  labouring  class 
to  the  standard  of  the  richer,  it  is  their  professed  object  to  reduce  the  latter 
to  the  some  mental  condition  with  the  former;  to  prohibit  all  supererogatory 
knowledge;  to  have  a  maximum  of  acquirement,  beyond  which  it  shall  be 
punishable  to  go.  But  those  who  limit  their  views  to  the  mental  degrada- 
tion of  their  country  are,  in  fact,  the  moderates  of  the  party.  There  are 
others,  who  go  still  further,  and  boldly  advocate  the  introduction  of  an 
Agrarian  Law,  and  a  periodical  division  of  property.  These  unquestion- 
ably constitute  the  extreme  gauche  of  the  Worky  Parliament,  hut  still 
they  only  follow  out  the  principles  of  their  less  violent  neighbours,  and 
eloquently  dilate  on  the  justice  and  propriety  of  every  individual  being 
equally  supplied  with  food  and  clothing:  on  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  one 
man  riding  in  his  carriage,  while  another  walks  on  foot,  and  slier  his 
drive  discussing  a    bottle   of  champagne,  while   many   of  his   neighbours 
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been  gradually  supplanting  the  land,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  consumer  has  been  regularly  gaining  ground 
over  the  producer,  till  at  last  he  is  in  possession  of 
nearly  all  the  profits  of  industry.  To  counteract  the 
prevailing  tendencies  which  the  Constitution  in  its  mo- 
dem practice  exhibited  towards  Democracy,  it  was 
found  necessary  at  a  very  early  period  after  the  Revo- 
lution to  have  recourse  to  remedies  little  better  than  the 
disease.  The  only  ground  for  supporting  the  Bill 
passed  for  converting  Triennial  Parliaments  into  Sep- 
tennial ones,  that  had  a  shadow  of  reason  in  it,  was  the 
alleged  one,  a  necessity  felt  for  stemming  the  encroach- 
ments of  Democracy ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  after- 
wards resisting  a  repeal  of  that  Bill,  always  rested  his 
chief  argument  in  defence  of  it  upon  that  single  point. 
Democratic  principles  continued  advancing  neverthe- 
less.    Not  however  that  this  man,  or  any  others,  who, 

aire  shamefully  compelled  to  be  content  with  the  pure  element.  Only 
equalize  property  they  say,  and  neither  would  drink  champagne  or  water, 
but  both  would  have  brandy,  a  consummation  worthy  of  centuries  of 
struggle  to  attain.*'  AH  this  is  nonsense  undoubtedly,  nor  do  I  say  that 
thb  party,  though  strong  in  New  York,  is  yet  so  numerous  or  so  widely 
diffused  as  to  create  immediate  alarm.  In  the  elections,  however,  for  the 
civic  offices  of  the  city,  their  influence  is  strongly  felt;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  as  population  becomes  more  dense,  and  the  supply  of  labour 
shall  equal,  or  exceed  the  demand  for  it,  the  strength  of  this  party  must  be 
enormously  augmented.  Their  ranks  will  always  be  recruited  by  the 
needy,  the  idle,  and  the  profligate;  and  like'  a  rolling  snow-ball  it  will 
gather  strength  and  volume  as  it  proceeds,  until  at  length  it  comes  down 
thundering  with  the  force  and  desolation  of  an  avalanche.  This  event  may 
be  distant,  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain  on  that  account.  It  is  nothing  to 
say  that  the  immense  extent  of  fertile  territory  yet  to  be  occupied  by  an 
unborn  population,  will  delay  the  day  of  ruin.  It  will  delay,  but  it  cannot 
prevent  it^ 
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either  at  that  time  or  since,  have  resisted  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  democratical  principles  of  Government, 
ever  meant  in  opposing  them  to  serve  productive  indus- 
try, and  benefit  the  English  working  people.  The 
object  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  merely  to  prevent 
changea  taking  place,  wliich  would  be  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  arrangement  conveniently  settled  at  the  Revo- 
lution, whereby  King  and  Parliament  had  jointly  ob- 
tained an  almost  unlimited  command  over  the  people's 
money.  Money  was  the  principal  aim  of  that  Minister ; 
as  without  the  power  of  lavishing  it  in  pensions  and 
bribes  of  various  descriptions,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  carry  on  the  Government ;  and  pro- 
vided this  great  instrument  for  ruling  mankind  was 
always  forthcoming  to  his  hands,  it  seems  to  have  signi- 
fied little  in  his  estimation  where  it  came  from.  For  it 
appears  he  had  no  objection  whatsoever  to  giving  effect 
to  Democratical  principles  when  money  was  to  be 
gained  by  doing  so,  and  this  too  in  the  way  which  of  all 
others  was  most  subversive  of  the  nation's  ancient  policy, 
and  which  besides  was  likely  to  turn  out  most  ruinously 
to  the  nation  at  some  future  day  ;  no  man  has  done  in 
fact  more  than  he  did  to  promote  those  principles  when 
it  suited  his  purpose,  for  it  was  he  who  may  be  said  to 
have  mainly  established  and  organized  our  modern 
commercial  and  political  systems,  which  have  been 
fostered  and  reared  for  the  most  part  at  the  expense  of 
the  laud,  and  of  which  the  evil  consequences  are  only 
now  just  beginning  to  shew  themselves  in  their  true 
colours.  It  is  related  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  praise  of  this 
Whig  Minister,  (who  presided  over  the  nation's  affairs 
during  the    reigns  of  both  George  I.  and  II.,)  that. 
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"  under  the  prudent  rule  of  Walpole  the  seeds  of  our 
commercial  greatness  were  gradually  ripened  through- 
out the  nation."*  How  this  was  brought  about,  that 
joking  but  corrupt  Minister  has  Iiimself  explained,  when 
he  used  to  tell  his  friends  laughingly  in  his  moments  of 
recreation,  that  the  true  science  of  Government  consisted 
in  confining  the  taxes  exclusively  to  the  land.  For, 
said  he,  "  landowners  and  farmers  resemble  their  own 
sheep,  who  are  so  tame  that  they  will  let  you  shear 
them,  and  carry  away  all  the  wool  they  have  on  their 
hacks  without  a  murmur,  whereas  to  tax  a  commercial 
or  a  monied  man  is  like  shearing  a  hog,  all  cry,  and  no 
wool  at  last." 

Since  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the 
power  of  commercial  and  monied  men  has  been  more 
and  more  successfully  exerted  in  influencing  the  Go- 
vernment, whilst  consumers  have  been  acquiring  pro- 
gressively more  decided  authority  over  the  several 
classes  engaged  in  production.  Air.  Pitt's  admiDistra- 
tion  forms  a  solitary  e:iiCcption  to  this  remark,  as  the 
alterations  lie  made  in  the  Currency  were  of  extraordi- 
nary advantage  to  the  land  and  to  productive  industry, 
at  the  expense  entirely  of  money  and  the  consumer. 
But  into  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  respecting  the 
Currency  we  shall  not  enter  here,  reserving  it  for  consi- 
deration in  its  proper  place  further  on  ;  and  we  dismiss 
it  now  with  merely  this  observation,  that  the  immense 
*  fortunes  accumulated  during  the  war,  and  the  corruption 
introduced  into  every  department  of  state,  by  a  lavish 
and  wanton  expenditure  of  the  public  resources,  which 
seemed  actually  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  reck- 
•  HaJlim,  vol.  il  p.  6i6. 
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lessness  with  which  they  were  dissipated,  restored  to 
money  at  the  peace  its  former  ascendancy,  since  which 
period  the  consumers  have  been  in  full  possession  of  the 
Government,  and  have  used  their  power  so  skilfully, 
that  they  have  turned  the  tables  completely  upon  the 
producers,  by  procuring  to  be  passed  into  laws  every 
sort  of  device  which  the  craftiest  imagination  could  sug- 
gest, for  raising  the  value  of  money,  and  lowering,  or 
almost  annihilating,  the  rewards  of  industry.  For  fifteen 
years  unlimited  spoliation  has  been  committed  on  the 
property  of  landowners  and  farmers,  and  latterly  on 
that  of  every  one  concerned  in  productive  industry,  to 
the  ruin  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  honest 
and  happy  people,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  comforts 
of  every  labouring  man,  who  finds  himself  each  follow- 
ing year  more  and  more  circumscribed  both  in  employ- 
ment and  wages,  without  seeing  any  resource  before 
him  to  save  him  from  that  starvation  which  obviously 
awaits  him,  but  a  desertion  of  Ins  home  and  the  land  of 
his  forefathers,  by  emigration  to  a  foreign  country. 
These  things  too  have  all  been  accomplished  under 
insidious,  but  false  pretences,  of  honour  and  humanity  ; 
that  the  national  faith  could  alone  be  maintained  by 
measures  of  such  combined  iniquity  and  misery ;  and 
that  the  working  classes  would  all  be  gainers  by  plun- 
dering the  landowner  and  farmer,  inasmuch  as  every 
reduction  that  could  be  efl'ected  in  rents  and  prices 
would  cheapen  the  necessaries  of  life  to  them  as  con- 
sumers. The  real  intention  however  of  each  and  every 
legislative  scheme  which  has  successively  been  brought 
forward  for  lowering  prices,  under  the  cunning  and 
fraudulent  pretext  of  serving  the  interests  of  the  work- 
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ing  man,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  public  morality  and 
justice,  has  been  simply  that  of  doubling  and  trebling, 
if  possible,  the  value  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
fundholder,  the  stockjobber,  the  mortgagee,  the  place- 
man, the  sinecurist,  and  the  pensioner,  and  of  thus 
enabling  these  numerous  classes,  by  a  general  establish- 
ment of  low  prices,  to  reap  the  remuneration  due  to 
labour,  and  suck  away  the  entire  profits  of  industry. 

The  main  principle  of  the  English  Constitution  as 
modified  by  the  Revolution,  when  thus  traced  through 
its  various  ramifications  from  cause  to  consequence, 
appears  to  be  imbued  with  the  same  characteristics  as 
those  which  commonly  distinguish  Democfatical  from 
Monarchical  and  Aristocratical  systems  :  a  principle, 
which,  under  an  afiected  love  of  liberty  and  popular 
rights,  begins  by  favouring  towns-people,  and  the 
owners  of  commercial  or  monied  property,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  landowners,  and  ends  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion not  only  of  agriculture,  but  of  all  productive  in- 
dustry. Our  modern  Constitution  may  be  said  in  fact 
to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  Democracy,  wearing 
Monarchical  and  Aristocratical  colours ;  which,  after 
having  been  confined  within  certain  limits,  and  reduced 
to  some  sort  of  subjection  by  bribeiy,  has  gradually 
overcome  all  restraints,  and  for  many  years  past  has 
reached  a  greater  extreme  in  every  bad  consequence 
ascribable  to  Democracy  than  any  Republican  system 
which,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  virtue,  and 
benevolence,  has  ever  been  known  to  impose  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankind  ;  because,  to  nearly  all  the 
faults  of  such  a  Government,  it  unites  almost  every 
vice  belonging  both    to    Monarchy  and   Aristocracy, 
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whilst  it  possesses  not  any  of  the  virtues  or  solid  ad- 
vantages of  either. 

When  words,  which  now  serve  to  perplex  mankind 
for  a  meaning,  rather  than  to  assist  them  in  the  disco- 
very of  truth,  shall  be  resolved  into  their  original  ele- 
ments, and  receive  definite  and  appropriate  significa- 
tions, it  will  be  found  that  the  genuine  import  of  the 
words,  "  Aristocracy  and  Democracy,"'  is  merely, — 
land  in  opposition  to  money  ;  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer; the  industrious  to  the  idle;  the  bees  to  the 
drones.  And,  as  the  effect  of  establishing  one  principle 
upon  a  judicious  and  permanent  footing  would  be,  to 
set  up  industry,  by  enabling  every  man  to  enjoy  the 
fniit  of  his  own  labour,  the  sure  way  to  promote 
universal  happiness  ;  so,  that  of  establishing  the  other 
principle,  is  to  destroy  industry,  by  taking  away  from 
the  indiiBtrious  to  give  to  the  idle,  and  to  finisli  in  the 
subversion  of  every  social  institution.  For,  if  Demo- 
cratical  systems  of  Government  do,  by  some  unseen 
influence,  confer  that  power  upon  consumers,  which  is 
here  insisted  upon  to  be  sooner  or  later  uniformly  the 
case,  the  consequence  of  erecting  and  perpetuating  them 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  thereby  allowing,  throughout 
the  world,  consumers  to  make  laws  for  regulating  the 
affairs  of  producers,  must  unavoidably  be,  to  bring 
about,  at  last,  a  state  of  things  wherein  all  will  be  con- 
sumers, and  there  will  be  uo  producers;  whence  will 
follow  a  total  dissolution  of  every  tie  which  now  binda 
man  towards  man,  a  tearing  of  society  by  violence  and 
anarchy  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  a  turning  of 
this  fair  earth  actually  into  a  kind  of  hell,  by  the  recon- 
versiou  of  mankind  to  savages  and  cannibals. 
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No  fears,  however,  need  be  entertained  that  systems 
like  this,  though  imagined  and  got  up  under  plausible 
and  ingenious  pretexts,  and  attended,  at  first,  by  favour- 
able results,  can  ever  be  rendered  permanent.  The  Elng- 
lish  working  people,  as  well  as  those  of  other  nations, 
seem  to  be  already  sensible  of  the  true  nature  of  the  evil 
which  overpowers  them,    and  to  be  determined,  at  all 
hazards,  to  prevent  its  extending  further,  though  they 
are  not  yet  rightly  advised  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
dealing  with  it.     Doctrines,  similar  to  those  of  their 
brethren  in  New  York,  and  of  the  St.  Simonians  in 
France,  are  beginning  to  be  familiar  amongst  them,  to 
the  gre^t  horror  of  the  Republican  press.     These  doc- 
trines merely  exemplify,  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  the 
same  principles  pushed  to  extremes,  which  that  press 
has  always  been  urging ;  and  if,  as  must  be  admitted, 
they  be  false,  and  very  pernicious  in  their  tendency, 
still,  if  we  look  at  them  in  the  light  of  merely  a  decla- 
ration from  the  working  people  that,  if  the  policy  of 
modem  Governments  be  to  starve  them,  they  are  bent 
upon  measures  which  will  starve  all  other  persons  at  the 
same  time,  they  cease,  in  fact,  to  be  objectionable,  con- 
taining nothing  but  what  is  wise,  and  strictly  just.    For 
no  sounder  plan  can  well  be  conceived  for  promoting  a 
general  sense  of  what  is  due  from  one  class  of  society  to 
another,  than  a  promulgation  of  doctrines  like  these, 
which  shew,  at  once,  how  absurd  and  impracticable  it 
is  for  any  order  of  men  to  attempt  to  enrich  themselves 
permanently,  by  the  labours  of  others ;  and  this  satis- 
faction, at  all  events,  may  be  drawn  from  them,  that 
they  discover,  through  a  mist  of  errors,  the  mind  of  the 
working  people  struggling  to  emancipate  itself,  and 
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awakening,  at  last,  though  slowly,  to  a  true  knowledge 
of  its  real  situation,  eager  to  learn  the  exact  truth,  wait- 
ing only  for  a  leader  to  point  it  out,  and  ready  to  seize 
upon  it  with  avidity.  Wild  as  the  notion  abstractedly 
is,  that  mankind  would  be  rendered  more  happy,  by 
being  prevented  from  accumulating  the  fruit  of  their 
labours  for  theraselves  and  families,  the  speculative 
philosopher  may  derive  an  instructive  lesson  from  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  three  countries  where  Democratic  in- 
stitutions, with  principles  of  liberty,  flourish  most,  there 
alone  do  such  doctrines  prevail,  there  alone  is  the  work- 
ing man  becoming  an  advocate  for  systems  subversive 
of  social  life,  under  the  idea  of  restricting  others  from 
the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  of  which  he  feels  himself 
about  to  be  deprived.  Every  true  friend  and  lover  of 
mankind,  must,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge,  that 
these  singular  doctrines,  with  all  their  errors,  are  to  be 
viewed  with  more  ajiprobation  than  sorrow,  inasmuch 
as  tliey  are  calculated  to  force,  ultimately,  upon  men 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
joint  rights  and  interests  of  all  classes,  and  arc  thus 
likely  to  be  the  means  of  effecting  a  durable  reconci- 
liation between  them  at  last,  by  putting  an  end  to  false 
principles  of  Government,  and  to  wickedness  altogether. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

THE  CONSTITUTION    IN    MODERN    PRACTICE    CONTINUED. 

SPIRIT    OF   THE    MODERN    ENGLISH    GOVERNMEin'   COM- 
PARED   WITH    THAT   OF   THE    CARTHAGINIAN. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
US  a  nation  of  shop-keepers,  and  of  comparing  us  with 
the  Carthaginians.  His  meaning  was,  that,  as  a  nation, 
our  foreign  and  domestic  policy  agreed  more  with  the 
narrow  and  confined  notions  of  a  company  of  merchants 
and  traders,  than  those  of  an  enlightened  and  wise 
people  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  their  own  wel- 
fare, present  and  to  come,  and  legislating  for  posterity 
as  well  as  for  themselves.  He  considered  that,  under 
a  pretence  ostensibly  avowed  of  serving  the  interests  of 
humanity,  money  alone  was  the  real  object  of  all  our 
proceedings,  that  we  were  becoming  more  selfish 
and  rapacious  every  year,  and  were  gradually  losing 
sight  of  those  sentiments  of  honour  and  generosity, 
which  it  was  once  the  pride  of  Englishmen  to  possess, 
and  which  were  formerly  awarded  to  the  national  char 
racter  by  the  common  consent  of  Europe.  If  English- 
men could  but  divest  themselves  of  the  prejudices 
which  have  been  but  too  successfully  instilled  into  them 
by  their  education,  they  would  perceive  more  truth  in 
these  charges  than  any  lover  of  his  country  would  like 
to  confess.  For,  what  indeed  can  be  said  in  defence  of 
the  embargo  and  seizure  of  French  merchant  ships  in 
English  ports,  or  of  the  capture  made  of  rich  Spanish 
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galleons,  during  times  of  peace,  (no  previous  declara- 
tion of  war  having  been  issued  to  put  foreigners  upon 
their  guard,)  or  of  many  other  transactions  of  a  simihir 
nature,  except  that  a  love  of  money  predominated  over 
a  sense  of  right  in  the  breasts  of  our  rulers,  in  whose 
estimation  accordingly  character  was  of  slight  value  in 
comparison  with  gold  ?  The  above  acts  of  palpable  and 
unqualified  wrong  and  robbery  led  Napoleon  to  seize 
every  English  traveller  on  whom  he  could  lay  his  hands 
throughout  the  French  dominions,  and  to  confine  him 
as  a  prisoner  till  the  expiration  of  the  war ;  a  just 
measure  of  retaliation,  both  wise  and  necessary,  since 
retaliation  upon  our  merchant  ships  was  not  within  hie 
power. 

Now  the  Carthaginians  were  a  people  to  whom  the 
love  of  money  was  paramount  to  every  other  conside- 
ration. With  them,  their  minds  absorbed  in  mercuulile 
and  trading  pursuits  which  returned  them  immense 
wealth,  this  feeling  became  so  strong,  as  not  only  to 
rise  superior  to  their  sense  of  good  faith  and  honourable 
dealing,  but  to  supersede  at  last  almost  every  other  kind 
of  feeling  whatsoever,  and  extinguish  the  regard  which 
virtuous  men  are  always  found  to  entertain  for  the 
permanent  welfare  and  prosperity  of  their  country. 
What  a  striking  parallel  may  not  be  drawn  between 
modern  England  and  Carthage  !  Notwithstanding  the 
fact,  that  the  ruin  of  the  latter  was  entirely  occasioned 
by  its  reluctance  to  part  with  its  money  for  carrying  on 
war  with  the  Romans,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  ruin 
of  the  former,  if  it  be  to  happen,  will  probably  arise 
from  its  parting  with  too  much.  The  distinction  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  wholly  igno- 
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rant  of  the  representative  system,  and  were  consequently 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  saddling  their  successors 
with  all  public  expenses ;  an  art  of  such  magical  influ- 
ence, that  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  had  they  understood 
it,  they  would  no  more  have  thought  of  stopping  Haa- 
nibal  in  his  victorious  career  over  the  Romans ;  than 
would  the  English  Parliament  have  ventured  to  incur 
a  debt  of  800  millions  for  carrying  on  war,  had  it  sup- 
posed that  such  sum  was  to  be  defrayed  eventually  out 
of  the  pockets  of  its  members.     It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  spirit  animating  either  nation  has  been  precisely 
the  same.     Living  generations  have  been  thinking  only 
of  themselves,  regardless  of  those  who  were  to  come 
after  them ;  determined,   in  utter  recklessness  of  the 
future,  to  enjoy  the  present  hour,  leaving  the  morrow  to 
take  care  of  itself.     Had  Hannibal  been  properly  sup^ 
ported  in  the  war  which,  for  16  years,  with  no  resources 
excepting  those  of  his  own  mind,    he  waged  success- 
fully against  those  implacable  enemies  of  Carthage,  who 
vowed  its  destruction,  the  Romans,  he  would  have  saved 
his  country  from  the  fate  which  awaited  it.     But  no 
representations  or  remonstrances  of  his,  however  press- 
ing, had  any  effect  upon  the  narrow-minded  traders, 
whose  inordinate  love  of  money  occasioned  their  own 
ruin,  and  not  many  years  afterwards  the  total  extinction 
of  Carthage.  The  battle  of  Zama  decided  their  fate ;  sub- 
mission to  the  terms  of  the  conqueror  was  indispensable, 
and  this  course  was  recommended  even  by  Hannibal. 
When  the  hard  terms  imposed  came  to  be  debated  in 
the  Carthaginian  Parliament,  terms  which  wholly  an^ 
nihilated  the  independence  of  Carthage,  and  extended 
even  to  the  entire  surrender  of  its  powerful  navy  of 
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500  sail,  depriving  it  of  the  means  of  future  defence, 
and  rendering  it  in  fact  the  mere  vassal  of  Rome,  all 
was  quietly  assented  to  by  the  Senators,  and  the  business 
proceeded  smoothly,  till  the  large  sums  demanded  for 
annual  tribute,  and  the  taxes  to  be  submitted  to  for 
raising  them,  became  the  last  subject  for  discussion. 
Then  it  was  that  these  unhappy  men  were  struck  with 
the  full  extent  of  their  misfortunes,  and,  as  if  impelled 
by  one  common  feeling  of  mingled  grief  and  despair, 
burst  all  into  tears.  Hannibal  alone  was  bo  far  from 
weeping,  that  a  smile  actually  appeared  upon  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  paced  the  senate  chamber,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  indignation  of  the  whole  assembly,  A  mem- 
ber rose  in  his  place  to  rebuke  him  for  his  levity  and 
seeming  indifference  on  so  solemn  an  occasion  to  the 
miseries  of  his  countrymen,  when  that  great  man  replied 
in  few  but  memorable  words,  by  saying,  that,  "  a  smile 
of  scorn  for  those  who  could  not  feel  for  the  calamities 
of  their  country,  till  they  touched  their  private  fortunes, 
was  an  expression  of  sorrow  for  Carthage." 

Again,  the  English  Government  bears  a  marked  re- 
semblance to  the  Carthaginian  in  its  treatment  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  Nor,  in  determining  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  this  particular,  is  it  necessary  to 
settle  the  truth  of  the  complaints  made  against  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  ;  for,  assuming  that  officer  to  have  con- 
ducted himself  invariably  towards  his  illustrious  prisoner 
with  all  the  courtesy  and  kindness  which  his  peculiar 
situation  would  admit  of,  there  is  nevertheless  an  abun- 
dance of  facts,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  this 
was  not  the  sort  of  treatment  most  agreeable  to  our 
Eogiish  rulers  in  Parliament,  or  that  which,  if  pursued. 
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was  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  an  officer  entrusted 
with  the  charge. 

The  peremptory  instructions   given  for  disallowing 
the  title  of  Emperor,  and  addressing  Napoleon  as  mere 
General  Bonaparte,  (an  act  which  could  hardly  be  in- 
terpreted by  him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
wanton  and  premeditated  insult,)  alone  furnish   pre* 
sumptions  that  the  feeling  and  inclination  of  Ministers 
was  to  mortify,  not  to  soothe  or  soften  the  captivity  of 
their  prisoner.     The  idea  of  addressing  the  man,  who 
had  reigned  over  France,  as  Emperor,  with  unequalled 
splendour  for  many  years,  and  that  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  the  French  people,  and  general  acknowledge 
ment  of  all  Europe,  simply  as  a  common  commander  of 
armies,  is  by  itself,  without  some  extraordinary  reason, 
so  superlatively  ridiculous,  that  motives  must  be  sought 
to  account  for  such  a  wide  departure  from  the  usages  of 
the  civilized  world,  before  we  can  understand  it.     The 
only  motives,  however,  to  be  discovered  are,  the  delight 
experienced  by  ignoble  minds  in  trampling  upon  a  van- 
quished enemy,  and  a  desire  which  perhaps  Ministers 
entertained  of  imparting  to  their  agents,  by  such  a  sig- 
nificant intimation  of  their  own  feelings,  the  line  of 
treatment  they  wished  to  have  observed,  though  they 
hesitated  openly  to  express  it.     These  motives  receive 
additional  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that  a  proposition 
from  Napoleon,   to  assume  a  feigned  name,  as  is  fre- 
quently done,  in  order  to  avoid  the  offensive  appellation, 
which  he  considered  intentionally  disrespectful,  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  nation  whose  chosen  sovereign  he 
had  lately  been,  was  refused.     Similar  motives  could 
alone  have  dictated  the  appointment  of  Sir  H.  Lowe  to 
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the  command  at  St.  Helena  ;  an  officer,  who,  whether  he 
conducted  himself  well  or  ill,  was  a  most  improper  one 
to  be  employed  on  that  occasion.  He  was  a  man  nei- 
ther of  superior  rank,  nor  of  any  high  military  reputa- 
tion ;  known  to  the  public  as  merely  Colonel  Lowe, 
whose  despatches  from  the  allied  armies  had  shewn  him 
to  be  more  than  commonly  inveterate  against  Napoleon. 
Surely  this  was  not  the  fittest  person  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  such  an  extraordinary  prisoner. 
Had  generous  feelings,  or  the  honojir  of  the  English 
nation,  been  consulted,  an  officer  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  of  superior  military  reputation,  of  a  character  in- 
clined to  sympathize  witli  his  prisoner's  misfortunes, 
and  alleviate  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  consis- 
tently with  his  duty  to  his  own  country,  should  have 
been  selected  for  so  delicate  and  important  a  service. 

No  good  interpretation  can  possibly  be  put  upon  any 
part  of  the  conduct  of  Ministers  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
that  their  real  motives  maybe  rendered  still  less  sus- 
ceptible of  doubt,  we  insert  the  following  story.  It  rests 
undoubtedly  on  circumstantial  evidence  only,  and  there- 
fore let  the  reader  attach  no  more  credit  to  it  tlian  it 
strictly  deserves ;  yet  that  he  may  see  the  entire  grounds 
on  which  the  author  charges  the  Ministers  of  tlie  day 
with  unworthy  and  ignoble  feelings  throughout  the 
whole  affair,  all  that  he  knows  of  it  is  here  related,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  have  the  same  opportunity 
with  himself  to  judge  of  the  truth. 

In  the  year  1815,  whilst  the  Northumberland  was 
lying  off  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  with  the  ex-Emperor 
on  board,  waiting  for  orders,  the  author  happened  to 
meet  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  one  of  the  principal 
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counties,  just  arrived  from  London,  who  mentioned 
the  following  circumstance,  viz.  that  just  before  leav- 
ing London,  he  had  been  in  company  with  Lord , 

a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  told  him  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  George  Cockbum  to  take  charge  of 
Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  and  who  added  that  Minis- 
ters were  highly  satisfied  with  the  appointment^  the 
reason  assigned  for  their  satisfaction  being,  that  when 
Sir  George  Cockbum  was  first  spoken  with,  to  know 
if  he  would  like  the  service,  his  immediate  reply 
was,  "Yes,  if  you  will  let  me  unrKmg  him."  In 
the  year  1821,  the  author,  recollecting  this  story,  at 
a  time  when  a  friend  of  his,  (the  late  Henry  Matthews, 
Esq.  who  wrote  **  the  Diary  of  an  Invalid,")  was  about 

to  pay  a  visit  for  a  day  or  two  to  Lord ,  who  was  a 

member  of  the  same  Cabinet,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  mentioning  it  to  Mr.  Matthews,  and  of  requesting 

him  to  ask  Lord if  it  was  really  true.     Mr.  Mat* 

thews  did  this,  and  upon  bis  return  reported  that  his 
Lordship  remembered  the  expression  very  well,  and  that 
the  story  was  perfectly  true.  Now,  though  no  reflection 
is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  relation  of  this  story 
upon  Sir  George  Cockburn,  who  spoke  from  the  im- 
pulse of  prevailing  prejudices,  but  whose  character  and 
conduct  negative  the  supposition  that  he  would  ever 
allow  himself  to  be  actuated  by  such  paltry  feelings  as 
the  above  expression  betrays;  still,  if  he  used  the  words, 
or  any  at  all  resembling  them,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
observe  that  he  never  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  St. 
Helena.  Had  there,  indeed,  been  one  person  in  the 
Ministry  possessed  of  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  a  gentle- 
man, the  answer  he  would  have  instantly  received  would 
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have  been,  that,  if  those  were  his  sentiments  towards 
the  illustrious  captive,  the  Government  had  no  occasion 
for  his  services. 

What  the  actual  treatment  of  Napoleon  was,  after 
such  plain  manifestations  on  the  part  of  Government, 
we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  He  complained  ;  but  we 
are  told  his  complaints  were  all  unfounded,  which  may 
indeed  have  been  the  case.  It  is  clear,  nevertheless, 
that  those,  to  whom  his  appeals  were  sent,  were  prede- 
termined to  disheUeve  and  to  reject  them.  That  he 
was  a  dangerous  prisoner  must  be  admitted  ;  still,  there 
is  nothing  to  excuse  or  even  palliate  the  conduct  of 
Ministers  on  tliis  occasion,  which  was  calculated  to  im- 
press upon  their  servants  the  notion,  that  no  displeasure 
would  be  felt  at  any  degradation  of  their  prisoner,  so 
long  as  appearances  were  maiutaiued  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  by  an  outward  show  of  decorum.  It  is  not  sur- 
pri^ng,  therefore,  that  a  suspicion  has  been  raised 
against  our  Government,  as  if  it  had  sought,  by  petty 
vexations,  to  shorten  a  life,  which  it  dared  not  attempt 
by  open  violence.  Such  suspicions  can  never  now  be 
efiectually  removed ;  however,  the  Government  and 
Parliament  will  alone  bear  the  future  odium  of  this 
unmanly  transaction  ;  the  people  will  be  absolved,  who 
have  had  no  voice  whatever  in  Ihe  business,  wliilst  the 
Government  will  be  compared  with  the  Carthaginians, 
torturing  their  Roman  prisoner,  Regulus ;  with  this 
distinction  merely,  that  tlie  EngUsh  Government  will 
be  considered  far  more  cruel  than  the  Carthaginian, 
inasmuch  as  tortures  applied  to  a  noble  mind  are  much 
niore  painful  than  any  which  it  is  possible  to  inflict 
upon  the  body. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

THE    CONSTITUTION     IN     MODERN     PRACTICE    CONTINUED. 

DEPRECIATION    OF     THE     STANDARD     OF    VALUE     BY 

MR.    PITT. 

To  what  a  degree  of  demoralization  and  wickedness 
the  English  Nation  might  have  been  ultimately  reduced, 
through  the  influence  of  its  Constitution  as  established 
at  the  Revolution,  had  not  two  events  occurred  to  hasten 
its  fate,  it  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture.  Of  these 
events  it  is  now  time  to  speak. 

The  first  in  priority,  though  least  in  importance, 
(except  as  being  the  occasion  of  the  other,  far  mdf^ 
destructive  in  its  consequences,)  was  the  alteration 
made  in  the  Currency,  or  circulating  medium,  the  gene* 
ral  measure  of  value  for  property  throughout  the  king- 
dom, by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1797 ;  who,  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  he  procured  to  be  passed  in  that  year,  for 
suspending  payment  of  the  promissory  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  cash,  was  the  means  of  depreciating 
the  currency,  and  thereby  lowering  the  value  of  money, 
raising  at  the  same  time  that  of  every  other  description 
of  property,  to  an  amount  which  subsequent  experience 
has  clearly  shewn  to  have  been  fully  equal  to  50  per 
cent.,  if  not  more.  That  act,  whose  real  effects  have 
been  so  artfully  disguised,  that  they  are  misunderstood 
even  to  the  present  day,  secretly  deprived  every  creditor 
of  one  half  of  all  his  debts,  discharging  at  once,  as  if 
by  magic,  one  moiety  of  the  existing  national  engage- 
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ments,  whilst  it  relieved  all  private  debtors  and  em- 
barrassed persons  to  the  same  amount :  thus  Mr.  Pitt 
was  enabled  to  recommence  upon  a  new  score  the  system 
of  loaning,  funding,  and  cheating,  which  had  been  in 
practice  for  a  century,  and  which  in  1797  had  nearly 
reached  its  close.  It  was  consequently  the  principal, 
if  not  almost  the  sole  cause  of  the  facility  experienced 
by  that  Minister,  and  bis  successors,  in  raising  supplies 
during  the  war,  the  magnitude  of  which  staggers  all 
belief,  supposing  tliem  to  have  been  raised  in  sterling 
coin,  but  which  if  raised  in  paper  only,  not  worth  morp 
intrinsically  than  half  the  sum  it  promised,  and  out 
wardly  represented,  is  much  less  surprising. 

The  other  event  to  which  we  allude,  and  which  grew 
in  fact  out  of  the  above,  was  the  restoration  of  this  cur- 
rency to  its  original  standard,  after  an  interval  of  22 
years,  without  there  being  any  provision  made  for  the 
payment  of  the  various  contracts  and  obligations  incur- 
red under  it,  the  whole  of  which,  as  well  those  incurred 
before  1797,  as  since,  had'all  been  adjusted  to  this  lower 
standard,  and  could  never  be  paid  now  in  a  higher  one 
of  double  its  value.  The  raising  the  value  of  money 
by  this  means  to  its  former  level,  and  the  lowering  in 
the  same  proportion  the  value  of  every  other  species  of 
property,  not  only  revived  in  full  all  those  public  and 
private  engagements,  of  which  a  moiety  bad  before 
been  struck  off  by  the  act  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1797,  but  also 
compelled  every  fresh  debtor,  who  had  contracted  a 
debt  since  that  period,  to  discharge  it  by  paying  double 
the  sum  he  had  in  reality  agreed  for.  Could  any  other 
result  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  measure  of  this 
last  description  but  general  bankruptcy  and  revolution? 
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It  needs  no  sagacity  to  perceive  that  its  operation  must 
be  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Pitt's  act,  which,  though  equally 
fraudulent,  had  nevertheless  this  merit,  that  it  fell  en- 
tirely upon  the  affluent,  rendering  assistance  to  the 
poor,  whereas  Mr.  Peel's  act  was,  on  the  contrary, 
levelled  against  the  needy  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich, 
and  thus,  being  directed  against  both  the  most  nume- 
rous, as  well  as  the  most  distressed  classes,  whom  it  was 
calculated  to  strip  of  their  all,  it  was  sure  to  terminate 
ultimately  in  convulsion  and  ruin. 

How  two  measures  of  such  accumulative  and  gigan- 
tic fraud  and  plunder,  as  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill  of  1797,  and 
Mr.  Peel's  of  1819,  ever  came  to  be  adopted  by  Pap- 
liutnent,  we  will  now  endeavour  to  elucidate. 

When  the  French  Revolution  first  broke  out,  the 
English  nation,  smarting  under  the  recent  loss  of  its 
AnuTicun  colonies,  and  the  disgrace  attending  it ;  dis- 
ButiHiied  with  its  rulers,  whose  misconduct  had  caused 
it ;  iind  fully  sensible  of  numerous  abuses  requiring  to 
bc5  corrected,  in  every  department  of  State,  had  for 
some  time  been  exceedingly  clamorous  for  a  reform  of 
the  Parliament,  hoping  thereby  to  rectify  abuses, 
and  prevent  such  misfortunes  and  disgrace  from  ever 
occurring  again.  The  great  increase  of  public  debt, 
o(!(*aHioned  by  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  Colonies, 
formed  a  solid  and  unanswerable  argument  to  shew  the 
inclinpensable  necessity  for  making  some  important 
changes  in  the  Government,  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to 
a  system,  which  all  wise  men  plainly  saw,  must,  if 
suHered  to  continue,  end  sooner  or  later  in  destruction. 
To  sentiments  and  feelings  thus  derived  from  con- 
siderations of  reason  and  justice,  the  French  Revolu- 
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lion  gave  new,  indeed  it  may  be  added,    irresistible 
impulse. 

There  were  two  ways  of  acting  in  this  matter  as  re- 
garded those  entrusted  with  the  Government ;  one, 
that  of  yielding  to  fair  representations,  so  as  to  meet 
the  national  mind  halfway,  by  complying  with  what 
was  reasonable,  and  resisting  firmly  what  was  not, 
putting  the  kingdom  at  the  same  time  into  an  attitude 
of  defence  to  guard  against  French  aggression,  incase 
any  was  meditated,  (which  probably  would  not  have 
been  tried,  supposing  precautions  taken  to  prevent  it ;) 
the  other,  that  of  diverting  public  attention  from  the 
pursuit  of  its  present  object,  by  starting  another,  of 
equal,  if  not  greater  interest,  witii  that  of  Reform. 
This  latter  plan  was  determined  on  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
asserted  it  to  be  the  only  prudent  course  for  the  nation 
to  pursue  in  such  heated  times,  to  avoid  wild  experi- 
ments in  legislation,  of  which  no  man  could  foretel  the 
issue  ;  and  in  it  lies  the  whole  secret,  together  with  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  his  political  system,  which  gained 
him  the  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  Tory  party,  and 
by  which  his  character  as  a  Statesman  is  now  to  be 
tried.  That  Minister,  as  is  well  known,  originally  was 
or  pretended  to  be  a  Reformer ;  the  principles  by 
which  his  conduct  appeared  to  be  regulated  in  early 
life,  having  been  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which 
he  followed  afterwards  when  in  power  Indeed,  to  such 
his  first  principles  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  early 
rise  to  power,  since  it  was  to  his  popularity  springing 
therefrom,  and  to  recollections  of  his  father  in  the  same 
cause,  more  than  to  his  abilities  in  finance,  or  even  to 
his  extraordinary  skill  in  debate,  that  he  owed  bis  ap- 
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pointment  as  Minister.     The  King,  George  III.  who 
selected  him  for  the  office,  though  violently  hostile  at 
all  times,  by  nature  as  well  as  education,  to  innovations 
that  were  likely  to  interfere  with  his  own  authority  and 
influence,  was  pleased  nevertheless  with  the  popularity 
of  his  Minister,  who  suited  him  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  to  whose  views,  as  a  Reformer,  he  had  no  objection, 
so  long  as  they  were  displayed  only  in  words,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  them  into  practice.     When 
however  the  Monarch  found  out  that  the  cause  of  Re- 
form had  acquired  so  much  additional  strength  from 
the  French  Revolution  as  to  render  it  a  question  of  real 
and  serious  import,  one  moreover  that  could  not  be  got 
rid  of  without  some  great  alteration  being  made  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  Government,  or 
without  its  being  suppressed  altogether,  he  soon  gave 
his  Minister  to  understand,  that  if  he  intended  to  con- 
tinue in  his  service,  he  must  not  only  abandon  the  senti- 
ments in  which  he  had  hitherto  indulged  about  Reform, 
but  must  use  his  most  strenuous  efforts  to  eradicate 
them  from  the  minds  of  others.     An  intimation  to  some 
such  effect  coming  from  the  Monarch  is  admitted  even 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  must  accordingly  be 
considered  as  having  yielded  to  the  Royal  representa- 
tions, quite  as  much  as  to  his  own  conviction,  when  he 
changed  his  sentiments,  seeing  no  alternative  but  doing 
that,  or  surrendering  his  place.     He  now  appears  to 
have  immediately  resolved  upon  war  with  France,  rely- 
ing on  the  excesses  committed  by  the  French  amongst 
themselves,  with  which  English  people  had  nothing  to 
do,  for  exciting  the  antipathies  of  this  nation  against 
them,  and  detaching  it  from  the  object  which  it  had 
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at  heart,  and  which  the  King  so  thoroughly  abhorred. 
Fortunately  for  his  purpose  these  excesses  had  been  of 
90  revolting  a  nature,  that  the  friends  of  Reform  had 
become  alarmed  and  divided  amongst  themselves,  so 
that  Mr.  Pitt  used  his  declamatory  powers  with  wonder- 
ful effect  in  the  House  of  Commons,  painting  these 
excesses  in  the  most  appalling  colours,  and  detailing 
their  horrible  consequences,  not  only  as  regarded  the 
French,  but  other  nations  also,  till  he  frightened  every 
timid  person  almost  out  of  his  senses,  and  gradually 
inflamed  the  public  mind  to  a  pitch  of  fury  and  re- 
sentment against  France  which  quite  absorbed  all  other 
feelings.  He  boldly  declared  that  the  preservation  of 
England,  as  an  independent  State,  depended  entirely 
upon  war ;  that  its  institutions,  the  inheritance  of  our 
forefathers,  both  in  Religion  and  civil  Government, 
together  with  the  private  property  of  individuals,  were 
all  in  serious  danger  from  French  Republicans,  and 
tliat  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  the  nation  to  make 
in  the  imminent  peril  to  which  it  was  exposed,  of 
plunder  and  subjugation.  Implicit  credit  was  given  to 
his  assertions;  whereupon,  availing  himself  of  the  de- 
lusions he  had  inspired,  and  conscious  of  his  strength, 
he  determined  on  striking  at  the  same  time  a  decisive 
blow  at  the  Reformers,  and  had  even  the  audacity  to 
arrest  many  of  his  former  allies,  and  cause  them  to  be 
tried  for  High  Treason,  seeking  to  bring  them  to  the 
block  for  no  other  ott'ence  but  that  which  he  had  him- 
self been  before  guilty  of  in  concert  with  them,  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  a  Reform  of  Parliament. 

Such  was   the   origin  of  the  most  desperate,    san- 
guinary; and  expensive  contest  ever  recorded  in  his- 
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tory,  into  which  George  III.,  and  bis  Minister,  Pitt, 
plunged  the  nation,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  con- 
sequences, further  than  as  they  reckoned  it  would  be  the 
means  of  stifling  the  public  voice  in  favour  of  Reform, 
a  change  which  to  them  was  exceedingly  disagreeable. 
For,  it  seems,  no  calculation  was  ever  made  of  the  coBt, 
or  of  the  resources  required  to  meet  it ;  Mr.  Pitt  deeming 
it  quite  sufficient  to  order  things  to  be  done,  trusting  to 
chance  and  his  own  powers  of  persuasion  for  afterwards 
raising  the  money.  The  result  was  such  as  might  be 
expected ;  he  soon  found  that  the  supplies  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  expenditure,  and  at  last  were  entirely 
wanting.  Tax  followed  tax,  and  loan  succeeded  to  loan, 
but  all  to  no  purpose  :  difficulties  increased ;  Mr.  Pitt, 
nevertheless,  persisted,  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
deterred  from  his  object  by  pecuniary  considerations, 
or  likely  to  contract  his  expenses,  so  long  as  he  could 
borrow  or  extort  a  shilling  fi*om  any  quarter.  He  went 
on  accordingly,  borrowing  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
till,  partly  by  coaxing,  and  partly  by  threats,  he  had 
drawn  such  enormous  sums  from  that  Company,  that  he 
rendered  it  actually  insolvent ;  when,  to  save  the  Bank 
from  ruin,  the  nation  from  a  convulsion,  and  himself 
from  disgrace,  if  not  punishment,  he  issued  an  Order  in 
Council,  absolving  it  from  payment  of  the  demands  of 
its  creditors,  which  order  he  got  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1797. 

Now,  the  above  facts  being  for  the  most  part  indis- 
putable, the  truth  of  them  having  been  admitted  in 
substance  by  Mr.  Pitt's  warmest  friends  and  admirers, 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  solid  grounds  for  the  ex- 
tensive  reputation*  acquired  by  that  Minister,  ^  except 
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that  he  waa  a  man  of  singular  capacity  for  influenciug 
popular  assemblies,  and  turning  them  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. The  Tory  party  has  been  the  invariable 
approver  of  his  conduct  throughout,  applauding  his 
change  of  sentiment,  and  his  going  to  war,  which  tliey 
say  were  the  means  of  saving  this  country  from  destruc- 
tion. They  insist,  likewise,  that  the  expenses  were  not 
more  than  could  be  helped,  and  that  the  suspension  of 
payments  at  the  Bank  was  unavoidable.  The  answer, 
however,  to  be  made  to  such  assertions  is ;  First,  that 
the  Tories  are  chargable  with  all  the  blame  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  measures,  if  wrong,  behaving  been  their  Leader, 
and  they  having  supported  him  through  every  one  of 
them  ;  wherefore  a  justification  of  his  conduct  is  merely 
a  vindication  of  themselves.  Secondly,  tliat,  as  no  ex- 
periment of  a  milder  course  than  war,  (such  as  a  conci- 
liatory demeanour  towards  the  English  people  on  the 
subject  of  Reform,  joined  to  a  firm,  but  purely  defensive 
attitude  against  France,)  was  ever  tried,  no  proof  of 
the  necessity  for  war  has  been  given  ;  consequently  the 
whole  depends  on  mere  assertion,  the  truth  of  which  may 
not  unreasonably  be  doubted,  considering  the  probabi- 
lity that  the  Nation  would  at  that  time  have  been  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  a  much  less  quantity  of  Reform, 
than  what  it  has  lately  obtained,  after  such  a  fruitless 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  to  prevent  it. 
Thirdly,  moreover,  and  lastly;  even  though  the  critical 
situation  of  the  kingdom,  owing  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, be  admitted,  together  with  the  necessity  for  war, 
and  difficulty  of  conductiug  that  war  for  want  of 
money,  to  the  fullest  extent  ever  pretended  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  or  any  of  his  followers  ;  still,  this  forms  no  excuse, 
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or  even  palliation,  for  his  conduct  in  suspending  the  Bank 
payments,  which  was  a  fraud  practised  upon  the  owners 
of  monied  property,  to  the  amount  of  one  half  their 
claims,  instead  of  being  an  equal  contribution  from  all 
property,  as  ought  to  have  been  the  case.  Nothing  what- 
ever can  be  said  for  that  fatal  measure,  but  that  it  hap- 
pened through  Mr.  Pitt's  improvidence,  his  desperate 
situation,  and  utter  ignorance  of  what  he  was  about, 
or  else,  that  he  committed  a  premeditated  fraud,  greater 
than  anv  ever  before  known  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
The  real  intentions  of  people  are  best  discovered  from 
their  actions;  taking  this  rule,  and  looking  at  the 
general  conduct  of  this  Minister,  from  first  to  last,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  bad  motives  were  not  more  con- 
cerned than  follvi  with  the  whole  of  this  monstrous 
transaction.  For,  admitting  the  original  Order  in  Coun- 
cil to  have  been  issued  in  haste,  from  immediate  and 
very  pressing  necessity,  without  any  consideration  of 
future  consequences,  and  that  a  tampering  with  the  Cur- 
rency, was,  in  the  first  instance,  owing  to  precipitation, 
mistake,  and  ignorance;  still,  Mr.  Pittas  deliberate  perse- 
verance in  the  measure,  after  ample  time  had  been 
afforded  him  for  reflection,  and  in  defiance  of  repeated 
warnings,  deprives  him  of  the  excuse  even  of  ignorance. 
Because,  supposing  him  to  have  sinned  unintentionally, 
at  first,  no  reasonable  person  can  doubt,  but  that  a  man 
of  his  superior  political  sagacity  and  experience,  who 
knew  so  much  of  history,  and  shewed  such  acuteness  in 

■ 

finance,  one,  moreover,  who  spoke  so  forcibly  and  justly 
in  reprobation  of  French  assignats,  a  paper-money  not 
convertible  into  gold,  must  have  understood,  perfectly 
well,  the  full  effect  of  his  own  proceedings,  with  their 
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lengthened  train  of  mischievous  consequence,  long  before 
it  was  too  late  for  him  to  retrace  his  steps.  The  truth, 
probably,  is,  that  the  advantages  he  derived  from  the 
Bank  restriction,  were  too  great  to  be  relinquished  ; 
and,  that,  as  the  true  character  of  that  affair  liad  escaped 
detection  from  the  public,  he  preferred  abiding  by  it,  at 
all  hazards,  rather  than  acknowledge  his  errors,  when 
he  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  demanded  a  large  and 
general  contribution  from  all  property,  or  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  mortification  of  abandoning  the  war. 

That  this  Minister  ever  entertained  views  towards 
his  country,  beyond  making  it  instrumental  to  his  own 
aggrandisement,  and  that  of  his  order,  is  extremely 
doubtful.  Had  be  roally  felttliose  liberal  sentiments  in 
politics,  which  he  first  advocated  on  entering  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  did  not  employ  thera  merely  to  court 
popularity,  and  advance  himself  to  power,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him,  holding,  for  so  many  years, 
supreme  command  over  the  English  nation,  not  to  have 
distinguished  himself  by  some  great  practical  Iwnefits 
conferred  upon  his  country  ;  and,  further,  by  some  sort 
of  sympathy,  shewn  occasionally  towards  mankind  at 
large.  Of  these  matters,  however,  not  a  trace  exists  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  his  whole  career  was  alike  cold 
and  devoid  of  generosity;  himself  and  his  own  order 
being,  apparently,  the  only  objects  worthy  of  his  care. 
In  domestic  life,  he  was  a  man  whose  heart  seems  to 
have  been  insensible  to  kind  emotions,  love  and  senti- 
ment, arising  out  of  an  intercourse  with  the  other  sex, 
being  to  him  unknown ;  whilst  a  similar  disregard  of 
money  concerns  is  as  conspicuous  in  bis  private,  as  that 
which  marked  his  public  conduct.     For,  though  uoen- 
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cumbered  by  a  &inily,  he  wasted  his  own  large  income 
without  thought  or  care,  incurring,  afterwards,  heavy 
debts  to  meet  his  embarrassments,  which  he  must  have 
known  he  could  never  discharge,  and  which  he  left,  as 
a  legacy,  at  his  decease  to  the  nation :  thus,  proving 
himself  to  be,  both  by  nature  and  inclination,  the  same 
heedless  prodigal,  in  managing  his  own  establishment, 
or  the  affairs  of  others.  In  public,  equally  arrogant  and 
despotic,  he  treated  all  who  differed  from  him  with  con- 
tempt, and  frequently  with  insult,  rushing  at  his  object, 
like  an  infatuated  gamester,  without  stopping  at  conse- 
quences, or  scrupling  at  means,  and  trusting  for  in- 
demnity to  his  powers  of  oratory,  and  the  support  of  his 
order,  whose  avowed  champion  he  was. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  that  his  death  was  brought 
on  by  vexation  and  grief,  from  vntnessing  the  failure 
of  all  his  plans  upon  tlie  Continent,  owing  to  the  supe- 
rior genius  of  Bonaparte.  This  may  be  true  in  part ; 
but  it  is  still  more  probable,  that  besides  these  sources 
of  mortification,  he  bore  about  him  a  heart-corroding 
consciousness,  both  of  the  mischief  he  had  done  by 
lowering  tlie  value  of  the  currency,  and  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  rectifying  it,  when  cash  payments  came  to  be 
restored,  without  coining  the  new  pound  sterling  into 
40^.  instead  of  20^. ;  a  measure  which  would  at  once 
have  openly  contradicted  all  his  former  assertions  and 
promises,  and  been  a  naked  exposure  of  the  fraud 
which  he  had  before  used  every  effort  to  conceal.  If 
such  were  his  reflections,  no  surprise  need  be  felt  at 
the  withering  of  a  proud  and  haughty  spirit  like  his, 
nor  at  its  sinking  ultimately  before  the  terrors  of  the 
prospect  awaiting  it. 
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That  Mr.  Pitt  should  still  have  a  host  of  admirers  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  His  profuse  expenditure  gained 
liiin  friends  in  all  directions.  His  reckless  audacity 
and  disregard  of  calculation  and  economy,  was  pleasing 
to  every  man  of  loose  habits  ;  to  gamblers,  spendthrifts, 
and  profligates,  who  liold  money  matters  to  be  beneath 
the  consideration  of  a  gentleman,  and  to  whom  accord- 
ingly persons  like  Mr.  Pitt  are  always  objects  of  admi- 
ration. Again,  his  order  revered  him  as  its  firmest 
bulwark.  But  the  grand  source  of  his  popularity  is  to 
be  discovered  in  tlie  prosperity  whicli  he  created  for 
the  landowner,  the  farmer,  and  indeed  all  the  most 
productive  classes,  the  origin  of  which  being  concealed 
and  unknown,  was  universally  ascribed  to  the  wisdom 
alone  of  the  Minister,  and  his  system.  Mr.  Pitt's  re- 
putation as  a  statesman  is  however  now  fast  drawing  to 
a  close.  When  tlie  secret  of  that  prosperity  shall  be 
revealed  in  its  true  light,  as  it  soon  will  be,  and  seen  to 
have  been  one  great  deception,  occasioned  simply  by 
an  unjust  spoliation  of  large  classes  of  society,  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  of  the  Government,  effected  under 
the  disguise  of  a  Bank  restriction  and  paper  money ; 
and  when  the  abstract  selfishness  which  dictated  such 
an  insidious  and  destructive  course  of  policy  shall  come 
to  be  laid  bare,  the  real  character  of  Mr.  Pitt  will 
be  revealed  likewise ;  and  as  it  must  then  assuredly 
appear,  that  of  all  the  Kings,  or  Ministers,  whose 
crimes  disgrace  ihe  page  of  history,  no  man  was  ever 
guilty  of  so  extensive  a  fraud,  or  inflicted  such  a  mass 
of  complicated  injuries  iipon  his  country  as  this  man, 
so  let  us  hope,  that  retribution  though  late  will  arrive 
at  last,  and  that  although  he  escaped  the  punnisbment 
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which  was  due  to  him  in  his  lifetime,  it  will  nevertheless 
be  visited  on  his  memory,  and  that  his  name  will  go 
down  to  posterity  amidst  the  execrations  of  mankind. 

That  the  frightful  ruin  entailed  upon  the  nation  by 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  followers,  together  with  all  the  causes 
which  led  to  it,  may  become  fully  known  to  the  English 
people,  to  prepare  them  for  an  attentive,  calm,  but 
resolute  investigation  of  the  plans  which  the  author  is 
about  to  submit  to  them,  for  extricating  themselves  firom 
their    numerous   and  complicated  difficulties,  a  right 
imderstanding  of  this  matter  of  the  Currency,  intricate 
as  it  may  appear,  is  indispensable.     There  are  however 
two    preliminary   facts    connected    with  the    inquiry 
already  established  beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction, 
which,  when  duly  reflected  upon,  and  kept  in  mind, 
will  throw  much  light  upon  it  as  it  proceeds,  and  soon 
render  the  subject  familiar    to  most    comprehensions. 
One,  that  during  the  war  the  value  of  commodities 
and  of  property  became  actually  doubled,  if  not  more. 
The  other,  that  this  extraordinary  increase  in  the  value 
of  property  was  in  no  degree  occasioned  by  the  war, 
but  solely  by  debasing  the  fixed  national  standard,  or 
measure,  for  regulating  the  value  of  all  things,  namely, 
the  CuiTency.    The  first  fact  is  proved  by  the  universal 
testimony  of  every  man  who  is  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  state  of  prices  before  the  war,  and  afterwards 
during  it,   when  the  wheaten  quartern  loaf  gradually 
rose  from  4^d.  and  5d.  to  ll^d.  and  !«.,  and  rents, 
with  the  value  of  land,  in  proportion.     The  second  is 
proved  by  testimony  quite  as  conclusive,  namely,  by 
the  circumstance  that  no  rise  of  prices  ever  occurred  in 
France  during  the  war,  as  in   England,  which  must 
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have  happened  there,  as  well  as  here,  had  the  rise  of 
prices  in  this  country  been  owing  to  war,  or  any  cauBe 
that  was  common  to  both ;  because  tlie  price  of  pro- 
perty in  England  and  France  used  always  to  be  the 
same  prior  to  the  late  war,  as  appears  from  the  Tables 
of  Eton  College  for  a  period  of  200  years.  It  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Matthias  Attwood  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1822,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  that  As- 
sembly, that  the  great  fluctuations  observable  in  prices 
were  owing  solely  to  alterations  made  in  the  Currency, 
and  to  no  other  cause  whatsoever,  "  that  no  material 
rise  in  the  monied  price  of  agricultural  productions  had 
taken  place  in  France  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
war,  during  that  period  which  had  been  distinguished 
by  so  great  a  rise  of  prices  in  this  country  ;  and  that  no 
material  depression  had  taken  place  since  the  peace."'* 
This  statement  has  never  been  contradicted  ;  the  argu- 
ment contained  in  it  is  further  confirmed  by  daily 
experience  of  the  effects  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bill  of  1819, 
which,  having  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  Currency  to  its  original  state,  has  produced  conse- 
quences to  property  diametrically  the  reverse  of  those 
which  followed  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill  of  1797 :  the  one  Bill 
by  lowering  the  value  of  the  Currency,  raised  propor- 
tionably  that  of  property,  the  other  by  again  upliftiDg 
the  Currency  to  its  former  value,  has  since  ted  to  a 
commeusurate  fall  in  that  of  property. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Government,  by 
passing  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  did  the  same  thing, 

*  See  Debate  on  the  resolutioas  for  an  inquiry  into  the  eflecLs  of. 
Mr.  Peel'B  Bill  upon  lUe  situation  of  the  country,  moved  by  Mr.  Western 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  18,  182?. 
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in  effect,  as  if  it  had  ordered  the  guinea  to  be  divided 
in  two,  and  half  guineas  to  be  received  in  the  payment 
of  debts  for  whole  ones,  which  every  one  must  perceive 
would  have  been  a  naked  undisguised  fraud,  that  would 
have  instantly  doubled  the  quantity  of  circulating  money, 
and  have  struck  off  half  from  all  existing  engagements 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  same  fraud  and  breach 
of  contracts  was,  however,  equally  conmiitted  by  issuing 
Bank  Notes,  not  payable  in  gold,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  current  coin.  These,  not  being  liable  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  holder,  were,  consequently,  subject  to  no 
limitations,  and  being  of  no  intrinsic  value  in  them- 
selves, costing  nothing  in  making,  soon  appeared  in  such 
numbers  as  to  double  the  nominal  amount  and  quantity 
of  money  before  in  use,  driving  the  guinea  out  of  circu- 
lation altogether,  by  rendering  it  worth  more  for  exporta- 
tion or  melting ;  whence  it  follows,  that  this  was,  in  fact, 
only  another  method  of  conducting  the  same  operation 
as  dividing  the  guinea  would  have  been.  Had  it  been 
true,  indeed,  that  the  nation  was,  at  this  period,  reduced 
to  such  straits,  that  its  only  resource  s^inst  destruction 
was  to  defraud  its  creditors,  by  debasing  the  value  of  its 
current  money,  the  act  should  have  been  performed 
openly,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  by  dividing  the  guinea. 
A  proposition  to  that  effect,  brought  forward  in  Parlia- 
ment, would  have  given  people  an  opportunity  of  form- 
ing their  opinions  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure, 
and  then  there  would  have  been  no  deception.  It  would 
have  had,  besides,  advantages  which  the  paper  money 
plan  did  not  possess.  The  standard,  though  lowered  in 
value  one  half,  would  still  have  remained  metallic,  and 
fixed  ;  in  which  case,  no  man  would  have  been  so  mad, 
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as,  after  an  interval  of  22  years,  to  propose  committing 
another  breach  of  contracts,  still  more  mischievoos  than 
the  former  one,  by  restoring  the  standard  to  its  original 
value.  Peel's  Bill  of  18 19  would  then  never  have  pass- 
ed ;  and  the  bankruptcies,  insolvencies,  distress,  and 
misery  of  the  last  15  years  would  have  been  unknown. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  public  safety  was  not 
in  such  danger  as  to  render  it  at  all  necessary  for  the 
nation  to  defraud  its  creditors  in  this  way,  and  a  propo- 
sition of  the  kind,  openly  made,  would  have  at  once 
been  scouted  by  every  honest  man  in  the  kingdom,  as 
Mr.  Pitt  must  have  known;  but  paper  money,  not  pay- 
able in  gold,  was  soon  found  to  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose equally  well  as  cutting  the  guinea,  whilst,  as  no 
one  observed  the  fraud  which  had  been  practised,  the 
whole  passed  off  without  detection,  and  the  success  at- 
tending it  was  universally  ascribed  to  the  Minister's 
superior  wisdom. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Government  now  quickly  dis- 
appeared, as  if  by  enchantment,  or  as  if  a  discovery 
had  been  made  of  a  mountain  of  gold,  to  assist  the 
nation  in  discharging  its  debts,  and  getting  rid  of  all 
embarrassments.  The  farmers  were  the  first  to  feel  the 
benefits  of  the  change.  As  the  one  and  two  pound 
notes  found  their  way  into  circulation,  the  effect  was  to 
create  a  rise  in  the  markets  in  all  directions,  when,  as 
these  kept  rising  with  each  addition  made  to  the  cur- 
rent money  of  the  kingdom,  the  rent  and  taxes  of  the 
farmer  diminished  in  proportion,  there  being  a  less  and 
less  quantity  of  produce  required  to  satisfy  these  out- 
goings, than  had  been  calculated  upon  at  taking  the 
farm.     He  could  tlierefore  afford  to  layout  more  money 
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than  before  in  improving  his  farm ;  this  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  it  occasioned,  of  course,  a  greater  de- 
mand for  labour,  which  naturally  led  to  an  increase  in 
the   rate   of  wages.      The   agricultural  labourer  now 
shared  in  the  prosperity  of   the  farmer.    Again,    as 
leases  expired,  landlords  raised  their  rents ;  so  that,  by 
degrees,  the  whole  agricultural  part  of  the  community 
enjoyed  alike  the  benefits  of  the  change.     Meantime, 
the  bushel  of  wheat  rose  gradually  from  five  shillings 
and  four-pence,  its  average  price  before  the  war,  till  it 
reached  fourteen   shillings,   and   more,  whilst  that  of 
other  commodities  followed  in  proportion.    Unexampled 
prosperity   to   agriculture  ensued,    succeeded  in   due 
course  of  time  by  similar  prosperity  to  every  other 
branch  of  industry.     For,  as  the  improved  condition  of 
landowners,  farmers,  and  agricultural  labourers,  en- 
abled them  to  lay  out  more  money  in  the  purchase  of 
conveniences,  or  luxuries,  new  markets  opened  in  all 
quarters  for  the  sale  of  manufactured  and  commercial 
productions ;    when,    accordingly,    manufactures   and 
commerce  began  to   flourish  in  conjunction  with  the 
land.     The  colonies  flourished  likewise ;  for  the  same 
measure,   creating  a  great  additional  demand  for  their 
produce,  raised  also  its  price,  and  lowered  at  the  same 
time  the  amount  of  the  duties   paid  on  importation. 
Every  one,  therefore,  engaged  in  production,  was  soon 
perceived  to  thrive  ;  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  activity, 
and  industry,  became  excited  throughout  the  kingdom 
and  its  colonies,  beyond  what  had  ever  been  exhibited 
before ;  universal  prosperity  being  the  result,   resting 
on  the  broad  and  substantial  basis  of  prosperity  first 
established  and  apparently  secured  for  the  land. 
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From  this  state  of  progressive  improvement  and  hap- 
pinesB  must,  nevertheless,  be  excepted  all  whose  in- 
comes were  fixed,  or  derived  in  any  way  from  the 
interest  of  money.  Annuitants,  fundholders,  mort- 
gagees, creditors  indeed  of  every  description,  those 
saw  their  circumstances  and  condition  in  life  depressed, 
as  much  as  that  of  others  was  raised ;  for,  whilst  their 
powers  of  purchasing  remained  unchanged  and  sta- 
tionary, prices  kept  altering  and  advancing  daily,  until 
at  last  their  money  procured  for  them  only  half  of  what 
it  did  before  the  period  of  the  Bank  Restriction,  and 
they  found  themselves  deprived  silently  in  that  way  of 
Iialf  their  property  ;  which  renders  it  clear,  that  what- 
ever advantage  was  conferred  upon  the  productive 
classes,  was  taken  entirely  from  them,  who  never  par- 
ticipated in  the  general  prosperity,  but  had  merely  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  had  been  occasioned 
by  a  transfer  of  their  property  into  the  pockets  of 
others. 

One  consequence,  which  naturally  flowed  from 
doubling  by  such  means  the  capital  of  the  productive 
classes,  of  deep  and  vital  importance,  but  hitherto  com- 
pletely overlooked,  was,  that  owing  to  the  new  and  un- 
precedented demand  which  it  occasioned  for  work, 
the  population  kept  progressively  increasing,  till  this 
doubled  likewise.  Of  this,  however,  in  its  proper 
place,  when  we  examine  the  effects  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bill 
of  1619. 

Mr.  Pitt's  share  in  the  fatal  business  of  the  Currency 
may  be  summed  up  shortly  in  this ;  that  he  struck  off 
at  a  blow  one  half  from  every  contract  and  engage- 
ment throughout  the  kingdom,  releasing  virtually  all 
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fftrnut  debion  horn  &  flMMetr  cf  their  defaia.  aad  re. 
docing  the  PuUic  Dcbc  amouatJBg  to  aboot  240  mil- 
lioiiL§  at  the  comiifcennetDeiit  of  the  var,  to  only  120 ; 
tha5  ietttDg  the  natigQ  in  great  measoie  firee  firom  those 
iy  vfaich.  under  the  shape  of  penmiazv  ohli- 


gatioofi,  are  apt  to  eDcnmber  the  march  both  of  natioiis 
and  indiridoals :  and  placing  it  in  a  atoatimi  to  begin 
again*  a&  it  were,  a  career  of  expoiditore  vbidi  had 
at  the  time  almost  reached  its  dose.  To  attain  pras^ 
perity  in  this  way  is  the  simplest  of  all  contriTances,  as 
any  one  may  readily  ascertain  who  can  manage  to 
shake  off  his  debts  withoot  paying  them.  Experience 
has  shewn  that  waste  and  extraTagance  are  the  nsnal 
attendants  of  wealth,  if  acquired  too  hastily,  or  by  im- 
fair  means.  These,  accordingly,  were  throu^ont  and 
invariably  the  distingnishing  characteristics  of  the  Pitt 
system  of  policy.  In  private  life  all  classes  seemed  to 
vie  with  one  another  in  expensive  indulgences,  as  if  no 
one  knew  what  to  do  with  his  money ;  whilst  in  public, 
amongst  the  agents  connected  with  Government,  no- 
thing was  to  be  seen  but  corruption,  profligacy,  and 
profusion,  as  if  money  could  at  any  time  be  doubled  at 
pleasure,  and  no  bounds  existed  to  the  national  re- 
sources, but  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  Minister  who 
directed  them.  No  surprise  need  be  felt  that  under  a 
system  like  this,  loans  and  taxes  moved  on  more  pros- 
perously than  ever,  nor  that  the  Public  Debt  at  last 
mounted  up,  in  the  short  period  of  twenty-four  years, 
viz.  between  1793  and  1817,  from  about  240  to  850 
millions. 

The  much  disputed  Cun'ency  Question,  when  thus 
probed,  and  traced  to  its  origin,  ceases  to  be  a  mys^ 
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tery.  Its  complication  is  owing  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons desirous  of  perplexing  it,  in  order  tbat  the  public 
may  not  discover  the  truth. 

Even  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  the  supposed 
guardian  of  the  people's  rights  and  properties,  has,  in 
its  collective  character,  a  deep  interest  in  m3'stifying 
the  whole  business  ;  because,  having  assumed  the  chief 
direction  of  the  nation's  concerns,  and  taken  the  lead 
in  the  Executive,  having  thus  become  the  real  sovereign 
power  in  fact,  the  acting  member  of  Government,  to 
whom  the  nation  looks  for  good  or  bad  management  of 
its  affairs,  it  must  naturally  wish  to  throw  a  veil,  if  pos- 
sible, over  transactions,  which,  if  fully  exposed  to 
public  view,  might  chance  to  endanger  the  stability  of 
its  authority  altogether.  For,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  here 
maintained,  that  every  creditor  throughout  the  king- 
dom has  been,  at  one  period,  silently  and  secretly  de- 
frauded of  half  his  property,  and  that  every  debtor,  at 
another  and  subsequent  period,  has  in  his  turn  been 
served  in  the  same  way,  all  people  must  see  that  there 
can  be  but  little  secnrity  for  property  of  any  description 
in  a  country  where  deeds  of  this  kind  can  be  practised 
with  impunity,  and  that  a  Government  which  has  either 
designedly  or  inadvertently  committed  such  gross  acts 
of  tyranny,  injustice,  and  iniquity,  is  quite  unworthy  of 
further  confidence.  Whether  these  things  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  House  of  Commons  having  been  allowed 
to  exercise  so  much  more  of  sovereign  authority  than 
formerly,  as  the  author  thinks,  or  are  rather  owing  to 
a  defect  in  its  composition,  susceptible  of  remedy  by 
merely  altering  the  mode  of  electing  its  members,  as 
most  other  people  think,  is  a  matter  for  further  con- 
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sideration ;  the  point  here  insisted  on  is,  that  be 
the  cause  of  the  evil  what  it  may,  the  mischief  and 
blame  rests  alone  with  that  Assembly,  which,  as 
hitherto  constituted,  has  incontestibly  shewn  itself 
unfit  to  be  trusted  in  carrying  on  any  part  of  the  exe- 
cutive business  of  Government,  and  has  proved  to 
demonstration  that  it  ought  at  once  to  be  deprived 
of  powers  which  it  has  so  scandalously  abused. 

An  instinctive  sense  of  self-preservation  would  there- 
fore compel  it  to  avoid  all  disclosure  of  its  errors,  more 
than  it  could  possibly  help.  We  find  accordingly  that, 
at  one  time,  as  if  to  divert  and  calm  the  public  mind 
already  growing  suspicious  of  what  had  occurred,  it 
passed  resolutions  declaring,  that  a  one  pound  bank  note 
and  a  shilling,  were  equal  in  value  to  a  guinea,  though 
the  guinea  was  then  notoriously  selling  for  2Ss.  and  29«. 
Since  that,  and  when  a  depreciation  of  the  currency  to 
some  extent  could  no  longer  be  denied,  it  has  endea- 
voured to  make  it  be  believed  that  this  depreciation  was 
less  than  it  really  was,  to  shew  that  it  is  not  fairly 
chargeable  with  the  many  mischievous  consequences 
imputed  to  it.  Ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  even  thirty  per 
cent,  for  a  short  time  has  now  been  admitted  to  have 
been  the  depreciation,  the  Foreign  Exchanges  being 
relied  on  to  prove  that  it  never  went  further.  But  the 
Foreign  Exchanges  afibrd  no  fit  criterion  for  trying 
the  matter  ;  because,  so  long  as  foreigners  credited  the 
representations  and  promises  of  Government,  they  would 
be  inclined  to  give  more  for  bank  notes  than  they  were 
strictly  worth,  from  an  expectation  of  deriving  a  profit, 
when  these  notes  came  to  be  paid  in  gold.  As  the 
period  of  resuming  cash  payments  became  from  time  to 
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time  deferred,  foreigners  gave  less  and  less,  till  at  last 
the  20s.  bank  note  was  exchanged  with  them  for  little 
more  than  13s.  having  lindei^one  a  depreciation,  ac- 
cording to  such  test,  of  about  32  per  cent.  The  case 
against  the  Government  is  sufficiently  strong  without 
carrying  the  depreciation  lower  than  this,  or  supposing 
that  creditors  lost  more  than  a  third  of  their  property  ; 
a  fraud  to  that  extent  is  bad  enough  ;  the  fact,  however, 
indisputably  is,  that  the  depreciation  was  50  per  cent.,  if 
not  more  ;  and  that  creditors  lost  at  least  half,  as  every 
labouring  man  must  perceive,  who  remembers  the  price 
of  wheat,  and  other  commodities,  before  and  during  the 
war,  and  as  all  impartial  and  right  thinking  persons  are 
now  ready  to  acknowledge,  Tlie  average  price  of  com- 
modities and  property  in  England  is  a  much  truer  baro- 
meter on  such  a  subject  than  the  Foreign  Exchanges.* 
Latterly  indeed  the  House  of  Commons  has  cautiously 
abstained,  as  if  by  common  consent  of  its  members,  from 
mooting  this  awkward  but  most  important  point,  the 
wisest  course  certainly  for  it  to  pursue,  supposing  it 
possible  to  stifle  by  such  means  all  future  investigation. 
The  different  parties  in  the  state  too  are  all  variously 
interested  in  keeping  matters  in  the  dark. 

"  The  price  of  the  Winchester  bushel  of  wheal,  on  the  average 
of  93  years,  ending  with  the  year  1793>  as  given  in  the  Lords 
Com  Report  of  1814,  Appendix,  No.  12,  was,  per  bushel,     5t.  4d. 

Tile  price  of  the  Wincliester  bushel  of  wheat,  on  ihe  ave- 
rage of  5  years,  ending  wiih  llie  year  1813,  asj-iven  in  the  Bank 
Reports,  Appendix,  No.  39,  was  ...         per  bushel,    14s.  4d. 

Taking  therefore  the  price  of  commodities  as  a  standard  for  determining 
the  extent  of  depreciation  in  the  Currency,  the  author  appears  to  be  consi- 
derably under  the  mark,  rather  tbsa  over,  in  stating  it  at  60  per  cent. 
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The  Tories,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  hide  their  own  transgressions  :  because  they, 
having  been  the  general  supporters  of  Mr.  Pitt,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  and  of  his  whole  system  of  policy, 
having  helped  him  to  bring  about  the  first  alteration  of 
the  Currency,  as  they  also  helped  Mr.  Peel  in  bringing 
about  the  second  still  more  fatal  and  ruinous  one  in 
1819,  are  accordingly  responsible  for  whatever  mischief 
has  been  produced  by  either  measure.  The  Tory  press 
is  therefore  to  be  seen  engaged  at  all  times  in  palliating 
matters,  or  disguising  them,  attributing  effects  to  false 
causes,  and  always  endeavouring  to  promote  delusion. 

The  same  is  also  to  be  said  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  the 
Whig  press,  except  that  the  Whigs,  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  second  alteration  of  the  Currency  only, 
into  which,  either  from  ignorance  or  party  feelings,  they 
drove  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Tories,  are  answerable  for  the 
consequences  of  that  measure  only. 

The  Radicals  act  from  other  motives  altogether. 
With  respect  to  them,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise, that  neither  in  this  place,  nor  in  the  following 
pages,  where  the  Radicals  will  be  spoken  of  more  at 
large,  is  any  one  intended  to  be  designated,  who,  like  the 
author  himself,  is  merely  desirous  of  striking  at  the 
root  of  abuses,  as  the  term  Radical  implies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  them,  and  improving  the  condition  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  such  men  abound,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  all 
quarters,  but  to  them  the  author's  observations  do  not 
apply  ;  what  he  means  is  the  Democratic  Party,  gene- 
rally, which  affects  to  head  them,  falsely  calling  itself 
Utilitarian^  whose  doctrines  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
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Westminster  Review,  as  those  of  the  Tories  and  Whigs 
are  contained  in  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  ;  com- 
prising all  those  persons,  who,  under  the  mask  of  libe- 
ral professions,  open  denunciation  of  abuses,  and  en- 
lightened regard  for  the  public  welfare,  are  in  reality 
trying  to  deceive  the  nation,  drawing  its  attention  away 
from  tliose  points  to  which  every  lover  of  his  country 
would  be  anxious  to  direct  it,  and  insidiously  labouring 
to  promote  their  own  selfish  and  sinister  views  of  ag- 
grandisement, by  means  of  a  Republic  : — those  persons 
whose  political  plans  when  rightly  understood  will  be 
found  to  consist  in  the  destruction  of  landowners,  farmers, 
and  labourers,  by  constant  additions  made  to  the  value 
of  money;  who  advocate  in  fact  the  cause  of  money 
only,  in  opposition  to  land  :  and  whose  sole  object  it  is 
to  give  to  raonied  capital  more  weight  and  influence 
than  it  has  already,  at  the  expense  of  not  only  agricul- 
ture, but  every  other  kind  of  productive  industry. 

Now  if  the  charge  here  brought  against  the  Radical, 
or  Democratic  Party  he  correct,  and  into  its  truth  we 
shall  examine  more  narrowly  as  we  proceed,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  party  gainetl  immense  advantages  when  Peel's 
Bill  was  passed  and  doubled  the  value  of  money,  which 
advantages,  if  it  meant  to  retain,  it  must  of  course  be 
anxious  to  keep  the  public  mind  in  the  dark,  and  to 
shut  out  from  it  every  sort  of  information  likely  to  en- 
danger the  stability  of  the  measure  by  leading  to  a  dis- 
covery of  its  real  object.  The  Democratic  press  not 
only  supported  Peel's  Bill  originally,  joining  both  with 
Tories  and  Whigs  in  full  approbation  of  it;  not  only 
ridiculed  the  solemn  warnings  of  men  like  Mr.  Attwood 
and  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  denounced  it  from  the  first,  pre- 
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rupsTT  and  Te^uiimai^   cfininnH^  sdE  u  nice,    witk 
joihxaa^  ^f^itemeDse.  e  jiKnl  inlmment  of  all  in  pro- 
rkucm^ :    assennir.   iha;    ititHieTer  noaciDefe  it   say 
hare  cccaaaozffsd.  i:  i^  too  laie  to  ityali  dien  z  ibat  ia 
uiDSi  tv  Tcoeot  i^   tterame  impoa^At :    and  liiat  die 
isasciD  bas  zic*a'  no  ad^er  cvfcrse  \A  open  to  it  bat  <|ii]edT 
Vj  euloziii  to  tiie  bi:rii«€!n  iiLposed  izpcm  it,  tbe  nciglil 
<if  aiiich  can  osiIt  be  aLeriaLed  bv  such  tzifixnff  redve- 
tioix^  a£  can  be  iziade  in  its  pclvlic  expenditure.     JUl 
thib  and  vaiyTf:  vill  be  found  in  tbe  Westminster  Rerieir, 
tbe  Time^,    Cbronicle.    and   Examiner,    newspapers. 
Uelievinsr,  nevertbeless.  as  tbe  antbor  bopes  to  be  able 
W  prove,  tbat  the  vbole  of  such  representations  is  &lse, 
ikiuking  moreover  as  be  does  tbat  the  real  object  at 
tliem.  au»  «  ell  as  of  man v  other  doctrines  which  emanate 
from  tlie  ^me  press,  is  merely  to  enrich  monied  men 
and  corisumeni,  at  the  expense  of  producers  and  work- 
iii{^  |>eople  in  general,  he  ventures  without  hesitation  or 
the  slightest  fear  of  contradiction,  to  affirm,  that  the 
Democratic  press  is  equally  full  of  deception  with  the 
Tory  and  the  Whig  press,  whilst  from  its  greater  pre- 
tensiouM  to  patriotism,  and  larger  hold  obtained  by  it  over 
the  public  mind,  it  is  far  more  dangerous  than  either. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  between  the  three  several 
parties,  of  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals,  with  the  corpo- 
rate authority  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  in  aid,  foes 
and  friends,  all  apparently  united  in  rendering  the  Cur- 
rency question  intricate  and  unintelligible,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  English  people,  generally,  should  feel 
exceedingly  puzzled  about  what  it  all  means,  and  though 
perfectly  sensible  of  a  host  of  grievances,  should  not 
know  what  to  do  for  a  remedy.  It  being,  however,  of 
vital  importance  to  them,  as  before  stated,  that  they 
should  understand  the  whole  of  this  matter  thoroughly, 
and  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  it  too  plain,  and 
easy  uf  comprehension  for  them,  we  shall,  in  conclud- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  affair,  relating  to  the  Depre- 
aalion  of  our  Currency,  insert  the  following  story. 

About  the  time  when  tliis  depreciation  had  reached 
its  lowest,  and  prices  their  highest  point,  a  mercantile 
gentleman  (in  the  service,  as  is  to  be  presumed,  of  the 
East  India  Company)  engaged  in  an  adventure  to  Cliina, 
purchased  6000  Spanish  dollars  in  London,  to  lay  out 
in  tea  in  that  country.  The  vessel  was  first  consigned 
to  New  South  Wales,  and  upon  its  arrival  in  port  there, 
a  custom-house  officer  came  on  board,  as  usual,  who, 
learning  that  a  gentleman  had  got  a  cargo  of  dollars 
for  China,  informed  him  that,  by  orders  of  the  Governor, 
these  dollars  must  be  sent  oa  shore,  to  remain  till  the 
vessel  resumed  her  voyage,  when  they  would  be  brought 
back  again.  They  were  all  taken  on  shore  accordingly, 
and,  upon  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  were  duly  returned 
according  to  promise;  but  they  now  made  their  appear- 
ance with  a  round  hole  cut  in  the  centre,  suspended  on 
strings,  a  piece  worth  \Sd.  having  been  struck  out  from 
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each,  the  dollar  itself  being  then  worth,  and  having  oost 
the  owner,  4$.  6d. ;  the  centre  piece  was  retained  for 
the  Governor's  own  use.    Upon  the  gentleman's  remon- 
strating against  what  he  rightly  considered  a  most  scan- 
dalous and  shameful  invasion  of  his  property,  he  was 
told,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  place,  that  the  Qo- 
vemor  had  his  instructions  from  home,  and  that  no  real 
injury  had,  in  fact,  been  done  him,  because  these  hollow 
dollars  passed  current,  in  New  South  Wales,  for  4^.  6d. 
equally  the  same  as  whole  ones.     To  this  he  replied, 
that  the  value  of  these  dollars,  in  New  South  Wales, 
mattered  nothing  to  him,  that  he  was  bound  to  China, 
where,  of  course,  the  hollow  dollar  would  not  purchase 
so  much,  by  one  third,  as  the  whole  one,  and  he  pe- 
remptorily insisted,  that  the  remainder  of  his  property, 
the  centre  pieces,  should  be  returned  to  him.   His  argu- 
ment was  of  no  avail ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  quite 
misunderstood  the  character  of  the  transaction ;  he  was 
reminded,  that  the  English   Parliament   had   already 
settled,   that  a  one  pound  note  and  a  shilling  were 
worth  as  much  as  a  guinea,  though  the  guinea  was 
actually  selling  at  the  time  for  285.  and  29^. ;  a  deci- 
sion, which,  if  true,  and  no  loyal  man  would  dispute  the 
authority,  had  settled  also,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that 
hollow  dollars,    when  deprived  of  one  third   of  their 
weight,  were  fully  equal  in  value  to  whole  ones.     The 
merchant,  being  a  most  loyal  subject  of  Parliament, 
was  at  once  foiled  by  this  appeal  to  its  authority,  and 
having  nothing   to  allege  in  opposition  to  it,  quietly 
pocketed  his  loss,  when  proceeding  afterwards  upon  his 
voyage  to  China,  he  finished  the  adventure,  by  return- 
ing with  two-thirds  only  of  the  cargo  he  had  previously 
reckoned  upon  in  tea. 
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The  grand  mistake  in  this  affair,  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  of  the  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  was  this,  that  they  hoth  erred  in  their 
calculation  of  the  value  of  the  prevailing  standard  for 
money,  hy  taking  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  instead  of  the 
price  of  commodities,  as  the  test  of  its  depreciation. 
Had  it  not  heen  for  that  error,  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  decided,  a  one  pound  note  and  a  shilling  to 
have  heen  equal,  in  value,  to  two  solid  guineas,  and 
the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  would,  upon  the 
same  principle,  have  caused  2s.  3d.  to  be  struck  out  of 
the  merchant's  dollar,  instead  of  only  Is.  6d. 

The  reader  will  form  some  notion  from  a  story  like 
this,  of  what  the  effect  must  fae  upon  his  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances, if,  after  having  borrowed  a  certain  number 
of  hollow  dollars,  worth  only  2s.  3d.  each,  his  creditors 
were  to  be  legally  authorised  by  the  Government  to 
call  upon  him  for  re-payment  of  his  debts  in  the  same 
number  of  solid  ones,  worth  4s.  Gd. — Yet,  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  fraud  that  has  been  practised  in  England,  of 
which,  too,  the  literal  fulfilment  is  now  being  strictly 
enforced  by  Parliament. 


CHAP.  XV. 

THE   CONSTITUTION    IN    MODERN  PRACTICE   CONTINUED. 

APPRECIATION       OF     THE      STANDARD    OF     VALUE,      BT 
MR.    PEEL. 

When  peace  came,  the  period  arrived,  as  fixed  by 
Government,  for  the  Bank  to  resume  payment  of  its 
notes  in  cash.  Already  had  the  pound  note  sunk  in 
value,  in  the  foreign  market,  to  little  more  than  13s. 
and,  it  was  evident,  that  even  this  diminished  value  was 
alone  sustained  by  a  belief  amongst  foreigners,  that  the 
English  Government  would  make  good  its  repeated 
proiiiiscs  of  restoring  payments  in  cash,  at  the  earliest 
poHsiblo  period  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  Had 
tlumi^  promises  been  evaded  for  any  great  length  of 
tiino  afterwards,  and  a  suspicion  got  abroad  that  the 
Hunk  was  unable  to  fulfil  its  engagements,  as  must 
have'  happoiiod,  unless  the  restriction  were  removed,  its 
uotoH  would  have  gone  on  declining  in  value,  amongst 
forcMgnorH,  till,  at  last,  they  would  have  been  exchanged 
for  nothing  at  all.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  unless  the 
linnlinh  people  intended  to  abandon  their  foreign  trade, 
to  (extinguish,  by  degrees,  their  debts,  both  public  and 
private,  and  to  come  to  a  state  of  mere  barter  amongst 
theniHclvcs,  a  return  to  a  metallic  standard,  which 
should  be  fixed  and  invariable,  was,  in  1819,  indis- 
pensable. 

The  reader  will  however  observe,  that,  though  a  re- 
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turn  to  a  metallic  standard  thus  appears  to  have  beeu 
quite  unavoidable,  there  were  two  ways  of  effecting 
that  object :  either  to  coin  the  new  sovereign  of  that 
degree  of  weight  and  Bneness  as  would  render  it  of  the 
same  value  as  the  pound  note,  in  use  for  twenty-two 
years,  by  wliich  alone  the  amount  of  people's  debts,  and 
the  value  of  their  property  was  then  estimated,  not 
worth  in  reality  more  than  lOs. ;  which  was  the  only 
prudent  and  right  course  to  be  pursued  on  such  an 
occasion  :  or  to  coin  it  of  the  same  weight  and  Hnenesa 
as  the  old  exploded  metallic  pound  sterling,  worth  20»., 
by  which  no  man's  engagements  were  in  truth  reckoned, 
and  which,  if  taken  for  tlie  standard,  would  conse- 
quently double  all  monied  obligations,  and  reduce  the 
value  of  property  in  a  similar  proportion.  It  is  evident 
indeed  that  the  latter  course  was  the  most  unjust,  as  well 
as  impolitic  mode  of  proceeding,  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined ;  that  to  restore  a  standard  which  had  been  so 
debased,  and  that  debasement  submitted  to  for  such  a 
length  of  time  as  twenty-two  years,  was  the  same  thing 
as  setting  up  a  new  standard  altogether,  which  being 
double  in  value  to  the  national  one,  would  be  the 
certain  means  of  introducing  imiversal  confusion  into 
every  body's  affairs.  The  debased  one  had  been  gene- 
rally recognized;  it  had  become  the  regulator  of  every 
family  settlement,  will,  and  mortgage ;  of  every  lease 
between  landlord  and  tenant ;  of  every  private  debt,  or 
contract,  whatsoever  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  be- 
sides of  all  its  great  pubUe  engagements,  of  wliich  in- 
deed it  was  the  sole  measure.  The  ancient  standard, 
if  restored,  being  100  percent,  higher  in  value  than 
that  by  which  these  obligations  had   been    measured, 
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would  al  once  doable  the  amount  of  the  whole^  and 
create  in  fact  a  new  load  of  debt  for  the  nation,  public 
and  private,  as  large  as  that  with  which  it  was  already 
saddled,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  dis- 
charge. General  bankruptcy  and  revolution  would  be 
the  inevitable  result :  still  this  scheme,  so  cruel  in  its 
conception,  so  fatal  as  it  was  sure  to  prove  in  its  opera- 
tion,  the  wildest  indeed  of  all  imaginable  schemes  for 
relieving  the  necessities  of  a  people,  who  were  but  too 
heavily  burthened  before  with  the  costs  of  a  long  pro- 
tracted and  ruinously  expensive  war,  was  deliberately 
and  wilfully  carried  through  by  Parliament,  in  defiance 
of  the  clearest  and  most  explicit  warning  of  what  would 
happen,  from  a  number  of  intelligent  persons,  who 
protested  solemnly  against  it ;  and  though  there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  justice  or  of  public  expediency  in  any 
one  single  quarter  to  be  alleged  in  recommendation 
of  it. 

For,  even  as  regards  the  old  creditors  before  1793, 
when  the  Currency  first  began  to  sink  in  value,  owing 
to  the  issue  of  the  5/.  notes,  it  is  difiicult  to  discover 
any  solid  moral  claim  which  they  had  to  be  paid  in  any 
other  currency  than  that  which  had  been  in  use  for 
twenty- two  years.  The  injury  done  to  them  as  a  body 
was  of  ancient  date,  and  new  rights  had  been  acquired 
at  their  expense  by  others,  of  which  a  twenty-two  years' 
possession,  by  persons  who  were  innocent  of  the  original 
wrong,  ought  to  have  been  a  guarantee.  Some  of  these 
debts  had  been  paid  ofi*;  others  had  changed  hands, 
having  been  assigned  over  and  received,  not  according 
to  their  original,  but  their  diminished  value,  as  settled 
twenty-two  years  before ;  all  these  ancient  debts,  whe*- 
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ther  due  from  individuals,  or  irom  the  nation  collec- 
tively, had  long  been  considered  aa  worth,  with  refer- 
ence to  commodities  and  property,  only  lialt"  what  they 
used  to  be,  and  the  old  creditors  had  all  long  since 
adapted  their  family  arrangements  to  the  alteration  thus 
made  in  their  pecuniary  circumstances.  A  thousand 
pounds  nominally  had  been  reduced  in  reality  to  500/., 
the  remainder  having  been  conBscated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State,  No  one  supposed  that  what  he  had  lost 
was  ever  again  to  be  restored  to  him ;  and  it  was  as 
great  a  surprise  upon  the  creditor  to  have  this  500/. 
gratuitously  and  unexpectedly  raised  up  to  its  original 
value  of  1000/.,  as  it  was  upon  the  debtor  who  unfortu- 
nately owed  it,  who,  having  fur  twenty-two  years  made 
his  family  calculations  upon  500/.  was  now  suddenly 
required  to  disappoint  them  by  paying  his  creditor 
1000/.  People  certainly  had  been  promised,  and  they 
expected,  that  cash  payments  would  be  resumed  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  but  of  the  difficulties  which  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  such  a  promise  involved  they  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  ;  these  were  matters  left  entirely  for  the 
discretion  of  Parliament,  to  whose  integrity  and  wisdom 
the  whole  affair  was  trusted  in  perfect  confidence,  that 
care  would  be  taken  to  do  no  injury  between  man  and 
man,  and  that  the  measure  would  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion fairly  and  honestly  between  all  parties.  To  set  up 
the  value  of  these  old  debts,  of  which  one  half  had  been 
struck  away  by  the  authority  of  Government  22  years 
before,  was  as  great  an  act  of  injustice  to  debtors,  and 
of  misplaced  and  uncalled  for  generosity  to  creditors, 
and  therefore  as  wide  a  departure  from  the  path  of  true 
I  public  morality;  as  it  was  to  raise  up  that  of  modern  ones. 
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incurred  during  subsequent  years,  to  double  their  value 
at  the  time  when  contracted. 

A  distinction  however  should  have  been  taken  regard- 
ing foreigners,  who  had  claims  upon  the  Government, 
which  for  the  honour  of  England  should  have  been 
respected ;  still  every  just  claim  on  their  side  might 
have  been  easily  satisfied  by  the  Government  under* 
taking  at  the  return  of  peace,  to  make  up  to  them  the 
difference  between  the  sum  for  which  the  pound  note 
was  exchanging  during  the  war  in  the  foreign  market, 
(which  was  all  that  they  had  been  actually  paying  for  it,) 
and  that  which  it  was  really  worth  in  the  English  one. 

Had  the  new  sovereign  been  then  coined  into  40^. 
instead  of  20^.,  and  had  foreigners  received  from 
the  Government  about  3^.  or  a  little  more,  in  addition 
to  each  new  sovereign  paid  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  debts,  in  order  to  render  the  sovereign  of  the 
same  value  to  them  as  the  pound  note  had  been  before, 
the  national  faith  would  have  been  preserved  inviolate, 
both  as  regarded  our  own  people,  or  strangers ;  sub- 
stantial justice  would  have  been  done  towards  every 
body,  and  we  should  have  gone  on  as  usual,  without 
feeling  any  of  the  distress  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  It 
is  possible  Iiowever  in  such  case,  that  although  the 
nation  would  undoubtedly  have  required  a  Reform  of 
some  kind  in  the  Parliament,  to  guard  in  time  to  come 
against  a  fraud  like  that  practised  by  Mr.  Pitt,  yet  that 
it  would  have  been  content  with  much  less  than  was 
sufficient  to  effect  an  overthrow  of  the  detestable  system 
which  had  caused  the  whole  evil,  and  which,  unless 
uprooted  from  its  lowest  foundations,  would  have  been 
sure  to  increase  in  mischief  and  wickedness  till  it  could 
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go  on  no  longer.  A  new  lease  for  iniquity  might  perhaps 
have  been  obtained  ;  the  system  might  liave  continued 
for  another  twenty  or  thirty  years;  and  its  final  con- 
summation might  have  been  delayed,  till  the  English 
people  had  become  so  corrupted  and  demoralized  by  the 
vices  of  their  Government,  as  to  cease  to  be  worth  pre- 
serving. Providence,  therefore,  ordained  things  other- 
wise. 

Many  reasons  may  be  given  why  Ministers  took  a 
wrong  course  on  this  occasion,   rather  than  the  right 
one,  which  seems  so  plain  and  obvious.     It  could  not 
happen  entirely  from  ignorance  ;  Mr.  Cobbett's  Weekly 
Register,    and   his    work    of   "  Paper    against   Gold," 
(publications  well  known  and  read  amongst    the  dif- 
ferent members  of  Government  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,) and  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood's  valuable  writings 
addressed  to  the  same  parties,    all  pointing   out    the 
impolicy  and  danger  of  the  measure,   and  protesting 
against  it,  forbid  that  supposition.     The  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  son  from  the 
course  he  was  pursuing,  went  so  far  even,  according  to 
report,  as  to  tell  him  expressly  that  it  would  double  the 
value  of  his    own  property ;    so  that,  neither  by  Mr. 
Peel,*  the  son,  the  chief  author  of  the  measure,  nor  by 
I  any  other  person  engaged  in  it,  can  want  of  knowledge 
'  and  ignorance  be  fairly  pleaded  in  excuse  for  any  part 
'  of  their  conduct.      It  does    seem  nevertheless  at  first 
I  sight  most  strange  and  unaccountable,  that  with  all  the 
I  perils  laid  fairly  before  their  eyes,  these  men  should 

'   To  prcTeiit   L-oiifusion,   the   original  dcsigustion  of  the  present  Sir 
Lobert  Peet,  at  the  time  of  his  bringing  forward  this  measure  in  1819, 
,  Mr.  Peel,  has  been  presen'ed  thron^houl  this  work. 
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have  Mindly  and  obstinatelT  persisled  in  plans,  which 
were  sore  to  OTertnm,  in  the  end,  their  own  auiliorityy 
and  to  subvert  entirelv*  the  C<Misdtation  itself,  which 
all  of  them  pretended  to  hold  in  such  high  Teneralion. 
Bot  it  is  to  be  remembered^  that,  the  violation  of  the 
rights  of  creditors,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  had  never  been  ac- 
knowledged by  Ministers,  who  trod  in  his  footsteps,  or 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  backed  them;  on 
the  contrary,  it  had  always  been  concealed,  with  the 
greatest  care,  from  the  rest  of  the  nation.     The  debase- 
ment of  the  Currency  had  been  repeatedly  and  positively 
denied  from  the  highest  authority ;  even  by  the  House 
of  Commons  itself,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  recorded  its 
assurance  of  the  fact  by  a  set  of  resolutions  deliberately 
entered  upon  its  journals.     Neither  had  creditors  ever 
been  injured ;  nor  had  debtors  to  apprehend  the  smallest 
ill  consequence  from  the  restoration  of  a  standard  whose 
real  value  had  never  been  impaired.     The  immense 
wealth  gained  by  the  nation  at  large,  during  the  last 
22  years,  all  came  from  an  honest  source,  and  was  alone 
owing  to  an  increased  developement  of  its  resources,  oc- 
c^isioned  by  the  superior  wisdom  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  policy 
Ministers  still  continued  to  uphold,  and  of  which  the 
praise  was  ever  in  their  mouths.  If  there  was  any  truth 
in  such  representations,  then  was  there  no  justifiable 
ground  whatsoever  for  coining  the  sovereign  into  40s. 
instead  of  20^. ;  then,  indeed,  would  this  sort  of  pro- 
ceeding have  been,  in  1819,  a  wanton  and  infamous 
robbery  committed  upon  creditors,  to  the  extent  of  half 
tlioir  property,  for  the  benefit  of  their  debtors,  without 
there  being  any  one  good  public  object  to  be  gained  in 
palliation  of  the  enormity.     Ministers  were,  therefore. 
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placed  in  this  dilemma ;  that,  before  they  could,  witli 
auy  decency,  propose  a  measure  of  this  description  ; 
before  tliey  could  reasonably  expect  any  honest  man  to 
give  his  assent  to  it ;  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  shew 
that  none  of  the  representations  made  by  Government 
for  tile  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  were  true,  but 
that,  the  whole  were,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  false. 
It  was  necessary  for  them  to  shew,  that,  in  fact,  the 
Currency  had  been  debased  50  per  cent.;  that  creditors 
had  been  robbed  of  half  their  property,  which  could  not 
now  be,  by  any  possibility,  restored  to  them,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  been  all  distributed  over  the  nation  at  large,  and 
expended  in  various  ways,  many  years  before  :  that  this 
distribution  of  the  property  of  creditors,  amongst  their 
debtors,  who  were  the  more  productive  as  well  as  the 
most  numerous  classes,  was  the  sole  cause  of  so  much 
public  wealth  and  prosperity  every  where  so  abundant, 
the  same  being  nothing  more  than  simply  the  fruits  of 
plunder  :  that  a  return  to  a  metallic  standard,  wiiich 
should  be  certain  and  invariable,  had  become  indis- 
pensable, but  that,  owing  to  the  long  continued  debase- 
ment of  the  ancient  one,  a  new  metallic  standard  was 
wanted  for  settling  the  respective  claims  of  debtor  and 
creditor  throughout  the  kingdom,  without  which  griev- 
ous wrong  was  sure  to  be  done  :  that  an  adjustment  of 
their  mutual  rights  was  imperatively  required,  not  as  a 
sanction  for  previous  iniquity,  but  as  a  security  against 
future  injustice,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  the 
errors  of  a  tortuous  and  wicked  system  of  Governmeut : 
to  prevent  innocent  debtors  from  being  now  served  after 
I  the  fashion  that  iunocent  creditors  had  been  formerly  : 
to  set  things  straight,  at  last,  between  man  and  man  ; 
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and,  in  short,  to  save  the  nation  from  bankruptcy  and 
revolution,  which,  otherwise,  was  sure  to  occur. 

Ministers  had  therefore  to  pronounce  their  own  con- 
demnation with  that  of  their  system  ;  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  declare  its  utter  incompetency  for  manag- 
ing public  affairs  ;  before  even  a  hint  of  the  necessity 
for  a  new  metallic  standard,  in  place  of  the  old  one, 
could  have  been  safely  ventured  on  this  occasion. 

Those  who  had  any  thing  to  lose  by  a  reformation  of 
abuses,  would  naturally  prefer  running  all  risks  to  an 
open  acknowledgment  of  errors  like  this;  and  would  be 
disposed  to  rely  rather  upon  chance,  and  upon  the  pro- 
verbial industry  and  energy  of  the  people,  for  giving' 
some  favourable  turn  to  circumstances  different  from 
what  was  anticipated.     Whether  the  nation,  after  the 
Government  had  confessed  its  faults,  and  asked  for  a 
renewal  of  the  public  confidence,  would  then  have  al- 
lowed the   sovereign  to   be  coined  into   40^.    without 
insisting  that  the  causes,  which  had  occasioned  the  ne- 
cessity for  so  novel  a  proceeding,  should  be  all  effectually- 
removed,  is  more  than  can  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty, and  need  not  now  be  inquired  into  :  one  thing 
alone  is  indisputable,  that,  every  man  who  was  thriving 
on  abuses,  would  be  desirous  of  avoiding  investigations 
likely  to  lead  to  a  reform  ;  for  which  reason,  if  the  Cur- 
rency could  no  longer  be  suffered  to  remain  as  it  was, 
he  would  wish  it  to  be  put  in  order  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  and  would  be  inclined  to  restore  the  ancient 
metallic  standard  at  all  hazards,  rather  than  provoke 
an  examination  by  directing  public  attention  to  the  ex- 
pediency for  establishing  a  new  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  Ministers  been  ever  so  anxi- 
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ous  to  retrace  their  footsteps,  and  to  act  an  honest  part 
by  their  country,  they  would  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  withstand  the  monied  interest,  which  had,  of 
late  years,  grown  into  a  power  of  tremendous  magni- 
tude, both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it,  far 
too  knowing  not  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  advantage 
it  would  gain  by  a  restoration  of  the  old  standard,  and 
far  too  strong  to  be  contended  with  successfully  by 
Ministers,  unless  these  last  had  the  united  force  of  the 
nation  to  back  them.  The  vast  increase  of  public  debt, 
with  the  free  distribution  of  places  and  pensions;  a 
large  array  and  navy ;  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
manufacturing  and  commercial  capital  accumulated 
during  the  war  ;  had  created  a  host  of  persons  living  on 
fixed  incomes  in  money,  to  whom  low  prices  were  a 
most  important  object ;  who  were,  for  that  reason, 
secretly  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  land,  whicli  is  al- 
ways benefited  by  high  ones,  and  ready,  consequently, 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  circumstances  which  might 
chance  to  turn  up  in  their  own  favour  for  promoting 
low  ones. 

The  result  of  this  very  anomalous  and  exceedingly 
pernicious  state  of  society  was,  that  new  doctrines  had 
come  to  be  propounded  abroad,  and  had  actually  grown 
into  fashion,  all  tending,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  tlie 
advantage  of  consumers,  and  injurious  to  productive  in- 
dustry. A  low  price  for  the  several  articles  of  life, 
'  whether  of  necessity  or  luxury,  mthout  reference  to  the 
debt  and  taxes,  or  the  effect  which  this  would  have  upon 
Englisli  labourers,  if  tliey  were  to  enter  into  regular 
competition  with  foreigners,  became  the  prevailing  and 
most  approved  opinion,  against  which  few  dared  to  raise 
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a  dissentient  voice.  Landowners  and  fanners  were  de- 
cried as  a  class  whose  interest  was  adverse  to  that  of  thB 
community,  and  whom,  accordingly,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  depose  from  their  existing  situations  and  rank 
in  life.  Such  doctrines,  supported  with  plausibilily, 
and  much  apparent  benevolence  of  intention^  circu- 
lated moreover  with  incredible  activity  and  diligence  by 
the  Democratic  reviews  and  newspapers,  had  a  wonder- 
ful effect  upon  the  public  mind,  whicb,  gradually  adopt- 
ing the  new  theories,  soon  became  a  complete  convert 
to  plans  for  its  own  destruction,  readily  joining  its  crafty 
and  most  inveterate  enemies,  the  money  jobber  and  ccm- 
sumer,  in  schemes  for  accomplishing,  in  their  favour, 
a  universal  reduction  of  prices,  by  curtailing  the  fair 
profits  of  agriculture,  and  lowering  the  just  rewards 
of  every  other  description  of  industry. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  money  obtained  supreme  do- 
minion at  last,  both  over  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
even  over  the  national  mind  itself,  which  was  quite  per- 
verted and  misled  by  the  fallacies  presented  to  it. 

The  cause  of  money  now  began  to  be  openly  advo- 
cated in  general  society,  in  opposition  to  that  of  land. 
It  was  said,  that  the  land  had  had  its  day ;  and  that 
the  restoration  of  the  old  metallic  standard,  so  often  pro- 
mised, and  again  deferred,  was  a  debt  positively  due 
from  the  owners  of  land,  to  the  owners  of  money,  of 
which  it  was  incumbent  on  the  nation  to  require  the  dis- 
charge ;  as  its  good  faith,  honour,  and  credit,  were 
pledged,  and  public  justice  demanded  payment  at  its 
hands.  This  sophistry,  truly  contemptible  as  it  was, 
passed  current,  nevertheless,  for  sound  morality  and 
wisdom ;  it  being  quite  forgotten  by  every  body,  that 
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the  persoDS,  who  had  respectively  gained  or  lost  by 
Mr.  Pitt's  former  manoaiivres  with  the  Currency,  were 
not  the  same  as  those  who  were  now  to  be  operated  on 
by  the  retaliatory  measures  of  Mr.  Peel ;  and  that,  even 
supposing  they  had  been,  there  was  neither  justice  nor 
(!ijuity,  in  giving  to  people  a  sum  of  money  in  1797, 
and  afterwards  in  IS19,  when  it  had,  of  course,  all  been 
spent,  or  so  disposed  of  and  tied  up  by  family  arrange- 
ments, as  to  be  absolutely  irrecoverable  from  those  to 
whom  it  had  been  given,  in  calling  upon  them  to  refund. 
The  person  who,  next  to  Mr.  Peel  himself,  was  most 
instrumental  in  passing  the  Bill  of  1819,  was  the  late 
Mr.  Ricariio,  a  man  of  Jewish  extraction,  if  not  a  con- 
verted Jew ;  a  great  fuadholder,  and  dealer  in  loans 
and  stock-jobbing.  This  gentleman  had  obtained  con- 
siderable celebrity  amongst  his  brethren  of  the  Stock. 
Exchange,  as  well  as  amongst  all  that  class  of  Re- 
formers, whose  real  object  is,  not  so  much  to  benefit 
their  country,  as  to  enhance  the  value  of  money,  by 
various  publications  on  Political  Economy  ;  the  leading 
principle  of  which  is  to  exhibit  landowners  and  farmers 
in  the  most  odious  light  possible  to  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen, by  representing  their  interests  as  adverse  to 
those  of  all  other  people,*  in  which  case  their  pros- 


•  See  Ricanio  on  Political  Economy,  wlio  stales,  page  471,  "  That  the 
interest  of  the  landlord  is  alwav?  ojiposeU  to  that  of  the  consumer  and 
insnufaclurer  ;"  and  who,  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  assures  us,  "  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  landhinl  to  increase  the  cost  of  producing  com,  and 
tliat  improvements  in  agriculture  tend  rather  to  lower  than  to  raise  rents. 
If  this  be  true,  that  the  more  you  increase  the  costs  of  producing  com,  the 
more  you  increase  the  landlord's  rent,  it  foUons  that  the  more  you  ta»  the 
land  the  belter  it  will  be  for  the  landlord,  as  well  as  for  the  puhlic.     In 
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perity  would  alone  depend  on  the  degree  of  injury  they 
could  inflict  upon  others.     The  doctrine  would  indeed 
be  true,  were  all  working  people,  the  public  as  they  are 
called,  consumers  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  are 
producers,    and  were   production  chiefly  confined   to 
landovmers  and  fanners  only ;    but,   fortunately  for 
these   latter  classes,   as 'working   people,  whether  in 
agriculture  or  manufactures,  all  produce  infinitely  more 
than  they  consume,  and  are  for  that  reason  to  be  looked 
upon  as  producers,  who,  in  company  with  landowners 
and  farmers,  thrive  best  upon  high  prices,  and  not  as  con- 
sumers, who  benefit  most  by  low  ones ;  the  doctrine  is 
perfectly  untrue;    or  true  only,   so  far  as  it  relates 
merely  to  fundholders  and  stock-jobbers,  and  the  several 
classes  of  society  whose  circumstances  in  life  are  bet- 
tered by  raising  the  value  of  money,  and  lowering  the 
rewards  of  industry. 

Still,  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan  was  a  profound  one.  The 
idea  of  sowing  dissensions  amongst  all  who  happened 
to  be  engaged  in  production,  by  making  a  part,  and 
that  the  most  numerous  part,  believe  that  they  were 
consumers,  rather  than  producers ;  and  setting  them  in 
this  way  against  tliose  who  were  sailing  actually  in  the 
same  boat  with  them,  the  landowner  and  farmer,  in 
order  to  weaken  the  united  influence  of  the  entire  body ; 
was  an  admirable  contrivance  for  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  fundholdcr,  and  enabling  him  to  obtain 
his  favourite  object  of  low  prices.     It  is  possible  that 

the  publio  in  petitioning  that  all  the  taxes,  now  mistakenly  imposed  upon 
the  public  by  indirect  duties  on  general  consumption,  should  at  once  be 
shifted  from  consumers  to  producers,  by  a  tax  levied  directly  upon  land. 
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Mr.  Ricardo  may  have  been  perfectly  sincere  in  adopt- 
ing these  wild  and  extravagant  theories  respecting  the 
land,    and    may  have  thought  he  was    rendering  the 
public  a  service  by  inculcating  them  generally  through- 
out the  nation.     It  is  also  possible  that  he  may  have 
really  persuaded    himself  that  Peel's   Bill  would    not 
lower  prices  more  than  three  per  cent,,  nor  add  more 
than  three  per  cent,  to  his  own  large  property  in  the 
fimds  ;  as,  when  it  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  uniformly  insisted  that  it  would  not,  in  spite 
of  the  many  asseverations  which  he  heard  in  the  most 
respectable   and  intelligent   quarters  to  the  contrary. 
His  sincerity,   liowever,  on  all  these  occasions  is  ex- 
tremely questionable,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  character 
of  the  man,  who  was  a  stock-jobber,  money-dealer,  and 
gambler  in  loans  and  funding;  one  who  has  since  be- 
queathed 50,000/.  in  his  will  to  trustees,  to   be  em- 
ployed in  defending  the  title  to  an  estate  which  he  had 
lately  bought,  and  which  he  must  have  supposed  did 
not  properly  belong  to  him  ;  one   who   had    acquired 
such  an  extensive   reputation  for  superior  shrewdness 
and  sagacity  in  matters  of  business,  as  to  be  appealed 
to  like  an  "  oracle"  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  ;  the  least 
likely  person    in    the  world    to    err  in   an  affair  con- 
cerning his  own  pocket :  and  consider  further  that  bia 
theories  and  political  systems  all  went  hand  in  hand 
with  his  interest,  as  a  fuudliolder,  money-owner,  and 
consumer,  and  that  if  he  did  commit  a  mistake  in  his 
calculations  as  to  the  effect  of  Peel's  Bill,    it  was  en- 
tirely on  his  own  side,  and  in  favour  of  an  addition 
being   made  to    his   own   private    fortune   of  at   least 
■200,000/.,  if  not  300,000/. 
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It  is  most  probable  that  Mr.  Ricardo  knew  perfectly 
well  what  he  was  about,  and  the  same  may  be  pre- 
sumed of  several  others  who  helped  to  procure  the 
passing  of  that  Bill,  which  was  sure  to  double  the  value 
of  their  own  property. 

That  some  of  the  Political  Economists,  the  supposed 
wise  men  of  the  day,  all  of  whom  concurred  in  ap- 
proving this  Bill,  were  quite  unconscious  of  the  way  in 
which  it  would  operate,  may  well  be  admitted,  since 
their  doctrines  upon  most  subjects  appear  to  be  de- 
signed Tor  no  other  purpose  than  to  exemplify  the 
truth  of  Napoleon's  obserration,  that,  **if  there  ex- 
isted such  a  thing  as  a  Monarchy  of  Granite,  and  it 
were  to  be  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  Political  Eco- 
nomists, they  would  grind  it  to  powder  in  a  month.  ^ 
Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  had  before  used 
similar  expressions  respecting  these  people,  denoting 
his  contempt  for  the  general  ignorance  of  the  science  of 
government  which  their  writings  displayed.  "  If  I 
wished,"  said  that  Monarch,  ^'  to  reduce  a  flourishing 
province  from  the  highest  state  of  prosperity,  to 
the  lowest  stage  of  misery,  I  would  desire  no  more 
effectual  course  than  to  put  it  for  ten  years  under 
the  Government  of  Philosophers."  What  an  illus- 
tration of  the  wisdom  of  these  remarks  is  contained 
in  the  history  of  the  last  fifteen  years !  The  fact  is, 
that  this  class  of  persons  usually  resides  in  towns,  of 
whose  prejudices  against  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  it  is 
apt  to  partake  ;  being  all  generally  employed  in  literary 
speculations,  leading  a  retired  life,  and  communing 
principally  with  one  another,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
unacquainted  with  the  detail  of  the  different  branches 
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of  domestic  iodustry,  and  the  relation  which  exists 
between  them,  except  from  hearsay  or  reading ;  con- 
sequently they  have  little  or  no  real  experience  to 
guide  them  in  their  researches  after  what  is  most  con- 
tributory to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  nations,  and 
are  governed  in  their  opinions  by  prejudice,  books,  and 
conjecture.  They  are  seldom  to  be  seen  as  either 
owners  or  occupiers  of  land  ;  they  seldom  engage  in 
manufactures,  commerce,  or  any  other  active  pursuit ; 
but  depend  chiefly  upon  some  certain  income,  or  salary, 
for  a  subsistence,  their  situation  in  life  being  such  as  to 
render  low  prices  an  advantage  to  tliem  :  and  it  is  not 
merely  their  inexperience  in  the  practical  business  of 
life,  which  makes  them  unfit  judges  of  the  proper 
policy  of  nations,  but  their  sense  of  self-interest,  being 
of  an  adverse  description,  is  also  to  be  distrusted,  which 
must  naturally  incline  them,  aa  consumers,  however 
honest,  to  lean  towards  low  prices,  and  to  advocate 
those  measures  which  tend  to  make  their  own  incomes 
go  furthest.  Indeed,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as 
placed,  by  their  circumstances,  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
hostility  to  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  indeed  of 
every  other  kind  of  productive  industry,  on  the  due  en- 
couragement and  protection  given  to  which,  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  mankind  entirely  depends.  That 
these  philosophers  should  all  unite  in  testifying  their 
approbation  of  Peel's  Bill  was  therefore  to  be  expected. 
The  conduct  of  the  landowners  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  regard  to  it  seems  much  more  strange,  and 
irreconcileable  with  any  of  the  rules  which  are  ordina- 
rily found  to  actuate  human  nature.  Peel's  Bill  was 
sure  to  bring  about  their  ultimate  ruin,  and  was  levelled 
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expressly  against  them ;  yet  they  supported  the  mea- 
sure. Whether  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  con- 
sequences it  would  entail  upon  themselves,  as  well  as 
upon  the  more  productive  and  industrious  classes  of 
society,  and  really  believed  what  their  enemies  had 
been  studiously  and  artfully  inculcating  into  their 
minds,  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  preserve  the 
public  faith  and  credit  of  the  nation ;  and  so  were  de- 
termined to  verify  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  former  joking 
representation  of  them,  that  they  were  of  no  further 
utility  in  society,  but  to  be  shorn  and  eaten,  like  their 
own  sheep,  by  the  other  members  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed : — whether  it  was,  that,  finding  themselves  de- 
prived of  all  effectual  powers  of  resistance,  and  reduced 
to  absolute  destitution  for  want  of  a  leader  to  direct 
them,  by  seeing  the  Government  and  the  three  oppos- 
ing parties  of  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals ;  the  philo- 
sophers, and  those  who  had  the  strongest  hold  upon 
public  opinion ;  even  public  opinion  itself;  friends 
and  foes,  all  cordially  united  against  them  in  further- 
ance of  this  grand  object,  and  all  backed  up  by  a  fierce 
Democratic  press  in  the  rear ;  and  that  they  knew  not 
what  else  to  do  but  to  yield  at  once  with  a  good  grace 
to  a  force  which  was  preparing  to  overwhelm  them ; 
or  whether  all  these  combined  causes  contributed  in  an 
equal  degree  to  their  overthrow  :  certain  it  is,  that  they 
moved  scarcely  a  finger  in  either  House  of  Parliament 
to  avert  the  meditated  blow ;  and  when  Mr.  Ricardo 
coolly  assured  them  that  the  utmost  injury  which  they 
could  possibly  sustain  in  their  rents,  and  the  fee-simple 
of  their  property,  was  3  per  cent.,  which  he  had  calcu- 
lated to  a  fraction,  (a  small  price  to  be  paid  for  so  great 
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a  public  good,  as  tliat  of  restoring  the  ancient  standard 
once  more,  and  securing  the  nation's  prosperity  on  a 
permanent  basis,)  they  quietly  and  without  a  struggle 
Submitted  their  throats  to  the  knife,  and,  by  voting  in 
favour  of  Peel's  Bill,  became  the  instrument  of  their 
own  and  their  country's  destruction. 

That  Bill  was  passed  amidst  general  acclamations ; 
and  the  witty  but  shallow  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  sure 
to  reap  as  much  advantage  from  it  as  any  one,  pro- 
nounced the  question  to  be  settled  for  ever. 

What  were  the  exact  proportions  in  which  knavery 
and  folly  predominated  during  the  concoction  of  this 
famous  Bill,  we  have  neitlier  the  power  nor  the  wisli  to 
settle.  Tlie  object  of  these  pages  is  not  to  point  out 
the  misconduct  of  individuals,  so  much  as  to  prove  that 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  shew  that  tills  Assem- 
bly has,  in  its  collective  capacity,  partly  from  design 
and  partly  from  ignorance,  committed,  by  passing  that 
Bill,  a  greater  act  of  atrocity  and  wickedness  than  any 
ever  before  recorded  of  the  most  horrible  tyrant  of  anti- 
quity ;  nay  further,  that  it  has  been  guilty  of  a  more 
extensive  destruction  of  human  happiness,  in  the  short, 
space  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  tlian  was  accom- 
plished by  the  united  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  Cali- 
gula, and  Domitian. 

It  would  take  volumes  to  describe  the  consequences 
of  this  fatal  measure ;  a  short  summary  must  there- 
fore suffice. 

The  first  to  feel  the  baneful  eflects  of  the  Bill  of 
1819,  was  the  same  class  as  had  been  the  first  to  derive 
advantage  from  tliat  of  1797,  namely,  the  farmers.  As 
the  Bank,  in    order  to  provide  against  the  new  gold 
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coin  being  all  regularly  drawn  out  of  its  coffers  as  fast 
as  it  was  coined ,  proceeded  to  call  in  its  superabundant 
issues  of  paper,  and  thereby  to  lessen  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation  throughout  the  country,  the  value 
of  the  Currency  began  to  rise,  when  prices  necessarily 
fell  in  the  different  markets.  This  happened  even  pre* 
viously  to  the  passing  of  PeeFs  Bill ;  because  the  paper 
money  required  to  be  adjusted  in  some  degree  in  value 
to  that  of  the  gold  money  about  to  be  sent  into  circu- 
lation, and  long  preparations  for  that  purpose  were 
necessary,  before  the  Bank  could  venture  to  resume  its 
payments  with  any  tolerable  safety.  The  progressive 
contraction  of  the  Currency,  thus  effected  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank,  rendering  money  more  and  more 
scarce  daily,  caused  a  progressive  fall  of  prices  in  the 
markets,  obliging  every  farmer  to  sell  a  larger  and 
larger  quantity  of  agricultural  produce,  than  he  had 
ever  calculated  upon  in  taking  his  iarm,  to  enable  him 
to  make  good  his  engagements  of  rent  and  taxes.  This 
continued  till  at  last  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of  what 
was  raised  upon  the  farm,  and  even  more,  was  swallowed 
up  by  these  engagements,  and  that  if  they  were  to  be 
fulfilled  there  was  nothing  whatsoever  left  for  the  farmer 
and  his  family  to  live  upon.  In  this  cruel  predicament, 
the  immense  mass  of  persons  who  compose  the  tenantry 
of  England,  were  saved  from  destruction  solely  by 
their  landlords,  who,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
voluntarily  consented  to  relinquish  a  large  proportion 
of  rent  owing  to  them,  without  which  the  farmers  must 
all  have  been  speedily  involved  in  one  common  ruin. 
Rents  were  lowered  20,  30,  and  even  40  and  60  per 
cent,  upon  inferior  soils,  landowners  submitting  to  this 
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enormous  sacrifice  of  the  fee-simple  of  their  property  in 
favour  of  their  tenants,  though  their  family  hurthens  and 
obligations  charged  upon  it  all  remained  the  same.  Still 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  indu&trious  and 
happy  people  were  irretrievably  ruined.  Meanwhile 
the  distress  of  the  farmers  extended  to  trades  of  every 
description,  creating  innumerable  bankruptcies ;  the 
pressure  becoming  at  length  so  severe  and  so  general, 
both  in  trade  and  agriculture,  that,  in  1822,  Ministers 
lost  courage  ;  and,  being  afraid  to  proceed  any  further 
with  their  measure  then,  resolved  to  relax  it,  to  give 
the  nation  a  little  breathing  time  for  recovering  itself, 
in  the  hope  ihat  they  would  afterwards  be  able  to  put 
it  into  operation  again  with  renewed  vigour.  Peel's 
Bill  had  provided  that  all  issuing  of  one  and  two  pound 
notes,  whether  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Provincial 
Banks,  should  cease  entirely  in  May,  1823.  This  pre- 
caution was  absolutely  necessary,  to  guard  the  Bank 
against  a  constant  drain  of  its  gold  for  exportation, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  supply,  and  to  which 
nevertheless  it  would  have  been  certainly  liable,  had 
every  private  banker  been  allowed  to  circulate  small 
notes  at  pleasure,  to  lower  the  value  of  the  Currency, 
and  no  other  restraint  were  placed  upon  the  issues  of 
paper,  but  people's  own  discretion.  However,  Ministers 
now  determined  to  repeal  all  that  part  of  the  Bill  of 
1819,  which  confined  the  issuing  of  small  notes  to  the 
period  of  1823,  and  to  extend  the  privilege  for  ten  years 
longer,  tillJanuary,  1833;  and  they  procured  a  second 
Bill  to  bo  passed  by  Parliament  in  1822  for  that  purpose. 
This  was  another  fraud  upon  the  nation,  as  it  was 
one  likewise  upon  the  Bank. 
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For  the  Bank,  confiding  in  the  assurances  of  Minis* 
ters,  that  it  was  their  fixed  resolution  to  carry  Peel's 
Bill  into  full  effect  at  all  hazards,  had  accumulated  a 
vast  treasure  at  an  enormous  expense  for  that  purpose, 
and  now  found  this  treasure  thrown  upon  its  hands, 
and  of  little  use,  except  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  less  price 
than  it  had  cost.  The  Bank  was  therefore  quite  de- 
ceived, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  that  all 
its  exertions  up  to  this  period  to  meet  the  object  of 
Ministers  had  been  made  wholly  in  vain. 

Upon  the  nation,  indeed,  the  fraud  acted  far  more 
injuriously;  because,  the  encouragement  held  out  by 
tlie  Bill  of  1822,  to  Country  Bankers  to  increase  their 
issues  of  paper,  and  the  increase  which  accordingly 
ensued,  occasioned  once  more  a  lowering  of  the  value 
of  money,  and  a  rising  in  the  price  of  commodities  and 
property,  creating  illusory  hopes  in  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands, which  were  sure  to  be  ultimately  disappointed, 
as  likewise  to  cause  infinite  misery,  unless  Ministers 
intended  to  follow  up  their  present  Bill  by  a  permanent 
lowering  of  the  existing  metallic  standard,  and  thereby 
to  repeal  Peel's  Bill  altogether. 

Thousands  of  innocent  victims,  who  might  otherwise 
have  escaped,  now  fell  readily  into  the  pit  prepared  for 
them.  The  evil  tide  however  was  turned,  the  storm 
blew  off,  rents  began  to  advance,  as  farmers  obtained  a 
better  price  for  their  produce,  and  the  whole  country 
had  assumed  such  a  smiling  appearance  by  1825,  that, 
in  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  present  Lord  Goderich,  took  occasion, 
at  the  opening  of  his  budget,  to  congratulate  the  nation 
in  express  terms  upon  the  wonderfully  rapid  advances 
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towards  prosperity  which  it  had  iately  made,  to  which 
he  could  discover  no  assignable  Hmitationa. 

But,  lo  !  the  autumn  of  this  very  same  year  had  not 
expired,  when,  as  if  to  expose  the  flimsiness  of  such 
silly  boasting,  a  constant  drain  upon  the  Bank  exhaust- 
ing it  of  its  stock  of  gold,  was  at  length  succeeded  by  a 
run,  so  fearful  aud  alarming,  that  no  one  can  form  a 
conception  of  its  real  cliaracter,  who  has  not  read  the 
terrible  evidence  on  the  subject  which  has  been  lately 
laid  before  Parliament.  This  continued  without  inter- 
mission, till  the  Bank  had  no  more  gold  left,  but  just 
barely  sufficient  to  pay  its  way  with  for  another  day. 
Tliis,  too,  is  what  Mr.  Huskisson  (who  had  contributed 
as  much  as  any  one  to  the  lighting  such  a  train  of  mis- 
chief,) meant,  when  he  flippantly,  and  with  levity  so 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  designated  the  nation  as  having 
been  brought  to  within  24  hours  of  barter. 

In  such  imminent  peril  as  that  to  which  the  Bank 
saw  itself  now  reduced,  solely  by  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  fully  sensible  as  it  was  of  the  danger  to 
public  tranquillity,  were  things  pushed  to  extremities, 
so  as  to  compel  it  lo  close  its  doors,  and  thus  to  declare 
openly  its  own  insolvency,  it  turned  naturally  to  Minis- 
ters for  assistance,  and  asked  for  a  new  Restriction. 
This  was  a  less  evil  by  far  than  a  positive  avowal  of  in- 
solvency, and  therefore  the  Bank  was  right  in  making 
the  application,  as  Ministers  were  on  their  side  wrong 
in  rejecting  it,  unless  they  had  been  prepared  with 
some  better  remedy  for  averting  a  calamity  wliich  was 
obviously  fast  approaching,  and  which,  if  not  stopped 
in  due  season,  was  sure  to  involve  the  entire  kingdom 
I  in  confusion,  and  lead  to  consequences  which  every 
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good  man  must  dread  to  think  of.  Bot  all  the  conso* 
lation  that  the  Bank  derived  from  its  application  was, 
that  Ministers  declined  granting  a  Restriction,  sug- 
gesting instead  a  course  for  the  Bank  to  take,  which 
would  have  ultimately  produced  one,  if  it  did  not  first 
cause,  as  was  far  more  likely,  that  very  convulsion 
throughout  the  nation,  which  it  was  the  chief  object  of 
the  Bank,  in  proposing  a  Restriction,  to  prevent.  The 
recommendation  of  Ministers  was,  that  the  Bank  should 
close  its  doors  at  once,  giving  notice  on  the  outside, 
that  though  it  was  unable  to  continue  its  payments  for 
the  present,  yet  that  it  was  its  intention  to  resume  them 
almost  immediately  upon  some  certain  day. 

The  only  reasonable  way  to  account  for  so  dangerous 
a  recommendation  as  this,  coming  directly  from  Minis- 
ters, is,  to  suppose  that  they  had  no  objection  to  a  Re- 
striction, provided  it  could  be  brought  about  in  a  cir- 
cuitous manner,  without  committing  them,  or  involving 
them  in  any  of  the  responsibility  or  odium  attaching  to 
such  a  measure.  The  safety  of  the  nation  was  of  little 
importance,  when  put  into  comparison  with  their  own 
private  characters. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Bank  with  great  prudence  re- 
jected their  advice,  and  appears  to  have  acted  with  per- 
fect integrity  throughout  the  whole  of  the  business.  It 
was  impossible  for  it  to  promise  to  resume  its  payments, 
and  to  be  certain  at  the  same  time  of  having  the  power 
to  fulfil  the  engagement;  rather,  therefore,  than  put 
forth  a  statement  to  the  public,  which  might  in  the  end 
prove  untrue,  it  preferred  going  on  with  its  payments 
to  the  last  shilling. 

The  imbecility,  if  not  actual  dishonesty,  of  Ministers, 
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is  on  the  other  hand  equally  striking.  Though  they 
declined  the  proposal  of  the  Bank,  they  had  no  remedy 
or  plan  of  their  own  to  offer  in  its  place,  nor  had  they, 
in  fact,  any  one  single  thing  to  suggest  for  the  emer- 
gency, hut  simply  that  the  Bank  should  commit  a  fraud, 
replete  with  hazard  and  peril  to  every  body,  and  wholly 
without  an  object,  unless  Ministers  hoped  that  the  Bank 
might  contrive  by  this  kind  of  proceeding  to  extort  a 
Restriction  from  Parliament,  which  themselves  dared 
not  grant.  Chance  seems  to  have  been  their  only  de- 
pendance ;  and  chance  alone  saved  them,  the  Bank,  and 
the  nation.  A  box  of  old  one  pound  notes,  intended 
to  have  been  destroyed  long  before,  but  laid  aside  in  a 
corner,  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  clerk  in  the 
Bank.  These  notes  were  immediately  brought  forward, 
and  as  happily  no  one  objected  to  taking  them,  they 
answered  the  same  purpose  as  sovereigns ;  by  these 
means  time  was  gained  ;  when  shortly  afterwards  the 
run  subsided,  and  the  storm  passed  quietly  off:  not 
however  before  the  danger  had  reached  a  point  to  make 
the  boldest  man  tremble  for  consequences ;  since  one 
day  more  only  of  the  same  demand  for  gold  was  want- 
ing to  produce  a  catastrophe  that  might  have  shaken 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  to  atoms.  A  convulsion 
which  M'ould  have  terminated  in  universal  confusion, 
and  probably  pillage,  was  thus  fortunately  averted  ; 
not  by  the  wisdom  of  Ministers,  nor  by  any  even  the 
slightest  precaution  taken  by  them  to  guard  against  it, 
but  simply  by  one  of  those  extraordinary  accidents 
which  Providence  at  times  allows  in  favour  of  the 
wicked,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  effecting  their 
more  certain   and  irremediable  overthrow.     Ministers 
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^^  e  will  now  endeavour,  bv  stating  a  few  leading 
particulars,  to  exemplify  shortly  what  that  Bill  has  in 
point  of  fact  done. 

The  Public  Debt,  at  the  termination  of  the  war, 
amounted  to  about  850  millions  of  nominal  pounds,  but 
to  425  millions  only  of  real  ones,  as  before  shewn.  Peel's 
Bill,  which  converted  this  debt  of  850  millions  nominal 
paper  |[>ounds,  worth  but  10^.  each,  into  the  same  num- 
ber of  rejil  gold  ones,  worth  205.,  added  to  it  at  one 
stroke  425  millions  gold  sterling  pounds  :  from  which  a 
consequcmce  has  resulted  such  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  ;  that  the  nation,  which  was  already  saddled 
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with  an  almost  intolerable  burthen  of  debt,  incurred 
during  its  long  protracted  struggle  with  France,  which 
it  was  before  extremely  difficult  to  bear,  is  now,  by 
having  so  raonatroua  an  addition  tacked  on,  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  decrepitude,  weakness,  and  embarrass- 
ment, in  its  financial  concerns,  that  no  hope  is  left  of  its 
ever  having  the  power  to  get  rid  of  any  portion  of  the 
jirincipat  by  fair  means,  and  serious  doubts  are  also 
entoi'taincd  by  many  as  to  its  being  possible  to  continue 
payment  even  of  the  interest  much  longer.  Meanwhile, 
being  thus  crippled  in  its  resources,  it  sees  itself  effec- 
ttinlly  disabled  from  ever  venturing  to  take  up  arms, 
however  necessary  this  may  be  for  its  own  protection, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  shameful  and  desperate 
expedient  of  defrauding  its  creditors,  and  perhaps 
striking  off  its  public  debt  altogether. 

Peel's  Bill  doubled  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of 
all  the  taxes,  so  that  the  nation,  in  spite  of  reductions 
nominally  made  to  the  extent  of  34  millions  per  annum 
since  the  war,  has  been  paying,  and  still  does  pay, 
virtually  a  larger  annual  sum  in  taxes,  than  it  paid 
during  the  whole  of  that  long  and  proverbially  expeu- 
flive  contest.  The  taxes  in  1815  were  nominally  78  mil- 
lions, amounting  really  to  only  39  millions.  In  1833, 
they  are  really  44  millions. 

It  doubled  likewise  all  private  contracts  and  obliga- 
tions between  man  and  man,  a  far  more  serious  affair 
than  doubling  the  public  ones,  because  the  weight  of 
people's  public  engagements  seldom  bears  any  sort  of 
proportion  to  that  of  their  private  ones,  as  may  be 
readily  proved  by  any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  what  he  owes  upon  mortgage,  bond,  leasei 
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or  simple  contract,  with  what  he  has  to  pay  to  the  Go- 
vernment  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  The  sum  charged  upon 
the  public  debtor,  for  which  he  had  received  no  value, 
was,  as  before  stated,  425  millions  :  but  the  sum 
charged  upon  the  private  debtor,  for  which  he  had 
received  no  value  either,  amounted  probably  to  as  much 
in  the  aggregate,    as  2000  millions,*  if  not  to  more, 

*  A  writer  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  June,  1833,  has  proved 
by  official  documents  that  the  price  of  commodities,  raw  and  manu^K^tured 
taken  together,  has  fallen  upon  an  average  50  per  cent.,  and  that  the  value 
of  money  has  been  exactly  doubled,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  as  is  as- 
serted in  these  pages.  The  loss  sustained  by  debtors  in  consequence  is 
estimated  by  him  at  no  less  a  sum  than  1500  millions  sterling ;  which  he 
reckons  thus :  annual  taxation  50  millions ;  annual  interest  upon  monied 
obligations  of  fixed  amount  and  permanent  character,  such  as  mortgages, 
annuities,  bond  and  judgment  debts,  and  other  engagements  bearing  inte- 
rest, 50  millions  more,  in  all  100  millions,  the  principal  of  which  taken  at 
'20  years  purchase,  amounts  to  2000  millions  ;  outstanding  engagements  of 
a  temporary  character,  consisting  of  commercial  bills,  and  book  debts,  he 
places  at  1000  milHons  more,  making  in  all  3000  millions,  worth  only 
1500  in  paper,  but  to  which  another  1500  millions  was  added  by  Peel's 
Bill.  Had  he  included  the  rent  of  land,  which  he  has  omitted,  and  the 
produce  of  the  colonies,  particularly  the  West  Indies,  the  whole  of  which 
have  been  rendered  valueless  by  that  Bill,  he  might  fairly  have  added  an- 
other 1 000  millions,  making  the  actual  loss  sustained  by.  the  industrious 
and  debtor  side  of  the  community  amount  to  2000  millions,  all  which  has 
been  fraudulently  transferred  to  their  creditors,  without  the  latter  having 
paid  the  slightest  value  for  it.  This  calculation  would  make  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  private  debts  only,  including  the  annual  taxes  not  applied  in  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  excluding  the  remainder, 
amount  to  nearly  1500  millions,  which  is  the  sum  that  Mr.  Thomas  Att- 
wood  estimates  it  at ;  it  is  however  probably  more  than  less,  nor  does  the 
author  see  any  reason  for  changing  his  opinion,  that,  if  it  were  possible  to 
count  it  acciurately,  it  would  be  found  to  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  2000 
millions.  The  writer  in  the  "  New  Monthly  "  characterizes  the  monstrous 
fraud  and  robbery  perpetrated  upon  the  debtor  side  of  the  community  in 
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supposing  every  debt  in  existence  throughout  the  king- 
dom to  be  accurately  counted.  Each  small  mecha- 
nic, who  owed  his  20/.  or  30/.  had  his  debt  increased  to 
40/.  or  60/.,  without  his  suspecting  the  cheat,  or  know- 
ing any  thing  at  all  in  fact  about  the  matter,  beyond 
the  increased  difficulty  which  he  soon  experienced  in 
having  to  raise  so  much  more  money ;  finding  to  his 
cost,  in  addition,  that  his  employers  having  been  served 
in  the  same  way  with  their  debts,  as  he  had  been  with 
his,  and  having  been  thus  rendered  unable  to  afford 
more  than  half  the  quantity  either  of  wages,  or  of  work, 
which  they  used  to  do,  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  make 
provision  for  doubled  payments,  out  of  halved  means. 

Through  this  mysterious  contrivance  a  secret  aliena- 
tioD  of  capital  was  set  in  constant  and  regular  motion, 


emphatic  but  Just  terms :  he  acquits  the  creditor  party  of  actual  guilt  in 
accomplishing  this  great  revolution  in  properly,  "  only  because  he  will  not 
believe  it  to  have  been  brought  about  intentionally  for  the  purposes  of  gain 
by  any  of  itE  contrivers— ^however  greatly  some  of  them  have  since  profited 
by  it,  through  the  doubling  in  value  of  their  own  enormous  monied  in- 
comea.")  He  adds,  however,  that,  "  in  all  else  but  the  animiti  furandt, 
it  liaji  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  complete  an  act  of  legal  robbery, 
as  any  sentence  of  direct  confiscation  that  revolittionary  or  despotic  power 
ever  pronounced."  Mark,  however,  whatthia  same  writer  says  in  conclusion, 
to  coDsolethe  industrious  classes  wlioin  he  admits  to  have  been  thus  secretly 
pluiidcrcd  of  their  property  by  their  creditors  to  the  extent  of  1500  millions, 
and  of  which  their  creditors  are  now  in  possession.  He  coolly  lelk  them  !n  a 
note,  after  fully  admitting  all  thij,  that  it  is  too  late  now  Ut  compel  restitu- 
tion from  the  creditors  of  any  part  of  this  immense  property,  which  for  rca- 
.  ■ons  of  general  expediency  ought  to  be  permanently  secured  to  those  who 
have  obtained  possession  of  it  by  such  dishonest  means.  Pretty  notions  of 
public  morality  and  justice  these  I  But  such  is  the  morality  of  the  classes 
who  boast  moat  of  their  education,  and  who  are  for  exalting  themselves 
o  the  station  of  teachers,  and  woiUd  be  governors  of  the  people. 
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which  has  been  gradually  transferring  it  from  the  hands 
of  persons  in  business,  who  find  employment  for  the 
population «  to  those  of  fundholders,  annuitants,  tax- 
receiverss  mortgagees,  and  others,  who,  living  upon 
fixed  incomes  in  money,  find  it  in  a  much  less  degree  : 
a  moiety  of  the  national  capital  embarked  in  produc- 
tion, the  chief,  indeed  it  may  be  said  almost  the  only, 
dependance  of  the  industrious  classes  for  obtaining 
their  bread «  having  been  actually  assigned  away  firom 
them  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  as  if  the  object  of  our 
Rulers  had  been«  when  the  nation's  productive  services 
were  most  reijuired,  for  assisting  it  in  disencumbering 
itself  of  its  prodigious  load  of  Public  Debt,  to  deprive 
it  of  all  powers  of  production;  and  the  true  way  to  get 
a  man  out  of  his  difiiculties,  who  is  already  too  heavily 
burthened  with  debt,  and  who  finds  himself  unexpect- 
edly saddled  with  a  fresh  debt,  equal  in  amount  to  his 
old  one,  is,  to  take  away  from  him  half  the  means 
which  he  before  possessed  for  paying  his  old  one. 

The  wide  distinction  which  prevails  between  mea- 
sures like  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  lowering  the  value-  of 
a  National  Currency,  and  those  of  Mr.  Peel  for  lifting 
one  up,  thus  becomes  readily  perceptible. 

The  first  appear  to  be  in  their  nature  quite  simple, 
and  easy  of  attainment,  whenever  a  Government  is 
wicked  enough  to  propose  them,  if  the  industrious 
classes,  who  always  form  a  majority  of  the  people,  be 
but  dishonestly  inclined,  or  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
what  their  Government  is  about.  Robbery  of  creditors, 
is  a  robbery  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger  party ;  of 
the  few  by  the  many  ;  of  the  rich  by  the  poor.  It  is  a 
proceeding  which  is  sure  to  be  palatable  to  every  dis- 
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tressed  and  indigent  person,  whose  morality  is  of  80 
loose  an  order  as  to  make  him  regardless  of  applying 
his  neighbour's  money  to  his  own  use.  It  serves 
moreover  as  a  gift  to  productive  industry,  which 
thrives  upon  it,  aa  people  generally  do  thrive,  who 
can  manage,  without  detection,  to  get  their  hands 
well  into  the  pockets  of  others;  and  national  prosperity 
for  a  time  is  the  consequence.  There  is  besides  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  getting  at  the  money  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  debtors,  for  it  has  been  already 
paid,  and  is  in  the  debtor's  own  possession,  who  wants 
merely  the  authority  of  Goveniraent  to  retain  it,  and 
make  it  his  own.  That  being  once  given,  the  robbery 
is  completed,  and  the  whole  aH'air  is  ended;  when  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  two  or  three  years  only,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  render  it  a  matter  of  greater  public 
morality  to  perpetuate  tiie  fraud,  than  to  attempt  a 
redress  of  injuries  by  undoing  it.  The  practice  of  de- 
basing national  currencies  by  various  schemes,  such  as 
clipping  the  coin,  or  altering  its  denomination,  has 
therefore  been  common  in  all  ages,  where  Governments 
have  found  the  fraud  convenient,  and  where  they  have 
been  tempted  to  commit  it,  by  seeing  the  people  so 
immoral,  or  so  blind,  as  to  be  willing  to  suffer  it  to  pass 
with  impunity :  but  to  the  English  Government  supe- 
rior credit  is  unquestionably  due,  for  having  carried 
this  kind  of  iniquity  further  than  all  others. 

The  lifting  up  of  a  National  Currency  above  its 
former  value  is  however  another  sort  of  business  alto- 
gether. This  operates  in  a  direction  the  very  reverse 
of  measures  for  lowering  one,  and  is  a  thing  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  be  attained,  e-vcept  the  increase  be 
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trifling  in  amount,  such  as  two  or  three  per  cent.,  and 
even  then  it  will  press  with  great  hardship  upon  all 
distressed  persons.     To  lift  one  up  100  per  cent.,  as  it 
has  been  attempted  in  England,  is  utterly  impossible, 
for  the  social  system  itself  will  go  to  pieces  long  before 
the  affair  can  be  finally  settled,  and  seal  the  ruin  of 
everj-  body-     Robbery  of  debtors,  is  a  robbery  of  the 
poor  and  needy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich,  and  is  con- 
tradistinguishable  from  a  robbery  of  creditors,  by  the 
greater  amount  of  misery  which  it  occasions  on  one 
side,  with  less  of  happiness  on  the  other.     To  deprive 
creditors  of  half  their  due  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  to  take  away  from  them  merely  so   much 
superfluous  cash,  which  only  curtails  them  of  half  their 
enjoyments  \nthout  actually  ruining  them.     A  moiety 
still  remains.     But  to  force  debtors  to  pay  their  cre- 
ditors double  the  sum  which  they  have  borrowed,  is  in 
most  cases  to  strip  them  of  every  farthing  they  possess 
in  the  world,  and  to  reduce  them  to  beggary.    Which 
of  the  two  measures  is  in  itself  the  most  rascally  it  is 
immaterial  to  determine;    they  are   perhaps  both   of 
them  equally  so,  but  tlie  latter  one  is  incalculably  the 
most  revolting  to  humanity ;  it  is  also  the  most  sense- 
less, such  as  no  man  but  an  idiot  would  even  dream 
of,  because  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  into  full  exe- 
cution ;   inasmuch  as  it  will  be  constantly  subtracting 
from  the  powers  of  productive  industry;   and  unless 
debtors    immediately  discharge    their  doubled    debts 
the  moment  the   order  is  made   upon    them   by  Go- 
vernment,   every  year  that  passes   will   render  them 
less   solvent ;    whilst  the   whole   affair  being  an   at- 
tempt by  the  weaker  party  in  the  nation,  to  rob  the 
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more  numerous  and  the  strongest,  it  ia  sure  to  be 
resisted  at  last,  and  as  certainly  defeated,  long  before 
any  considerable  portion  of  these  doubled  debts  is 
finally  disposed  of. 

It  is  marked  further  with  this  peculiar  distinction 
from  a  similar  fraud  practised  upon  creditors,  that 
time  does  not  operate,  as  in  this  latter  case,  as  a  moral 
bar  to  re-opening  the  entire  transaction  at  some  future 
day.  With  creditors  the  business  is  settled  at  once, 
the  money  having  been  all  paid,  which  gives  rise  in- 
stantaneously to  such  a  multitude  of  fresh  arrangements 
in  every  department  of  industry,  that  an  extremely 
short  period  of  time  only  is  wanting,  as  was  before 
observed,  to  make  it  most  expedient  and  wise  on  public 
grounds  to  continue  things  as  they  are.  But  with 
debtors  it  is  otherwise ;  the  money  is  not  paid,  but 
only  ordered  to  be  paid,  and  so  long  as  it  remains 
unpaid,  the  debtor  has  a  fair  moral  right  to  evade  the 
fraud  put  upon  him  if  he  can.  There  stand  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  425  millions,  with  which 
the  public  debtor  has  been  charged,  though  he  never 
received  any  value,  still  unpaid ;  there  stands  also  an 
infinite  number  of  private  debts,  with  which  individuals 
have  been  charged,  and  for  which  they  have  received 
no  value,  still  unpaid  likewise,  in  the  shape  of  family 
settlements,  and  other  incumbrances  upon  land, 
serving  as  an  impediment  to  further  reductions  in 
rent  being  made,  such  as  nevertheless  must  be  made, 
and  cannot  be  deferred  much  longer,  however  hard  it 
may  be  for  the  overburdened  landlord  to  make  them. 
Payment  of  these  has,  for  the  most  part,  hitherto  been 
postponed,  in  the  hope  of  better  times  arising  to  render 
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it  more  easy,  but  each  successive  year  has  only  added  to 
the  difficulty,  and  the  man  who  has  to  pay  them  finds 
at  last,  that  if  they  are  still  to  be  paid  in  full,  accord- 
ing; to  the  provisions  of  Peel's  Bill,  he  is  sure  to  be 
ultinnitely  ruined.      It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
writers  in  the  Westminster  Review,  the  Times  News- 
papor,  and  other  democratic  journals,  tlie  chief  object 
o(  whoso  pa(;cs  always  is  to  prove  the  surprising  advan- 
tage's which  accrue  from  raising  the  value  of  money, 
to  n^prosont  the  necessity  for  now  rigidly  enforcing  t 
punctual   discharge  of   these  doubled  debts,    by  the 
unhappy  people  who  owe  them,  to  prevent  injustice 
being  done  to  subsequent  debtors,  whose  claims  have 
iiriMtMi  since  1819,  and  who  in  their  turn  stand  a  chance 
of  being  defrauded,  if  Peers  Bill  be  repealed.     But 
what  rtnil  sense  is  there  in  such  an  argument,  unless 
the  t>ld  tlel>tors  had  all  submitted  to  the  fraud  endea- 
vounul  to  l>o  ini|H)sed  upon  them,  as  quietly  as  creditors 
wen'  obligtHl  to  do  on  a  former  occasion,  by  actual 
puvnient  of  their  debts.    The  man  whose  debt  is  at  the 
present  moment  unpaid,  and  who  has  thus  been  suf- 
fered to  renmin  in  possession  of  his  property,  retains 
aUo  his  moral  right  to  keep  it  if  he  can,  in  defiance 
both  of  the  detoruiination  of  Government  to  take  it 
away  frtun  him,  and  of  the  attempts  of  any  one  who, 
under  the  sanetitm  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  may  employ 
tht»  forms  of  law  to  dis{>ossess  him.     What  indeed  is  it 
to  him,  that,  in  the  year  1819,  an  unjust  Government 
agreed  to  bestow  his  property  upon  other  persons,  and 
that  these  other  persons  have  ever  since  thought  proper 
to  treat  it  as  their  own,  and  have  altered  their  family 
arrangoments  accordingly  ?    This  is  no  answer  to  the 
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injured  debtor.  A  creditor,  who,  relying  upon  the 
guarantee  of  such  a  Government,  has,  upon  the  faith 
of  it,  been  so  dealing  with  his  neighbour's  property, 
stands  upon  the  same  moral  footing,  as  do  all  those  who 
claim  under  him,  with  the  man  who  purchases  an 
estate,  upon  false  representations  of  title,  wliose 
dealings  with  it,  all  go  for  nothing,  into  whosesoever 
hands  it  may  have  been  assigned,  the  moment  restitu- 
tion is  ordered  to  the  lawfti!  owner.  The  Government 
has  no  moral  right  to  enforce  its  own  original  wrong. 
There  is  neither  justice,  nor  equity,  nor  even  a  shadow 
of  public  expediency  to  be  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
declaring  that  the  national  debtors,  now  in  1833,  are 
fairly  chargeable  with  more  than  they  were  in  1819,  or 
that  they  ought  to  be  made  accountable  to  any  one  for 
a  single  farthing  beyond  the  sum  they  originally 
borrowed  and  agreed  for  with  the  persons  lending. 

Lapse  of  time,  therefore,  forms  no  sound  argument 
against  a  repeal  of  Peel's  Bill,  so  far  as  It  relates  to 
debtors,  whose  debts  were  contracted  before  1819,  and 
which  still  remain  unpaid  ;  nor  indeed  will  it  be  found 
a  very  strong  one,  even  as  it  regards  debtors,  whose 
debts  have  been  contracted  since  that  period,  if  the  fact 
be,  as  is  herein  insisted,  and  as  we  shall  endeavour  to 
prove,  that  these  latter  debts  have  all  been  incurred 
upon  a  fictitious  scale  of  prices  and  rental,  and  an 
artiBcial  value  of  property  throughout  the  kingdom, 
caused  entirely  by  an  incessant  and  destructive  struggle 
between  landowners,  farmers,  and  labourers,  as  well  as 
amongst  all  working  people,  each  trying  to  keep  his 
head  above  the  level  to  which  all  6nd  themselves  pro- 
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gressively  sinking,  and  which  PeeFs  Bill  has  marked 
out  for  them  as  their  ultimate  destination.* 

But  the  chief  circumstance  after  all,  which  places  the 
final  settlement,  how  long  so  ever  attempted,  of  a  mea- 
sure like  Peel's  Bill,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power, 
is,  the  diversion  which  it  causes  of  capital,  before  em- 
ployed in  production,  from  the  laborious  and  working 
part  of  the  population.  It  is  seldom  that  the  working 
classes  at  best  have  more  than  what  is  barely  sufficient 
to  provide  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life  : — to  take 
away  from  their  employers  half  the  capital  which  em- 
ploys them,  is  to  deprive  the  working  classes  of  half 
the  money  which  used  to  circulate  amongst  them,  and 
to  strip  them  of  half  their  little  earnings  and  comforts ; 
which,  in  their  very  limited  circumstances,  is  in  fact  to 
reduce  them  to  utter  destitution  and  misery.  The  ter- 
rible consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  Peel's  Bill, 
according  to  this  last  view  of  it,  are  as  yet  seen  only  in 
their  infancy,  and  at  a  distance,  because  the  evil  has 
been  in  a  great  degree  hitherto  averted  by  enormous 
sacrifices  of  capital  voluntarily  made  by  landowners 
and  farmers.     To  Peel's  Bill,   however,  the  late  fires 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  has  illustrated  this  artificial  state  of  prices,  and 
the  way  in  which  individuals  press  upon  one  another ;  by  stating  that  it  is 
a  common  custom  in  business  to  charge  retail  prices  nearly  as  high  as 
those  which  existed  during  the  war,  though  the  wholesale  prices  have 
fallen  one-half.  He  says  that  "  the  blacksmith  pays  now  less  than  one- 
half  for  the  iron,  and  yet  he  charges  the  full  price  for  the  horse  shoes  ;  and 
although  he  might  appear  to  be  thus  doing  well,  if  you  examine  him,  you 
will  quickly  find  that,  partly  from  deficiency  of  employment,  and  partly  from 
bad  debts,  he  cannot  do  so  well  now  as  he  did  when  he  paid  double  the 
price  for  his  iron." 
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may  all  be  traced.  These  have  been  put  a  atop  to  for 
a  time  solely  by  sacriBces  on  the  part  of  farmers,  who 
in  most  places  have  been  obliged  to  promise  higher 
wages,  though  unable  to  pay  them,  except  by  sinking 
a  part  of  their  own  capitals.  But  sacrifices  of  this 
description  cannot  go  on  for  ever,  The  farmer's  capital 
is  wasting  daily;  when  that  is  exhausted,  as  it  soon 
will  be,  the  rent  of  the  landowner  will  disappear  along 
with  it ;  and  then  the  frightful  condition  to  which  a 
great  nation  has  been  reduced  will  shew  itself  in  its  real 
and  most  appalling  form. 

From  these,  and  similar  reflections,  which  will  rea- 
dily suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  he 
will  at  once  perceive  the  reason  why  Governments, 
though  ever  so  ready  to  lay  liold  of  people's  money,  by 
alterations  made  in  the  National  Currency,  whenever  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  committing  the  fraud  occurs, 
never  think,  of  attacking  the  industrious  and  working 
portion  of  their  subjects,  by  raising  its  value,  but  always 
confine  their  plunder  to  the  non-working  part,  by  lower- 
ing it.  No  ruler,  however  wicked  or  arbitrary,  wan- 
tonly subverts  his  own  authority.  A  Government  must 
liave  its  members  all  entirely  composed  of  usurers  and 
money-lenders,  so  greedy  of  gain  as  to  be  utterly  blind 
to  future  consequences,  before  the  idea  of  taking  such 
a  step  as  that  of  raising  its  national  currency  100  per 
cent,  could  enter  into  its  contemplation :  and  even  then, 
the  real  character  of  the  Government  would  require  the 
disguise  of  popular  forms  and  the  representative  system, 
to  let  it  seem  as  if  the  people  were  themselves  the  au- 
thors of  the  whole  measure,  and  were  alone  responsible 
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for  consequences,  before  the  usurers  could  venture  to 
make  the  attempt  with  the  slightest  prospect  of  impunity. 
The  English  Government  alone  unites  the  several  qua- 
lifications required  for  conceiving  and  attempting  this 
monstrous  piece  of  iniquity.  No  other,  differently  con- 
stituted, would  have  had  the  heart  to  imagine  such 
a  scheme,  no  other  would  have  believed  it  possible  to 
prosecute  it  with  safety  to  the  end  :  and  to  it  accord- 
ingly belongs  the  sole  honour  of  having  committed  an 
act,  which,  joining  the  extreme  of  folly  to  the  extreme 
of  cruelty,  has  no  parallel  for  wickedness  in  all  history, 
having  been  productive  of  more  human  misery  than 
any  other  act  ever  before  known,  and  sinking  the  atro- 
cities of  every  former  Government,  Republican,  Regal, 
or  Imperial,  entirely  in  the  shade. 

But  the  usurers  and  money-lenders  will  be  sure  to 
perish  at  last,  in  the  very  toils  which  they  have  pre- 
pared for  others : 


neque  cniin  lex  squior  ulla  est, 


^     »» 


Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua. 

By  doubling  the  public  debt,  and  thus  lifting  it  up  to 
sjuch  an  enormous  amount  above  the  public  resources 
applicable  to  meet  it,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  nation  ever  to  discharge  the  principal,  they  have 
cut  away  from  the  fundholder,  and  from  themselves, 
the  only  security  on  which  their  claims  rested,  the  abi- 
lity of  their  debtor  to  pay  them.  Few  persons  are  so 
preposterous  as  to  expect  now  that  any  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  debt  of  more  than  800  millions  will  be  ever 
got  rid  of  fairly,  if  it  is  to  be  discharged  in  the  present 
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gold  carrency  :  they  will  however  do  well  to  remember, 
that  if  all  security  for  the  principal  has  been  thns  anni- 
hilated, as  seems  incontrovertibly  to  be  the  case,  every 
effectual  security  for  a  continuance  of  the  payment  of 
the  interest  has  been  virtually  extinguished  at  the  same 
time  ;  for,  assuredly,  the  same  rule  governs  public  debts 
as  private  ones,  where  a  creditor,  who  has  once  lost  his 
security  for  recovering  his  principal,  soon  finds  that  he 
has  lost  also  his  cliance  of  getting  his  interest  much 
longer.  A  debt  of  800  million  pounds  in  sterling  gold 
is  too  vast  for  the  mind  to  embrace  in  its  calculations  ; 
it  surpasses  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world;  and 
has  been  reckoned  to  exceed  considerably  in  amount  a 
sum  borrowed  at  the  rate  of  a  crown  a  minute,  ever 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  is  fifteen  pountb 
an  hour,  day  and  night,  since  Adam  and  Eve  were  m 
Paradise. 

The  nation,  however,  is  at  length  beginning  to  open 
its  eyes  to  a  sense  of  its  situation.  Industrious  people 
are  quite  aware  that,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  exertions 
to  rise,  there  is  some  counteracting  power  which  keeps 
them  down,  sinking  the  value  of  their  possessions  daily, 
and  reducing  their  hopes  of  providing  for  their  families 
within  narrower  and  narrower  bounds  ;  and  as  this  state 
of  things  has  continued  for  many  years,  getting  progres- 
sively worse,  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  gradually 
forcing  itself  upon  their  understandings.  The  Demo- 
cratic press,  indeed,  is  constantly  exhibiting  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  expected  from  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
provisions  of  Peel's  Bill,  insisting  that  its  pressure  is  all 
over,  that  the  national  difficulties  which  remain,  arise 
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from  other  causes,  requiring  different  treatment,  and 
that  its  benefits  will  speedily  appear.  Still  the  nation, 
notwithstanding  such  assertions,  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly put  forward,  at  regular  periods  during  each 
passing  year,  has  hitherto  discovered  no  symptom  of 
amendment  whatsoever,  but  on  the  contrary,  sees  every 
where  the  most  irrefragable  evidence  of  increasing  and 
insurmountable  decline. 

With  respect  to  Peel's  Bill,  there  will  be  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  shewing,  that,  up  to  the  present  moment,  the 
Government  has  made  no  advance  whatsoever  towards 
an  accomplishment  of  its  intended  purpose.  Half  the 
capital  of  the  nation  has  been  annihilated,  and  an  in- 
conceivable amount  of  misery  incurred;  but  all  this 
property  has  been  wasted,  and  the  misery  has  been  en- 
uared  in  vain,  for  the  nation  is  no  nearer  to  a  termina- 
tion of  its  losses  and  sufferings,  than  it  was  in  1819. 
Though  an  average  reduction  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in 
the  rent  of  lands  that  were  let  up  to  their  full  value 
during  the  war,  has  already  been  made  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  though  the  fee-simple  of  the  landowners' 
property  is  already  to  that  extent  extinguished  and  gone, 
still  an  average  reduction  of  full  50  per  cent,  more  upon 
this  reduced  rental,  is  wanting,  to  enable  farmers  to 
save  the  remainder  of  their  nearly  exhausted  capitals, 
to  earn  a  reasonable  profit  in  business,  and  to  afford,  at 
the  same  time,  good  wages,  with  sufficient  employment 
to  the  labourers  in  husbandry.  To  effect  these  reduc- 
tions in  rent,  imperatively  called  for  by  circumstances 
still  more  now  than  even  in  1819,  a  repeal  of  Peel's  Bill 
is  indispensable,  though  how  to  repeal  it,  after  the  lapse 
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of  so  many  years,  and  so  many  new  contracts  having 
arisen  to  encumber  the  question,  without  committing 
greater  injustice  than  justice,  nobody  knows.  Repealed, 
nevertheless,  it  must  be,  and  without  committing  in- 
justice, too,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  entire  frame  of  so- 
ciety will  take  place,  when  the  whole  of  such  contracts, 
with  debts  of  all  descriptions,  will  be  utterly  swept 
away,  and  a  general  scramble  for  property  ensue. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

APPRECIATION  OF  THE   STANDARD   OF  VALUE   CONTINUBD. 

DOCUMENTS    SHEWING    ITS    EFFECT. STATE    OF  THE 

PROPRIETORS    OF    LAND   IN   THE    WEST   INDIES    AND   IN 
IRELAND. 

The  following  document,  which  was  published  in 
Birmingham  in  1831,  and  is  here  inserted  verbatim, 
will  explain  the  operation  of  Peel's  Bill,  as  it  affects  the 
dealers  in,  and  makers  of,  manufactured  goods,  as  well 
as  the  wages  and  comforts  of  working  people,  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom. 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  HARDWARE, 
MANUFACTURED    IN    AND     NEAR     BIRMINGHAM. 


DESCRIPTION. 


- 


Anyils 

Awls,  polished  Liverpool 
Bed  AcrewBf  6  inches  long 
Bolts  for  doors,  6  inches 
Braces  for  Carpenters,  12 

bits 

Bits,  tinned,  for  bridles 
Buttons  for  coats  .     .     . 
Battonsfor  waistcoats.  &c. 
Cunr  combs,  6  barred    . 
Canalesticks.  6  in.  brass 
Commode  knobs,  brass, 

8  inches 

Fijing  pans      .... 
Hinges,  cast  butts,  1  inch 
Shoe  hammers,  No.  0 
Latches  for  doors,  bright 

thumb 

Looks  for  doors,  iron  rim, 

6  inches 

Locks  forguns,8ingle  roller 
Plated  stirrups      .     .    . 
Sad.  irons,  &c  other  castings 
Shovel  &  tongs,  fire-irons 
Tinned  table  spoons  .     . 
Trace  chains    .... 
Vices  for  blacksmiths,  &o. 
Japanned  tea-trajs,  SO  in. 
Iron  wire,  No.  6.  .    .    . 
Brasiwire 


Pricis  in  1818. 


$, 
25 

2 
18 

6 

9 
5 

4 
2 
2 
2 

4 

25 
0 
6 


d. 

0  per  cwt. 
6  per  gross 
0  per  gross 
0  perdoz. 

0  per  set 
0  perdos. 
6  per  gross 
0  per  gross 
9  per  doz. 
1 1  per  pair 

0  per  doz. 

0  per  cwt. 

10  per  doz. 

9  perdoz. 


2  3  per  doz. 

38  0  per  doz. 

6  0  each 

4  6  per  pair 

22  6  per  cwt. 

1  0  per  pair 

17  0  per  gross 

28  0  per  cwt. 

30  0  per  cwt. 

4  6  each 

16  0  per  bundle 

1  10  per  lb. 


Pricsi  in  18S4. 


«. 
20 

2 
15 

5 

6 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 

3 

ii 

0 

3 


d. 

0  per  cwt. 
0  per  gross 
0  per  gross 
0  per  doz. 


5  per  set 
0  per  doz. 
0  per  gross 
0  per  gross 

6  per  doz. 
0  per  pair 

6  per  doz. 
0  per  cwt. 
7\  per  doz. 
9  per  doz. 

2     2  per  doz. 


32  0  per  doz. 

5  2  each 

3  9  per  pair 

20  0  per  cwt. 

1  0  per  pair 

1 5  0  per  gross 

25  0  per  cwt. 

tQ  0  per  cwt. 

3  0  each 

13  0  per  bundle 

1  4  per  lb. 


Pricbs  m  1818. 


«.  d. 

16  0  per  cwt. 

1  6  per  gross 
6  0  per  gross 

2  3  per  doz. 

4  2  per  set 

3  3  per  doz. 
3  0  pergixMS 
1  2  per  gross 
1  5*  per  dos. 
1  7  per  pair 

1  6  perdos. 

18  0  per  cwt. 

0  3f  per  doz. 

3  0  perdos. 


1     0  per  doz. 


FmicBs  IV  1898. 


15  0  percwt. 
1  9  pergross 
5  0  pergxtMS 

1  6  perdos. 

3  5  pn'seL 

2  6  per  dos. 
2  2  per  gross 
0  8  pergross 

0  11  perdos. 

1  9  perpair 

1  9  perdos. 

16  0  percwt. 
0  2f  per  dos. 

2  9  perdos. 

O  9  perdos. 


15  0  per  doz. 

1  10  each 

1  6  per  pair 
14  0  per  cwt. 

0  9  per  pair 
10  0  pergross 
19  6  percwt. 
22  0  percwt. 

2  0  each 

9  0  per  bundle 

1  0  per  lb. 


13  6  perdos. 

1  6  each 

1  1  per  pair 

11  6  percwt. 

0  6  perpair 
7  0  pergross 

16  6  percwt 

19  6  percwt. 

1  5  each 

7  Operbnndl* 

0  9  per  lb. 
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Tins  document  is  authentic,  and  it  furnishes  unde- 
niable evidence,  both  to  the  extent  of  loss  which  the 
working  classes  have  sustained  in  and  near  Birmingham, 
and  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  their  Mages  are  all 
being  secretly  conveyed  away  from  them  to  swell  the 
overgrown  fortunes  of  usurers,  loan-mongers,  and  other 
creditors,  who  live  upon  fixed  incomes  in  money,  and 
upon  the  taxes.  Improvements  in  machinery  may  have 
had  a  little  to  do  with  the  fall  in  price  of  acme  of  the  ar- 
ticles above  enumerated,  but  they  cannot  in  all.  It  is 
Peel's  Bill  alone  that  will  account  for  such  wholesale 
ruin ;  this  however  explains  every  thing.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive,  amidst  so  great  a  fell  in  the  prices  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  that  the  wages  of  working  people,  if  the 
same  number  get  employed,  must  have  fallen  one  half 
at  the  least,  to  enable  their  masters  to  supply  them 
with  as  much  employment  as  they  did  before,  but  the 
price  of  the  several  necessaries  of  life,  of  food,  lodging, 
firing,  &c.,  cannot  have  fallen  in  the  same  proportion, 
because  the  persons  who  supply  such  necessaries  are  so 
pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  their  doubled  debts, 
rents,  and  taxes,  that  they  are  forced  to  extort  high 
prices  for  every  thing  they  sell,  in  order  to  keep  off 
their  creditors,  with  the  tax-gatherer,  from  their  own 
doors :  nothing  therefore  can  be  more  clear,  than  that 
these  wages  of  the  working  people  are  not  really  pocket- 
ed by  the  landowner  or  the  farmer,  by  the  coal-owner 
or  his  lessee,  by  the  merchant,  the  ship-owner,  or  the 
master  manufacturer,  as  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  the 
case,  but  are  instantly  paid,  as  soon  as  received,  by 
these  several  master  producers  to  their  creditors,  public 
and  private,  whose  mortgage  runs  over  the  whole  pro- 
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ductive  industry  of  the  nation,  and  who  are  gradaally 
absorbing  every  thing.  Hear  what  Mr.  Thomas  Att^ 
wood  says  on  this  subject :  ^^  I  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  perhaps  50,000  honest  nailors.  I  have 
ascertained  from  their  own  mouths,  and  from  their 
masters'  books,  that  during  the  war  they  could  gain 
16^.  per  week  with  the  same  labour  as  it  now  took 
them  to  gain  8^.  per  week.  But  they  still  paid  3^.  per 
week  rent  for  their  cottage  and  shop,  the  same  as  they 
did  during  the  war.  Now  take  3$.  from  16^.,  and  it 
leaves  13^.  Take  3^.  from  8^.,  and  it  leaves  5s.  Did 
any  one  think  that  5^.  would  go  as  far  in  supporting  a 
working  man's  family  now,  as  13$.  did  during  the  war  ? 
The  thing  was  absurd ;  5^.  would  perhaps  go  as  far  as 
6^.,  or  possibly  as  7^.  But  here  was  a  clear  injury  of 
one-half  in  the  situation  of  these  honest,  poor  men."* 

The  way  however  in  which  Peel's  Bill  most  decidedly 
and  pointedly  attacks  the  vitals  of  the  state,  and  tends 
to  overthrow,  not  merely  every  ancient  institution,  but 
the  social  system  itself,  on  which  all  these,  with  the  pre- 
servation even  of  property,  entirely  depend,  will  be 
learned  best  by  investigating  the  actual  condition  of  our 
staple  master  producers,  the  owners,  and  occupiers  of 
the  soil,  those  whose  business  it  is  to  prepare  food  for 
the  rest  of  the  population,  who  form  in  fact  the  heart  of 
the  systenij  dispersing  its  life-blood  throughout  its  seve- 
ral arteries  and  veins  till  it  reaches  the  extremities,  and 
who  keep  the  whole  in  healthy  circulation* 

*  See  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood's  reply  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  the  debate  which 
took  place  at  Birmingham  between  these  two  gentlemen  relating  to  the 
Currency,  on  the  28th  and  29th  August,  1832. 
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Amongst  these  are  to  be  distinguished,  as  first  and 
foremost  in  suffering,  the  proprietors  of  land  in  our 
West  India  Islands,  who  differ  in  no  respect  from  pro- 
prietors of  land  at  home  ;  except  that  they  unite  in  their 
own  persons  the  joint  character  of  both  landowner  and 
farmer ;  their  estates  are  some  thousand  miles  off,  instead 
of  close  at  hand  ;  they  grow  sugar  and  coffee,  not  com, 
beef  and  mutton  ;  and,  owing  to  certain  laws  and  ordi- 
nances passed  by  the  mother  country  to  encourage  the 
introduction  of  negro  slaves  into  those  islands  to  culti- 
vate their  land,  (for  all  the  evil  consequences  arising 
from  which  the  mother  country  is  alone  to  blame,)  they 
are  obliged  to  cultivate  it  bv  means  of  slave  labour,  or 
else  to  abandon  it  altogether,  and  so  lose  the  whole  of 
their  property. 

These  Colonies  are  of  immense  advantage  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  not  because  of  the  vast  import  duty,  more 
than  five  millions,  paid  upon  their  produce,  (for  tliis 
duty  might  be  raised  just  the  same,  if  sugar.  Sec.  could  be 
obtained  at  similar  prices  from  other  quaiters ;)  but  solely 
because  of  the  quantity  of  manufactures,  worth  nearly 
four  millions,  which  they  consume,  in  exchange,  for 
their  produce;  and  of  the  shipping  which  it  takes  to 
convey  these  manufactures ;  creating  a  trade  that 
maintains  several  thousands  of  industrious  artizans  and 
seamen  in  steady  and  full  employment,  who  all  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  nation, 
and  who,  if  not  thus  provided  for,  would  soon  go  else- 
where :  and  further,  because  the  proprietors  of  land 
in  the  West  India  Islands  spend  the  whole  income 
derived  from  their  estates,  in  England ;  a  circum- 
Btance  which  is  peculiar  to  these  Colonies,  and  renders 
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them  more  valuable  to  the  mother  country  than  any 
other. 

Were  England  to  be  deprived  of  these  Colonies  by 
an  open  attack  in  war  from  the  United  States,  or  were 
shcj  in  obedience  to  the  recommendation  of  Political 
Economists,  to  encourage  them,  by  acts  of  emancipation 
and  independence,  to  sell  their  produce  in  the  nearest 
and  most  advantageous  markets,  and  to  purchase  such 
supplies  or  commodities  as  they  happen  to  want  in  the 
same  way,  their  value  would  be  equally  lost  to  her  ;  the 
Colonies  would,  in  fact,  be  equally  gone.  In  either  case, 
the  whole  of  the  trade  which  they  now  carry  on  with  the 
mother  country,  and  with  Canada,  which  under  wise 
regulations  might  be  easily  conducted  with  mutual  be- 
nefit to  all  parties,  would  instantly  cease,  and  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  whilst  the 
wealth  and  strength  which  the  mother  country  now 
derives  from  this  most  valuable  part  of  her  territories, 
would  immediately  go  to  swell  the  wealth,  strength, 
and  prosperity  of  her  rival,  increasing  in  proportion 
the  maritime  ascendancy  of  that  rising  power.  England 
is  in  a  very  different  situation  now,  from  what  she  was 
when  the  United  States  first  declared  their  independence. 
There  was  then  no  rival  nation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  her  Colonies  to  step  into  the  mother  country's  place, 
offering  them  a  ready  market  for  the  sale  of  all  their 
produce,  with  a  supply  of  every  thing  they  wanted  in 
return.  England,  therefore,  retained  her  trade  with 
them  undiminished.  But  her  position  now,  as  relating 
to  her  present  Colonies,  is  totally  altered ;  whatever 
the  West  Indies  or  Canada  require,  could  be  furnished 
with  greater  fisLcility  by  the  United  States  than  by 
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England;  aod  consequently  the  lo&s  of  either  of  these 
Colonies  would  be  a  loss  of  its  trade,  and  of  tiie  public 
■wealth  and  strength  created  thereby,  as  the  loss  of  its 
trade  would  be  a  loss  of  the  Colony. 

These  preliminary  observations  are  necessary  before 
we  attempt  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  West  Indies ;  because  few  people  are 
aware  either  of  the  scandalous  treatment  which  the 
owners  of  land  there  have  long  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  or  of  the  danger  which  the 
nation  itself  incurs,  if  it  permit  such  treatment  to  be 
continued. 

The  duty  paid  upon  the  importation  of  colonial  pro- 
duce, before  the  year  1793,  when  the  Currency  received 
its  first  depreciation  by  issues  of  5/.  notes,  was  15*. 
upon  every  cwt.  of  sugar,  and  upon  other  articles  in  a 
like  proportion.  This  duty  was  gradually  raised  dur- 
ing the  war,  till  it  reached  30s.  without  its  being  any 
burthen  upon  the  colonists,  because  the  sum  charged, 
though  nominally  purporting  to  be  30s.  was  still,  in 
reality,  but  15s.  which  the  English  nation,  having  been 
rendered  very  rich,  was  so  well  able  to  pay,  in  addition 
to  every  cost  incurred  by  the  colonist,  for  grooving  and 
bringing  his  produce  to  market,  that  the  charge  fell 
entirely  on  the  consumer. 

Since  the  war,  the  duty  has  been  lowered,  first  to  21s. 
and  latterly  to  24s.  ;  but  the  sum  charged  now,  pur- 
porting to  be  24s.  is  the  same,  in  effect,  as  483.  would 
have  been  during  tlie  war,  aud  this  is  so  enormously 
out  of  proportion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  English 
people,  as  reduced  during  the  last  15  yeai%,  that  cus- 
tomers can  not  be  found  to  pay  it,  or  any  part  of  it, 
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in  addition  to  the  costs  of  production,  consequently  it 
now  fisdls  wholly  upon  the  producer. 

The  astounding  fact  has  lately  come  to  light,  and  has, 
at  the  same  time,  been  placed  upon  record  beyond  the 
reach  of  contradiction,  that,  whilst  the  Government  is 
deriTing  a  nett  annual  revenue  from  the  West  India 
islands,  of  245.  per  cwt.  upon  3,972,387  cwts.  of  sugar, 
amounting  to  4,766.864/.  8«.  upon  sugar  only,  besides  a 
similar  duty  upon  every  other  description  of  colonial 
produce,  the  grower  of  this  sugar  is  an  actual  loser  of  6J. 
upon  each  cwt. :  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Govern- 
ment alone  is  in  full  possession  of  all  the  rents  and  profits 
arising  from  the  West  India  islands,  to  the  excluuon  not 
only  of  the  proprietor  himself,  but  of  his  creditors, 
widows,  orphans,  and  others,  whose  claims  are  charged 
upon  his  estate,  the  whole  of  whom  have  been  stripped 
of  their  entire  property  by  the  English  nation,  which 
has  walked  quietly  into  their  place :  whikt  the  proprietor 
himself,  is  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  his  plantations  at  a  loss,  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  others,  or  of  submitting  to  see  them  all  destroyed 
before  his  face  by  the  negroes,  who  are  unavoidably 
deprived  of  indulgences  which  they  formerly  used  to 
receive.  On  examining  the  Report  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  commercial  state  of  these  Colonies,  which  Re- 
port was  publbhed  during  the  summer  of  1832,  it  will 
be  found  there  stated,  that,  ^^  according  to  an  average 
formed  upon  the  transactions  of  a  variety  of  estates, 
situated  in  different  Colonies ;  the  accounts  varying  from 
11^.  2d.  to  \L  \8.  Sd.  indicating  profit  in  some,  and  loss 
in  others ;  the  average  cost'of  production  of  a  hundred 
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weight  of  sugar,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  ia,  (without 
any  charge  for  interest  on  capital)  £  0   15     8 

The  expense  of  bringing  it  to  market 

in  Great  Britain,  is        .  .  0     8     6 


Making  together 
The  average  price  of  1831, 
dent  of  duty,  was 


indepen- 


Which  leaves    a  deficiency,    against 

the  grower,  of  .  0     0     6 

The  curious  part  of  this  report  is,  the  'cool  assurance 
with  which  the  House  of  Commons,  through  its  Com- 
mittee, proceeds  to  tell  the  nation  that  no  part  of  the 
enormous  revenue  of  5  millions  and  more,  derived  from 
these  Islands,  is  paid  by  the  persons  who  grow  such  a 
quantity  of  produce,  but  that  it  is  on  the  contrary 
entirely  defrayed  by  the  consumer  in  England,  the 
grower  in  the  Colonies  suffering  no  loss.  The  Report 
informs  ns,  that,  "tlieduty  upon  West  India  produce 
consumed  in  England  cannot  fairly  be  stated  as  a 
burthen  upon  the  Colonies,  except  in  as  far  as  it  tends 
to  narrow  the  consumption  of  their  produce.  It  is 
enforced  for  fiscal  purposes,  and  falls  upon  the  con- 
sumer." 

That  a  Government,  whose  conduct  is  influenced 
and  directed  by  the  non-productive  classes,  and  by  a 
monied  Aristocracy  of  fundholders,  loan-mongers,  and 
others,  living  upon  the  taxes,  who  are  gainers  by  a 
system  of  low  prices,  and  by  every  farthing  that  can  be 
extorted  from  the  profits  of  industry,  should  represent, 
and  endeavour  to  make  it  be  believed,  that  taxation, 
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howerer  high,  and  pressing  upon  the  capital  and 
industry  of  producers,  does  not  in  reality  affect  'pro- 
ducers in  the  slightest  degree,  the  same  being  paid 
entirely  by  consumers,  is  natural,  and  would  be  only 
amusing,  were  it  not  that  these  ridiculous  doctrines 
obtain  credit  wiih  the  unthinking,  and  when  put  into 
practice  become  the  source  of  incalculable  misery  to 
millions.  The  doctrine,  is,  indeed,  utterly  false  ;  but 
that  the  reader  may  see  exactly  where  the  falsehood 
lies,  as  also  the  mischief  to  which  it  leads,  two  pro- 
positions require  to  be  stated  here,  and  proved  before 
we  proceed  further : — 

First,  that  no  taxes  ever  ought  to  (all,  but  upon  the 
consumer  alone. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  make 
them  fall  upon  producers,  the  consumer  being  entirely 
exempt :  which  is  the  great  cause  of  revolutions,  and 
the  overthrow  of  states. 

When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  land,  in  such  a  way,  as  to 
form  part  of  the  original  costs  of  raising  com,  meat, 
butter,  &c*  if  the  grower  of  these  articles,  who  has 
thus  already  paid  the  tax  to  the  Government,  succeeds 
in  getting  it  repaid  to  him  afterwards,  by  means  of  an 
extra  charge  upon  his  customers,  without  employing  any 
additional  capital  or  labour  to  meet  his  increased  ex- 
penses, then  his  customers  pay  the  tax,  and  it  falls 
alone  upon  the  consumer ;  in  which  case  the  grower 
also  pays  his  fair  proportion  of  it,  and  no  more ;  be- 
cause he  too  is  a  consumer,  and  in  that  character  pays 
his  common  share,  together  with  every  other  member 
of  the  community ;  in  this  case  only,  is  it  a  hiT  tax, 
bearing  equally  on  all  shoulders.      If,  however,  the 
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grower  unfortunately  fails  to  recover  it  back  from  his 
customers,  owing  to  their  poverty  and  inability  to  give 
more  for  the  article,  after  the  impoaitlon  of  the  tax, 
than  they  did  before,  then  it  is  the  grower  who  alone 
pays  it  out  of  his  own  capital  and  industry,  when  the 
consumer  is  quite  exempt. 

In  like  manner  also,  when  taxes  are  laid  upon  the 
article,  directly  openly  and  fairly,  as  in  the  Excise,  if  the 
public  in  general  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  sum  charged 
by  the  Government,  in  addition  to  the  costs  incurred  by 
the  grower  in  raising  the  article,  payment  will  fall  upon 
the  grower  only,  who  must  reduce  the  price  of  his 
article,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tax  which 
the  public  are  unable  to  discharge:  else  it  will  remain 
unsold. 

It  follows  therefore,  that,  whether  taxes  are  paid  in 
reality  by  producers,  or  consumers,  is  not  a  question 
to  be  determined  by  any  abstract  process  of  reasoning 
and  argument,  as  our  modern  philosophers  pretend,  but 
it  is  one  of  fact,  the  solution  of  which  will  always  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  the  tax,  with  reference  to  the  pecu- 
niary circumstances  of  those  whose  proper  business  it  is 
to  discharge  it.  Whether  it  be  laid  upon  producers  in 
the  first  instance,  by  impositions  on  land,  they  being 
left  to  recover  it  from  the  consumer  afterwards ;  or 
whether  it  be  laid  upon  consumers  at  once  by  ao  excise 
duty  on  the  article  ;  in  either  case  it  will  fall  solely  on 
the  producer,  if  the  public  at  large  are  not  in  a  state  of 
sufficient  wealth  and  ease  to  be  able  to  pay  it  for  him ; 
till  such  time  as,  when  the  profits  of  industry  having 
been  all  drawn  away,  and  nothing  further  being  to  be 
extracted  from  it,  the  tax  at  last  will  revert  necessarily 
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back  with  redoubled  force  upon  the  consumer.  When 
a  tax  falls  thus  upon  producers,  it  will  be  felt,  first,  by 
the  farmer  and  his  labourers  in  husbandry,  who  will 
have  to  endure  the  whole  of  the  loss  so  long  as  existing 
leases  last ;  afterwards,  as  these  expire,  by  the  landowner 
also  in  conjunction,  who  will  be  obliged  to  meet  it  by  a 
reduction  of  rent ;  and  then  the  tax  will  in  the  end 
become  fairly  apportioned  amongst  these  three  several 
classes  of  producers,  namely,  landowners,  farmers,  and 
labourers,  respectively.  Whenever  this  happens*  and 
whether  the  public  thus  escapes  wholly  from  the  tax,  or 
only  in  part,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  the  substance 
of  landowners,  faumers,  and  labourers,  is  eaten  up  by 
it  to  the  extent  of  the  tax,  as  it  may  have  been  wholly, 
or  only  in  part,  thrown  off  upon  the  producer ;  and  then 
the  nation  begins  assuredly  to  prey  upon  its  own  heart 
and  ntals,  devouring  its  very  sources  of  life  and  pros- 
perity ;  so  that  its  decline,  and  fall,  if  the  system  be 
continued,  is  sure  to  ensue. 

For  such  reasons,  were  a  Government  to  confine  its 
attention  to  only  one  object,  the  only  one  indeed  for 
which  Government  was  instituted,  namely,  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  lasting  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  peo))lo  entrusted  to  its  charge,  and  treated  the 
raising  of  money  as  a  matter  of  no  importance,  except  as 
contributing  or  not  contributing  towards  that  single  end, 
it  would  always  endeavour  to  throw  as  much  protection 
ns  possible  around  b1\ producers  to  guard  them  from  plun- 
tlor  ;  and  witli  that  view  it  would  seek  to  enlist  every 
oonsumor  in  tlieir  defence,  by  laying  specific  duties  upon 
urtiolos  of  produce,  so  as  to  tax  him  first ;  rather  than 
iux  ilie  lond  itself  out  of  which  such  produce  comes ; 
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because  as  the  producer  would  then  only  be  to  be  reached 
through  the  consumer,  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to 
get  at  him,  than  when  he  is  taxed  in  the  iirst  instance, 
and  left  to  his  own  resources  to  recover,  if  he  can,  the 
tax  from  the  consumer.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  see,  that, 
were  all  taxes  to  be  so  imposed,  the  public  at  lai^e 
would  form  a  shield  and  rampart  for  the  industrious 
classes,  so  that  taxation  could  never  be  carried  to  such 
a  height  as  to  interfere  materially  with  their  comforts  or 
with  production. 

But  for  these  very  same  reasons,  where  a  Govern- 
ment happens  to  be  chiefly  conducted  by  the  non-pro- 
ductive classes  of  society,  rather  than  by  the  produc- 
tive, namely,  by  monied  and  commercial  men,  who 
form  the  class  of  consumers,  in  whose  eyes  the  lasting 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  nation  is  always  a  matter 
of  secondary  Importance  to  that  of  immediate  con- 
venience ;  and  not  by  landowners,  who  thrive  in  com- 
pany with  productive  industry;  we  canuot  expect  that 
Buch  a  Government  will  ever  lay  taxes  upon  bread, 
meat,  butter,  &c.  when  food  is  to  be  taxed,  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  for  fear  of  taxing  the  monied  men ;  but 
will  prefer  laying  them  upon  the  land,  increasing  the 
costs  of  production,  in  the  hope  of  excluding  monied 
men  from  such  imposts  altogether.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  these  classes  do  not  escape  after  all ;  but  when  the 
affair  is  managed  in  this  way  it  is  a  deception  ;  for  no 
one  can  possibly  tell,  in  the  case  of  tithes,  poors'-rates, 
land-tax,  county  and  church  rates,  &c.  what  the  tax  on 
bread,  meat,  or  butter,  really  is ;  and  not  knowing  this,  he 
cannot  form  the  slightest  notion  how  far  the  extra  prices 
chained  for  such  articles  by  landowners  and  farmers,  arc 
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or  are  not  owing  to  their  extortion,  or  to  the  opentticms 
of  Government ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  tax 
he  imposed  specifically  upon  any  of  these  articles,  its 
amount  is  rendered  perceptible  to  every  hody,  when 
the  extra  price  of  the  article  is  set  down  at  once  to  the 
account  alone  of  those  who  cause  it.     It  is  accordingly 
of  great  advantage  to  a  Government,  whose  chief  ob- 
ject is  to  raise  money,  without  caring  whence  it  comes, 
to  confine  taxes  to  the  land  which  produces,    rather 
than  to  lay  them  upon  the  things  produced ;  because 
this  gives  it  an  opportunity  of  shifting  much  of  the 
odium  of  the  tax  from  its  own  shoulders  to  those  of 
landowners  and  farmers,  who  will  be  sure  to  incur  the 
greater  part  of  the  blame  instead  of  the  Government : 
the  former  will  then  be  vilified  and  abused  by  the  poblic 
in  all  directions,  whilst  the  Government  goes  on  taxing 
them  at  pleasure.     The  public,  in  this  case,  instead  of 
forming  a  rampart    round    productive    industry,    to 
shelter  it  from  the  encroachments  of  the  tax-gatherer, 
is  converted  into  its  bitterest  foe ;  the  nation  at  large 
joins  readily  with  the  Government  in  saddling  taxes 
upon  producers,  from  which  it  hopes  to  be  itself  exempt ; 
it  thus  becomes  its  own  enemy,  and  voluntarily  per- 
mits itself  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  its  own 
destruction. 

Now,  the  effect  of  Peel's  Bill,  upon  English  taxa- 
tion, is  such,  that  the  producer  has,  for  many  years  past, 
been  defraying  the  chief,  if  not  the  whole,  burthen  of 
the  taxes,  both  ways,  whether  they  exist  as  impositions 
upon  land,  or  as  specific  duties  upon  the  article. 

That  the  direct  impositions  on  land  all  fall  upon  the 
capital,  skill,  and  industry  of  the  landowner,  former, 
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and  agricultural  labourer,  the  consumer  being  entirely 
exempt,  we  shall  siiew  presently,  when  we  come  to  treat 
concerning  the  actual  condition  of  farmers. 

And  that  the  more  indirect  impositions  on  land,  those 
laid  immediately  on  the  article,  fall  also,  in  great  part, 
upon  the  landowner,  farmer,  and  labourer,  the  con- 
sumer being  proportionably  exempt,  is  to  be  collected 
from  noticing  the  results  of  taking  off  the  duty  from 
beer,  when  the  superior  benefit  felt  by  the  growers  of 
barley  over  the  drinkers  of  beer,  furnished  incontestible 
evidence  that  the  producer  was,  at  that  time,  suffer- 
ing more  injury  from  the  tax  than  the  consumer,  or  he 
would  not  have  derived  greater  advantage  from  its  re- 
moval, , 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  too,  that  the  whole  of  the  duties 
levied  upon  West  India  produce,  amounting  to  five  mil- 
lions and  more,  are  now  being  paid  by  the  grower  of  that 
produce,  so  far  as  it  will  suffice,  without  the  Englisli 
consumer  contributing  one  single  farthing,  as  may  be 
seen,  without  difficulty,  by  merely  scrutinizing  the  Par- 
liamentary Report,  which  asserts  that  this  enormous 
sum  is  all  paid  by  the  consumer.*     Tliis  report,  indeed, 


"  Since  the  obove  obseirations  were  penned,  a  statement  has  appeared, 
from  high  authority,  (aee  Mr.  Stanley's  speech  in  the  House  of  CaioiDons, 
May  30,  1833,)  informing  us,  that  when  the  late  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
sugar  took  place,  from  27*.  per  cwt.  to  24*.,  "  it  did  not,  in  any  way, 
affect  or  benefit  the  interesta  of  the  consumer,  while  it  occasioned  a  coD' 
siderablc*  (ailing  off*  in  the  revenue."  The  consumer  of  sugar  in  England, 
paid  jiut  the  same  for  his  sngar,  after  a  reductbn  of  3j.  per  cwt.  duty,  as 

I  he  did  before,  the  grower  got  llic  whole  of  it,  which  shews,  incontestibly, 
.t  when  the  duty  was  37^.,  3s.  at  least  of  that  sum,  was  then  paid  by 

I  the  producer  and  not  by  the  consumer.     This  statement  was  made  by  Mr. 

f-  Stanley,  when  proposuig  to  raise  the  duty  on  sugar  to  its  former  amount, 
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appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  as  if  for  no  other  por- 
pose,  but  to  prevent  the  truth  from  being  discovered, 
and  to  make  the  public  believe  that  there  is  no  remedy 
whatsoever  to  be  applied  which  would  effectually  re- 
lieve the  present  deplorable  situation  of  the  West  In- 
dies. It  states,  that,  ''  the  Committee  did  not  feel  them- 
selves called  to  the  consideration  of  those  general  causes 
which  affect  West  India  proprietors  in  common  with  all 
others."  They  thus  expressly,  though  without  naming 
it,  excluded  the  operations  of  PeeFs  Bill  from  their  in- 
quiry, the  only  circumstance  which  was,  in  £act,  calcu- 
lated to  throw  light  upon  it,  or  render  it  of  the  smallest 
use.  The  Report  is,  therefore,  a  deception.  They  also 
state,  ^'  that  the  produce  of  the  soil,  in  a  majority  of 
estates,  does  not  obtain,  in  any  market,  a  price  which 
replaces  to  the  producer,  the  cost  of  production."  This 
statement  is  another  deception;  and,  moreover,  wholly 
untrue,  as  is  evinced  by  their  own  Report,  which  informs 
us,  that  the  expense  of  raising  and  bringing  to  market, 
in  England,  a  cwt.  of  sugar,  is  24^.  2d.y  without  allow- 
ing  the  grower  any  thing  for  interest  on  his  capital ; 
whilst  the  average  price  in  England  is  23s.  Bd.  only, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  6rf.,  besides  a  further  deficiency 
for  the  interest  which  every  man  is  entitled  to  receive 
for  the  use  of  his  capital.     The  reader  cannot  fail  to  ob- 

to  meet  the  interest  of  the  20  millions  requiring  to  be  borrowed  by  the  na- 
tion to  indemnify  the  West  India  proprietors  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves,  as 
a  recommendation  of  his  plan  ;  a  plan  so  happily  contrived,  that  payment 
of  no  ])art  of  the  interest  of  these  20  millions  is  to  fall  upon  the  nation, 
which  is  always  boasting  of  its  great  generosity,  but  upon  the  proprietors 
themselves.  Every  farthing  which  these  unhappy  proprietors  are  to  receive 
into  one  pocket,  for  the  loss  of  their  property,  if  they  ever  receive  any  thing 
at  all,  18  to  be  first  taken  out  of  the  other. 
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serve,  that  the  duty  of  24s.  levied  iu  England,  upon 
each  cwt,  of  sugar,  remains  to  be  added.  This  duty  of 
24s.,  added  to  23s.  8d.,  the  selHng  price  of  the  sugar, 
exchisive  of  duty,  makes  47s.  8d.,  the  precise  sum 
■which  the  consumer,  in  England,  was  paying  in  183!, 
for  every  cwt.  of  sugar  he  purchased  :  it  is  true,  indeed, 
that  he  paid  only  '23s,  8d.  for  the  sugar  in  bond,  but  be 
paid  another  24s.  before  he  got  it  out  of  bond  ;  and  these 
two  sums  when  put  together,  formed  the  real  selling 
price  of  sugar  in  England,  in  1831. 

The  duty  in  that  year  was  unquestionably  paid  in 
part  by  the  consumer,  because,  if  the  produce  of  all  tlie 
Islands  put  together,  did  not  amount  to  a  sufficient  sum 
to  cover  even  the  duty,  as  was  the  case,  when  the 
average  selling  price  of  the  cwt.  of  sugar,  exclusive  of 
duty,  was  23s.  Bd.  only,  and  the  duty  levied  upon  it  was 
2is.  this  difFereuce  of  id.  must  have  fallen  upon  the 
consumer  :  he  having  got  all,  can  get  no  more,  unless 
he  can  persuade  the  grower  of  West  India  produce  to 
pay  the  additional  id.,  making  up  the  full  duty  out  of 
such  property  as  he  may  happen  to  possess  in  England. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  unless  Peel's  Bill  be  repealed, 
the  whole  duty  of  24s.  must  be  given  up,  to  put  the 
West  India  proprietors  into  re-possession  of  their 
estates,  and  the  whole  will  not  suffice  to  give  them  full 
restitution,  as  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  shew. 

The  right  mode  of  determining  the  extent  of  injury 

which  the  West  India  proprietors  have  sustained,  and 

the  measure  of  redress  to  which  they  are  entitled,  is  to 

inquire  the    price   which  they  migbt  obtain  for  their 

[  sugar,    if  allowed    to   carry    it  to   wliat    market  they 

[  please,  without  having  their  coats  increased  by  com- 
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mercial  restrictions.     These  expenses,  and   also  those 
occasioned  by  the  conveyance  to  England,  being  first 
taken  off,  whatever  sum  remains,  after  deducting  the 
common  expenses  incurred  in  the  Islands  for    raising 
the  article,  estimated  in  the  report  at  10^.  1^^.  is  the  true 
price  which  the  colonial  grower  ought  to  receive  in 
England  for  sugar  per  cwt.  if  forced  to  bring  it  to  that 
market;  that  sum  too,  when  the  number  of  cwts.  annually 
imported  into  England  are  added  together,  will  shew  the 
true  aggregate  income  of  tlie  West  India  Islands ;  as 
the  income  taken  at  25  years  purchase  will  shew  the 
value  of  those  Islands  in  fee-simple,  and  total  loss  of 
properly  sustained  by  the  Colonists,  of  which  the  whole 
has  been  seized  by  the  mother  country  away  from  the 
lawful  owners,  and  converted  to  its  own  sole  use. 

Now  the  average  selling  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  of  America  was,  during  the  year  1831,  as  the 
nutlior  has  been  informed,  36^.  per  cwt.  when  its  average 
si'Iliug  price  in  England  was,  according  to  the  above 
report,  only  :23«.  8</.;  and  this  disproportion  still  con- 
tinues.*    Something  nmst  be  taken  from  this  sum  of 

*  It  is  coininonly  sup]M>se(l  that,  if  the  West  India  Colonies  belonged 
to  Aniorica*  more  sugar  would  be  made  in  them  than  America  could  con- 
sume ;  when  consequently  the  surplus  would  be  to  be  sent  to  Europe, 
where  it  would  be  sold  at  as  great  a  depreciation  as  exists  at  present. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake  ;  as  the  author  has  been  informed  upon  autho- 
rity that  he  sees  no  reason  whatsoever  to  doubt.  Were  the  West  India 
Islands  to  form  a  part  of  the  Federal  Union  of  America,  a  better  division  of 
labour  would  arise  amongst  all  the  States,  than  what  there  is  now.  Loui- 
siana would  resume  the  growth  of  cotton,  for  which  her  soil  is  much  better 
adapted  than  for  sugar,  and  thus  the  Islands  would  obtain  a  fair  and  natural 
market  for  the  sale  of  their  produce.  The  sugar  cultivation  of  the  United 
States  is  actually  a  forced  and  artificial  trade,  proceeding  iBrom  the 
policy  hitherto  adopted  by  England  in  regard  to  her  Colonies. 
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36a.  to  allow  for  the  coats  of  shipping  a  cwt,  of  sugar 
from  the  Islands  to  the  adjoining  coasts  of  America ; 
what  this  would  be  the  author  cannot  tell,  hut  it  could 
not  cost  much,  not  a  third  probably  of  the  sum  it  costs 
to  send  the  same  sugar  to  England,  which  is  8s.  6d.  To 
meet  the  charge,  however,  no  notice  is  here  taken  of  the 
profit  to  he  derived  from  coffee,  rum,  and  other  colonial 
produce,  and  the  value  of  the  Islands  is  estimated  from 
sugar  only  ;  the  set  off  in  question,  it  is  presumed,  will 
be  a  full  equivalent.  lOs.  \^d.  then  being  deducted  from 
36s.  leaves  255.  10|rf.  for  the  sum  to  which  the  colonial 
proprietor  is  entitled  nett  upon  every  cwt.  of  sugar  he 
imports  into  England,  after  his  expenses  have  been  all 
paid  ;  and  the  aggregate  value  of  3,972,387  cwts.  im- 
ported into  England  in  1831,  at25s.l0|rf.  each,  appears 
then  to  be  5,143,413/.  lis.  S^d.  This  therefore  is  the 
annual  income  of  the  Islands  ;  and  the  annual  income 
estimated  from  such  data,  and  taken  at  25  years  pur- 
chase, then  shews  their  total  value  in  fee-simple,  to 
be  128,585,339/.  12*.  2\d.* 

This  enormous  sum  then  of  128,585,339/.   12a.  2\d. 
forms  the  amount  of  loss  which  the  Colonists  are   now 


*  Tliece  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  [lie  mm  assumed  in  [lie 
lest  for  the  value  in  fee-simple  of  the  West  India  Islands,  namely, 
128,585,330/.  12*.2Jd.  deduced  from  the  price  which  the  produce  of  those 
Islands  irould  fetch,  supposing  them  to  be  severed  from  England,  and 
attached  to  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  that  given  in  the  Lords, 
Report  of  1832,  estimated  from  totally  different  ikta.  The  value  of  the 
old  Colonies  b  there  estimated  at  100,014,864/.;  that  of  the  ceded 
Colonies  «  3 1 ,037,560/.  Total  value  of  West  India  Islands  according  to 
that  report  131,052,424/.  The  near  approximation  of  two  such  estimates, 
each  calculated  by  a  different  method  of  reckoning,  is  a  strong  proof  [ha[ 
neither  ia  very  far  from  the  [ruth. 
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suttbring ;  every  farthing  of  which  will  have  been  frauda* 
leiitly  confiscated  by  the  mother  country  to  its  own  use, 
if  the  loss  in  annual  income  at  present  sustained  by 
thoni    is   to    be    rendered  permanent.      This   lost  in- 
oonio  must  however  be  entirely  restored  if  England  ex- 
pects to  retain  her  Colonies  much  longer.     Adopting 
tlioso  principles  as  a  guide  for  determining  the  price 
per  owt.  that  tlie  colonial  proprietor  ought  to  receive 
in  Knghind  for  his  sugar,  if  justice  be  done   him,  we 
find  that  with  8«^.  Gd.,  and  5^.  G^d.  added  to  36^.,  or, 
which  is    the  same   tiling,    2As.    2d.    being    added   to 
125.'!.  lO^d.y  aOs.  OJrf,  is  the  lowest  price  which  the  con- 
sumer in  England  ought  to  pay  per  cwt,  exclusive  of 
duty,  for  justice  to  be  done  to  the  colonial  proprietor, 
and  for  it  to  be  said  with  truth,  as  it  has  been  said  by  a 
Committoe  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  "  the  duty 
loviod  upon  West  India  produce  consumed  in  England 
is  no  burthen  upon  the  Colonies  ;  but  all  falls  upon  the 
consumer."      Such  calculations  show  that  if  Peel's  Bill 
be  not  repealed,  the  entire  duty  of  24s.  per  cwt.  on 
sugar  must  come  off,  in  order  to  put  the  West  India 
proprietors  into  repossession  of  their  estates.     And  even 
this  will  not  suffice,  if  the  selling  price  of  sugar  in  Eng- 
land be  not  higher  than  in  1831,  when,  with  the  duty 
included,  it  fetched  only  47^.  8d. 

The  West  Indians  have  been  obliged  to  sacrifice,  not 
only  the  whole  of  their  West  India  property  to  meet 
the  duty,  but  even  more,  which  many  of  them  supply 
out  of  such  estates  as  they  happen  to  be  possessed  of  in 
England.  To  their  loud  and  repeated  complaints  the 
(lovernnient  has  invariably  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The 
Report  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  total  denial 
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to  them  of  all  redress,  which  is  asserted  to  be  impossi- 
ble. The  application  is  therefore  ridiculous,  and  present 
mockery  has  thus  been  added  to  former  injustice.  The 
nation  itself,  after  having  robbed  them  of  every  thing, 
even  taunts  them  as  being  slave-owners,  and  for  that 
reason,  (tliough  the  nation  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  crime.)  reflects  upon  them  as  a  body  undeserving 
of  any  further  regard.  A  set  of  wild  fanatics  have  been 
let  loose  upon  them  in  all  quarters,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  islands,  who  preach  doctrines,  without  control, 
that  are  utterly  subversive  of  the  bond  existing  between 
master  and  slave ;  and  nearly  the  whole  island  of  Ja- 
maica has  been  reduced  to  ashes  in  consequence. 
Orders  in  Council  have  been  issued  to  compel  them  to 
increase  the  allowances  of  food  and  clothing  heretofore 
made  to  the  slaves,  and  to  limit  their  hours  of  work, 
the  Government  in  its  humanity  undertaking  to  assign 
the  proper  quantity,  althougli  it  has  taken  away  from 
the  Colonists  all  means  of  complying  with  the  order, 
nnless  they  happen  to  have  some  property  in  England, 
from  which  they  may  obtain  the  money.  A  certain 
number  of  pairs  of  shoes  was  ordered  to  be  provided 
annually  for  men  who  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
wear  them,  and  who  in  that  hot  climate  would  as  soon 
have  their  feet  put  into  the  stocks  ;  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  razors  was  to  be  provided  for  men  who  never 
shave.  The  Government  thus  enlists  cant  and  hypo- 
crisy in  its  defence,  to  assist  it  in  concealing  its  own 
horrible  wickednessand  deformity.  Talk  of  the  cruelties 
or  wickedness  of  other  Governments,  Roman,  Imperial, 
Venetian,  or  Turkish  !  What  are  these,  any,  or  all  of 
L  them  put  together,  comparedwiththeEnglisbinits  treat- 
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ment  of  its  own  loyal  subjects  in  the  West  Indies  ?  And 
does  the  nation  really  think  to  wipe  out  the  foul  stain  of 
slavery  imprinted  on  its  brow,  by  adding  to  the  inhuma- 
nity committed  on  the  slave,  fresh  inhumanity  to  the 
master?  Does  it  think  that,  when  it  is  itself  alone 
chargeable  with  the  whole  sin,  by  having  connived  at 
the  proceedings  of  its  Government,  in  introducing  the 
system,  it  will  be  permitted  with  impunity  to  visit  its 
own  faults  upon  the  heads  of  its  unoffending  Colonists, 
who  know  not  how  to  help  themselves  ?  The  Colonists 
may  indeed  be  driven  to  desperation,  so  as  to  seek  re- 
fuge in  the  arms  of  the  United  States,*  always  open  to 
receive  them ;  or  their  plantations  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  negroes.  The  nation  itself  will  however  be  the 
chief  sufferer.  It  will  lose  its  Colonies  either  way,  and 
it  will  be  rightly  served.  Its  false  humanity,  its  cant, 
hypocrisy,  and  monstrous  folly,  will  then  be  rendered 
as  evident  as  its  cruelty  towards  its  Colonists.  Foreign 
nations  will  exult  in  its  degradation,  and  when  its  fall 
comes,  as  come  it  assuredly  will,  it  will  be  viewed  with 
satisfaction  by  every  good  man,  and  be  rendered  a  scene 
of  derision  to  the  universe.  But  things  have  not  yet 
reached  this  pass,  though  they  soon  will.  Let  us  hope 
that,  before  it  be  too  late,  the  working  people  of  the 
mother  country  will  discover  the  real  truth  upon  this, 

*  Since  the  above  passage  was  written,  events  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States,  which,  fortunately  for  England,  have  so  weakened  the  power  of  Ame- 
rica, as  to  leave  little  room  for  apprehension  in  that  quarter.  The  dispute 
there  between  the  General  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  shews  the  Federal  Union  to  be  on  the  verge  of  dissolu- 
tion,  and  that  the  social  system  in  that  part  of  the  world  stands  upon  no 
better  foundations  than  in  Europe. 
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as  well  as  upon  oilier  subjects,  and  see  that  every 
blow  levelled  against  the  Colonists  is  a  direct  attack 
upon  themselves ;  aud  that,  whilst  they  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  impostors  who  betray  them,  and  who  for 
the  promotion  of  their  own  intcrestii,  calumniously  and 
unjustly  traduce  the  Colonists,  they  are  laying  suicidal 
hands  upon  themselves ;  for  the  ruin  of  England  will 
bring  with  it  their  own  certain  destruction.* 

A  repeal  of  Peers  Bill  would  go  far  towards  restoring 
to  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the  West  Indies  possession 
of  their  estates ;  but  many  more  things  than  this  are 
wanting  to  give  permanent  prosperity  to  those  valuable 
Colonies.  How  full  restitution  of  their  estates  may  be 
contrived,  and  (luiet  possession  secured  to  them  after- 
wards, with  every  advantage  that  is  possible  to  be  ob- 
tained from  a  union  with  America,  and  even  more  ;  and 
how,  beside.i,  a  handsome  revenue  may  be  preserved 
for  the  mother  country,  without  the  Colonies  or  the 
mother  country  sustaining  any  loss,  will  be  explained 
at  large  in  another  place. 

We  come  next  to  Ireland. — To  assert,  however,  that 
Peel's  Bill  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  misery  and  distraction 
of  that  unhappy  people  would  he  an  absurdity.  Ireland 
has  been  the  victim  of  English  misrule  for  centuries; 

*  The  auclior  had  little  iilea,  when  writing  the  aliove  passage,  that  the 
Parliament  would  have  so  soon  proceeded  to  sut:h  lengths  regarding  the 
West  Indies,  as  lias  been  done  in  the  Bill  recently  passed  for  the  Abolition 
of  slavery.  Should  the  slaves  refuse  to  work,  as  is  the  opinion  of  almost 
every  one  who  knows  any  thing  about  them,  these  valuable  Colonies  mill 
have  bceu  all  destroyed,  1 30  millions  of  property  belonging  to  Englishmen 
will  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  the  detestable  Slave  Trade  will 
be  tarrivd  on  in  all  puns  of  the  world  with  grculcr  honors  tlian  ever. 
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and  Peel's  Bill  is  "merely  the  climax.     It  happens  that 
the  Irish  people  are  much  more  extensive  cultivators  of 
the  soil  than  the  English,  each  person  having  generally 
two  or  three  acres  attached  to  his  cottage,  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  which  he  depends  for  a  subsistence  far  more 
than  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  besides  holding  these 
acres  by  tenures  of  great  length  for  lives,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  England.     This  latter  circumstance  has  pre- 
vented the  same  number  of  ties  from  springing  up  in 
Ireland,  to  bind  landlord  and  tenant  together  by  one 
common  chain  of  interest,  as  happily  exist  in  England  ; 
and  the  Irish  people  at  large  are  the  sufferers.     The 
interest  of  Irish  landlords  in  their  property  is  often  so 
remote,  that  they  take  little  or  no  pleasure  in  it ;    con- 
sequently they  bestow  little  or  no  thought  or  care  upon 
the  comforts  and  welfare  of  those  who  occupy  it,  whose 
sole  object  is  to  benefit  themselves,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  future  condition  of  the  land  when  it  shall 
revert  to  the  possession  of  the  landlord.     From  him 
accordingly  the  tenant  has  no  right  to  expect  the  same 
consideration,   as  where  leases  are  of  shorter  duration, 
and  where  the  landlord  has  a  more  palpable  interest  in 
propping  up  the  capital  of  his  tenant.     For  this  reason 
Peel's  Bill  has  fallen  with  more  exclusive  severity  upon 
farmers  and  labourers  in  that  country,  to  the  exemption 
of  the  gentry y  than  upon  the  same  classes  in  England, 
where  the  blow  has  been  partly  warded  off  from  them, 
or  greatly  mitigated,   by  immense  voluntary  sacrifices 
of  rent  made  by  the  landowners.     A  great  reduction 
of  rent  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  Ireland  in  fa- 
vour of  that  part  of  the  tenantry  which    stands   in 
the  same  relation  to  the  landlord  as  the  English  tenan- 
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try,  but  for  the  above  reason  ibis  has  not  extended  to 
the  occupiers  of  land  generally,  who  hold  upon  quite 
a  different  footing.  With  respect  also  to  the  working 
people,  who  live  entirely  by  the  wages  of  labour, 
these  are  much  worse  off  than  the  English,  having  been 
reduced  to  actual  starvation  in  some  places,  subsisting 
upon  sea-weed,  and  not  knowing  what  to  fix  upon  for 
the  cause  of  their  misery,  beyond  the  general  system  of 
tyranny  and  misgovernment  of  which  their  country  has 
been  so  long  the  victim.  "Abolish  the  tithes,"  has 
been  the  cry  at  one  time  ;  "  Break  the  leases,"  at  an- 
other. It  was  Peel's  Bill  alone  which  gave  such  extra- 
ordinary powers  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  as  enabled  him  to 
extort  from  the  fears  of  the  English  Government  a  re- 
peal of  the  old  detestable  laws  against  Catholics.  It 
was  Peel's  Bill,  too,  far  more  than  an  enlightened  sense 
of  the  injustice  of  compelling  a  Catholic  population  to 
pay  tithes  to  a  Protestant  Church,  that  has  led  to  the 
general  determination  there  to  resist  the  payment  in 
future ;  and  to  this  Bill,  accordingly,  must  be  ascribed 
the  overthrow  of  the  Church  established  by  law  in  that 
country.  The  same  cause  will  also  lead  to  the  general 
non-payment  of  rent,  as  it  has  already  done  in  some 
places ;  and,  finally,  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  dreamers,  who  fancy  that  the  misgovernment  of 
centuries  is  not  yet  over,  are  little  aware  of  what  all 
these  things  tend  to,  if  not  stopped  in  time.  Ireland, 
forming  a.  part  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  United 
States,*  with  Mr.  O'Connell  for  its  President,  is  not 


•  It  has  been  already  stated   in  a  preceding  note,  that,    fortunately  for 
England,   all   apprehension    of   danger  from  the   United  Slates  luu  been 
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fio  improbable  an  occoirence  as  these  dreamers  may 
imagine.  The  Irish  people  would  derive  incalculable 
advantages  immediately  from  this  transfer  of  their  aUe< 
giance.  America  would  instantly  give  them  the  benefit 
of  the  protective  system  against  the  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish manufactures,  with  (ull  range  over  the  American 
markets  for  the  sale  of  their  productions,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  England  and  all  other  countries,  and  would  set 
them  to  work  in  a  mtmih.  She  would,  of  course,  allow 
them  to  export  their  cattle,  com,  butter,  &c.  into  the 
English  market  as  before,  provided  they  took  nothing 
but  money  in  exchange;  a  boon  which  England,  fol- 
lovring  the  guidance  of  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Hume, 
and  other  Political  Economists  ;  of  the  shopkeepers 
and  clerks  in  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  other 
great  towns  ;  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Re- 
views ;  and  of  the  Times,  Chronicle,  and  Globe,  news- 
papers ;  all  calling  for  low  prices ;  would,  of  course, 
gladly  accept,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  English 
taxes  to  the  landowner,  farmer,  and  labourer,  as  much 
as  possible,  and  exempting  the  fundholder,  the  money- 
lender, the  tax-receiver,  the  shopkeeper,  the  clerk,  the 
lawyer,  indeed  consumers  in  general,  in  the  same  de- 
gree. America  would  also  sweep  away  at  once  the 
whole  of  the  tithes ;  and  confiscate  the  property  of  ab- 
sentees,  rendering  it  available  for  national  purposes. 

removed  by  recent  occurrences  in  that  country.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
nevertheless,  that  the  argument  for  justice  being  done  to  Ireland,  deduced 
from  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  an  union  with  America,  loses  none  of 
its  moral  force,  because  of  the  tottering  condition  of  America.  England 
must  do  justice  to  Ireland,  or  she  will  certainly  lose  Ireland  before  long,  as 
she  will  lose  also  every  colony  and  appendage  belonging  to  her. 
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Besides  which,  to  complete  her  conquest,  and  render 
it  permanent,  she  would,  in  all  probability,  pass  a  law 
to  authorise  the  present  occupiers  of  land  to  hold  pos- 
session against  the  proprietors,  which  would  sever  Ire- 
land from  England  for  ever. 

The  English  working  people  will  do  well  to  look 
into  these  matters  before  it  be  too  late.  If  England 
loses  Ireland,  she  loses  her  rigiit  arm  :  her  own  destruc- 
tion will  inevitably  follow,  and  then  she  will  be  served 
as  Poland  has  been,  wiped  out  from  the  face  of  nations. 
To  preserve  Ireland,  that  people  require  to  he  put  into 
possession  of  every  fair  and  reasonable  advantage  to  be 
expected  from  a  union  with  America;  or  else  they  will 
soon  be  gone  from  England  for  ever.  A  repeal  of 
Peel's  Bill  is  essentially  necessary  for  that  purpose ; 
but  this  would  be  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures 
which  are  equally  wanted  for  the  same  end.  How  com- 
plete justice  may  be  rendered  towards  the  Irish  people, 
without  the  introduction  of  the  EngUsh  poor  law.  and 
without  injuring  property  of  auy  description,  in  a  way 
that  would  effectually  remove  from  their  minds  all  de- 
sire for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ;  and  how  further  it 
is  practicable  to  set  them  generally  to  work,  so  as  to 
elevate  them  gradually  and  surely  to  a  level  with  the 
labouring  classes  in  this  country,  will  be  shewn  in  its 
proper  place  hereafter. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

APPRECIATION    OF  THE  STANDARD  OF    VALUE   CONTINUED. 

EFFECTS  OF   THIS    UPON    ENGLISH  LANDOWNERS    AND 

FARMERS. — DOCUMENTS   SHEWING   THE  ACTUAL  CONDI- 
TION   OF    FARMERS. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  all  that  now  remains  to  be 
spoken  of  is,  the  actual  condition  of  landowners  and 
farmers  in  England ;  and  this  we  will  shortly  inves- 
tigate. 

That  farmers  throughout  England  are  still,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  very  distressed  state,  notwithstanding 
the  great  alleviation  in  rent  which  they  have  been  con- 
stantly receiving  from  their  landlords,  is  a  fact  unfor- 
tunately  too   notorious   to  admit    of  serious  dispute, 
though  many  affect  to  doubt  its  reality  even  now.     The 
truly  alarming  extent,  however,  to  which  this  distress 
has  been  already  carried,  and  the  daily  progress  which 
it  makes,  appear  to  be  as  yet  no  more  seen,  than  is  its 
cause,  or  the  precipice  to  which  it  is  rapidly  driving  the 
nation.     The  nation,  indeed,  knows  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  matter,  and  the  few  persons  who  do  perceive 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  disease,  seem  to  be  but  in- 
differently acquainted  with  its  origin  and  character, 
since  the  widest  disagreement  exists  between  them  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  treatment  for  effecting  a  cure.    The 
real  truth  nevertheless  is,  that  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Eng- 
lish tenantry  is  approaching,  and  with  it  that  of  the 
lundowuers,  whose  rents  will  cease  when  the  capital  of 
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their  tenants  is  exhausted,  as  it  soon  will  he ;  for  the 
property  of  hoth  has  for  the  last  fifteen  years  heen  silently 
and  imperceptihly  slipping  away  from  them,  owing  tea 
regular  process  of  absorption  going  on  from  the  fund- 
holder,  money-lender,  tax-receiver,  shopkeeper,  and 
other  consumers,  which  absorption  will  never  end,  un- 
less strong  measures  be  taken,  until  the  whole  of  their 
joint  properties  is  swallowed  up,  precisely  in  the  same 
way,  and  just  as  eft'ectually,  as  that  of  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors has  already  been  ;  whilst  the  ruin  of  landowners 
and  farmers  will  be  attended  with  ruin  to  every  body 
else :  because  the  total  destruction  of  property  of  all 
descriptions  must  inevitably  follow. 

These  assertions  we  will  endeavour  to  prove. 

It  is  certainly  far  from  an  easy  thing  to  ascertain  with 
correctness  the  actual  condition  of  farmers,  who  seldom 
keep  accounts,  or  even  take  stock,  as  tradespeople  usu- 
ally do  once  a  year,  to  shew  tlieir  yearly  profit  or  loss  ; 
and  who,  for  that  reason,  are  seldom  able  to  furnish  a 
proper  explanation  of  their  own  circumstances,  which 
they  know  only  bv  the  increased  difficulties  which  they 
•  experience  in  making  their  payments,  and  by  the  gra- 
dual shrinking  of  their  capitals. 

The  condition,  too,  of  farmers,  is  different  in  different 
places  ;  some  are  doing  well,  and  even  making  money 
as  fast  as  others  are  losing  it ;  from  whence  it  is  often 
inferred,  that  the  distress  complained  of  amongst  them, 
is  partial,  derived  from  some  particular  cause,  acting 
in  particular  places,  and  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to 
general  ones;  because,  if  a  general  cause  were  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  it  would  be  as  general  as  that  cause,  and 
not  greater  in  one  place  than  in  another.    For  instance, 
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in  the  neigbourkood  of  Brighton  and  Worthing,  fermers 
are  said  to  be  in  very  prosperous  circnmstances,  owing 
to  the  rich  market  furnished  by  the  fundholders  and 
shopkeepers  of  London,  who  flock  in  multitudes  to  those 
towns ;  whilst,  in  the  interior  of  the  same  county,  Sus- 
sex, they  are  in  as  deplorable  a  state  as  in  any  part  of 
England. 

Again,   there  is  a  material  difference  between  the 
situation  of  farmers  who  happen  to  occupy  land  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  those  who  cultivate  inferior  soils. 
The  former  may  be  actually  thriving,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  latter  are  in  a  state  of  progressive  decline. 
The  Political  Economists,  seeing  this,  and  seeing  also, 
that  the  cost  of  raising  com  is  greater  upon  the  inferior 
than  u)K>n  the  best  soils,  are  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
the  cultivation  of  any  but  the  best,  because  they  say, 
that  the  price  of  corn  is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  raising 
it  upon  the  worst  soils,  and  not  upon  the  best;  a  doc- 
trino  which,  if  true,  would  make  it  a  national  evil  to 
sutVor  any  land  whatsoever  to  be  cultivated,  except  that 
which  isof  the  highest  degree  of  fertility.  Fortunately  for 
mankind,  the  doctrine  is  not  true.    It  is  the  cost  of  raising 
agriculturarproduce  upon  the  best  l^nd,  the  best  materialy 
and  by  the  most  improved  methods  of  husbandry,  that 
dotor mines  its  price,  not  the  cost  of  raising  it  upon  the 
worst  soils,  which  increases  its  price  as  much  as  the  want 
of  skill.     The  farmer  who  possesses  the  advants^s  of  a 
good  soil,  and  superior  skill,  is  enabled  to  undersell  the 
farmer  who  jxissesses  them  not,  and  whose  price  for  his 
produce  is  regulated  accordingly.  The  same  principle  go- 
verns  all  departments  of  industry.  The  man  who  works  up 
any  given  article  of  manufacture,  using  the  best  materials/ 
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and  the  best  skill,  is  the  man  who  fixes  its  price  ;  not 
the  man  who  uses  a  bad  material,  and  works  it  up  in  a 
bungling  manner.  Itisright  that  this  should  be  so;  wore 
tlie  rule  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  encouragement 
to  mankind  to  improve  their  condition,  but  the  reverse, 
since  neither  industry  nor  skill  could  ever  then  obtain 
the  slightest  reward. 

Again,  there  are  some  farmers,  in  all  counties,  who 
live  upon  the  capitals  of  other  farmers,  deriving  thence 
a  temporary  prosperity.  For  instance,  a  mao  with 
inoncy  at  command,  occupying  a  grazing  farm,  in  a 
fevourable  situation,  where  his  outlay  is  small,  buys  in 
stock  at  three  or  four  years  old,  the  expense  of  rearing 
which  to  that  age,  has,  perhaps,  cost  the  man  who 
reared  it,  double  the  sum  he  is  obliged  to  sell  it  for.  A 
profit  is  here  made  by  the  grazier,  who  shares  it  witli 
the  consumer ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see,  that,  in  tliis  case, 
both  the  grazier  and  the  public  are  living  at  the  expense 
of  the  man  who  reared  the  stock,  and  are  bringing 
him  to  ruin. 

There  are  many  farmers  too,  wiio  never  had  their 
rents  raised,  when  the  land,  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  was  lifted  up  to  double  and  treble  what  it  is 
now  worth,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  indolence  of 
their  landlords  ;  these  inconsiderately  allowed  their 
tenants  to  continue  in  their  farms  at  a  half  or  a  third  of 
their  value,  without  remembering  that,  whilst  they 
were  thus  gratuitously  and  unnecessarily  enriching 
their  tenants,  they  were  squandering  their  own  and 
their  children's  property  upon  persons  who  had  no 
claims  upon  their  generosity.  Where  this  has  been 
the  rase,  no  reduction  in  rent  has  taken  place,  at  least, 
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there  iieedi  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  for  such  fiurmers 
are  better  off  than  many  of  their  neighboiusy  who  may 
hare  obtained  redaetions  to  the  amount  of  50  per  cent 

Now  if  the  abo^e  circumstances,  as  well  as  loany 
otheis  which  mi^t  be  menticmed,  all  (ureeenting  a 
TarietT  oi  contradictory  appearances  to  puzzle  men  s 
understanding  and  judgment  concerning  the  real  con- 
dition of  (annerB,  be  duly  considered,  it  will  not  seem 
by  any  means  surprising  that  a  number  of  contradic- 
tory opinions  on  this  subject  should  prevail. 

Even  the  landowners  themselTes,  who  have  so  deep 
an  interest  in  unravelling  the  mystery,  help  to  perplex 
it  still  further.     Their  rents  have  been  already  reduced 
so  low,  and  the  weight  of  their  family  settlements  and 
money  charges  upon  their  estates  has  been  so  much 
increased,  owing  to  the  operation  of  Peel  s  Bill,  that 
they  see  plainly,   if  they  are  to  reduce  them  lower, 
destruction  must  follow;    nor  can  they  discover  any 
way  of  escaping  from  the  net  which  encircles  them, 
and  which  is  drawing  gradually  closer  and  closer,  but 
by  soothing  their  tenantry  into  an  acquiescence  under 
their  present  rents  and  burthens,  in  order  to  keep  ojBT 
the  evil  day  a  little  longer.     The  landowner  is  for  the 
most  part  quite  as  ready  to  encourage  and  delude  the 
farmer  with  false  hopes,   as  is  the  fundholder,  money* 
lender,  and  consumer,  who  are  all  the  time  insidiously 
draining  away  the  substance  of  both.      Besides  this, 
they  are   themselves  deceived  by  the  great  demand 
which  every  where  exists  for  farms.    The  usual  criterion 
of  the  value  of  things  is  what  people  are  disposed  to 
give  for   them,    and   the   landowners,    adopting  this 
criterion,  are  unable  to  comprehend  how  it  is  that 
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farmers  are  willing  to  pay  the  rents  they  do,  and  yet 
tliat  their  estates  are  not  worth  the  money  offered  for 
them.  It  is  often  aaid,  that  if  farming  were  such  a 
losing  concern,  as  it  is  represented,  farmers  would 
quit  their  business  and  take  to  some  otiier.  It  is  for- 
gotten that  people  who  have  been  bred  up  to  a  business 
from  their  infancy,  and  have  embarked  all  their  capital 
in  it,  and  who  understand  no  other,  cannot  quit  it  so 
readily  as  is  imagined.  How  is  a  farmer  to  quit  hia 
business  ?  It  is  indeed  easy  to  shew  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances  it  is  better  for  him  to  remain  in  his 
farm,  even  though  he  pays  double  the  value  of  it ;  tiian 
(o  sell  ofl'  his  stock,  and  give  up  business  altogether,  or 
go  into  some  other,  with  which  he  is  unacquainted. 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  now  occupying  a  farm,  at  a 
rent  of  200/.  a  year,  worth  however,  in  reality,  only 
100/.  who  employs  a  capital  of  1500/.  upon  it,  and  who 
sinks  accordingly  100/.  of  that  capital  every  year.  If 
he  is  to  give  up  farming,  he  has  to  sell  off  all  his  stock, 
upon  which  he  will  most  probably  sustain  a  loss  of  200/. 
or  300/.  of  his  capital  to  begin  with.  He  has  then  to 
maintain  himself  and  family  out  of  the  remainder  of  his 
capital,  and  will  Iiave  to  sink  at  least  200/.  of  it  every 
year  for  that  purpose,  unless  he  goes  into  some  other 
business,  for  which  he  is  unfitted,  and  in  which  he  will 
in  all  probability  sink  more.  Rather  than  do  this,  it  is 
much  better  for  him  to  continue  in  his  farm,  where  he 
sinks  only  100/.  a  year,  and  so  struggle  on,  in  hopes  of 
better  times,  which,  he  is  constantly  assured,  are  ap- 
proeiching.* 

■  That  what  is  wserted  in  ihe  text,  rcspecling  fan«ers,  is  true ;    that 
-   ibey  hare,  for  the  la.it  iwelvu  or  rourtMn  years,  been  paying  much  Iiiglier 
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In  this  way  however  his  ruin  is  sure  to  come  at  last, 
if  the  system  be  persevered  in,  and  no  friend  appears  to 
assist  him  in  his  calamity.     But  where  is  the  farmer  to 
find  a  friend,  when,  if  he  looks  around,  he  sees  but  one 
universal  combination  against  him  to  pluck  out  his  last 
feather  ?    At  one  time  he  is  told  that  the  seasons  are  in 
fault,  and  he  is  urged  to  tru3t  to  Providence  for  better ; 
at  another,  that  they  are  too  bountiful,  and   that  he 
ought  to  pray  for  bad  ones.     This  latter  doctrine  was 
actually  maintained  by  the  Government  in  1821,  under 
the  administration  of  Lord  Liverpool.     Thus  his  pa- 
tience and  credulity  are  imposed  upon  in  all  directions. 
Delusions  are  spread  around  him.    He  is  held  up  to 
public  scorn  as  a  grumbler  and  deceiver,  whose  condi- 
tion it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  one  to  reduce  still  fur- 
ther :  and  then  wlien  at  last,  in  consequence  of  so  much 
wicked  misrepresentation,  and  the  deplorable  poverty 
to  which  he  has  been  brought,  his  labourers  have  begun 
to  rise  upon  him,  and  to  bum  his  property  for  want  of 
employment  and  better  wages,  he  is  informed  that  it  is 
chiefly  his  own  fault,  and  he  finds  himself  at  length 
abandoned  as  if  by  common  consent  to  general  pillage. 

At  this  moment  the  preservation  of  the  country  may 
be  said  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  nation's  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  condition  of  farmers ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  shewn  by  the  foregoing  reflections  how 
exceedingly  difficult  it  must  be  to  ascertain  it  accurately. 

rents  than  their  famis  could  afford,  and  have  been  sinking  their  capitals 
in  consequence,  and  that  such  has  been  the  general  practice  of  the  English 
tenantry  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  is  now  proved  beyond  doubt  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 
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If  farmcra  were  all  in  the  habit  of  taking  stock  regn" 
larly  onCe  a  year,  as  trades-people  do,  a  return  made 
by  a  certain  number  of  respectable  farmers,  occupying 
lands  of  various  qualities,  and  in  different  situations,  in 
each  county,  would  at  once  discover  the  real  condition 
of  the  entire  body  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  as 
unfortunately  tliey  do  not  take  stock,  or  keep  accounts, 
except  in  very  few  instances,  a  knowledge  of  their  cir- 
cumstances is  not  to  be  obtained  by  such  means.  The 
course  which  the  aullior  has  taken  for  acquiring  the 
requisite  information  will  be  best  explained  by  a  perusal 
of  the  following  letter,  inserted  by  him  in  the  Farmers' 
Journal  of  May  21,  1832;  that  the  reader  may  fully 
understand  it,  and  likewise  be  able  afterwards  to  in- 
vestigate if  he  plejises  the  nature  and  credibility  of  the 
evidence  about  to  bo  laid  before  him,  it  is  here  given 
verbatim. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Jouhn.u.. 
Sir,  London,  May  llth,  1832. 

I  am  desirous  of  avuling  myself  of  the  columns  of  your  Journal  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  some  well-aotlienlicated  documents,  from  s  few  of  the 
princip&l  counties,  shewing  the  actu^il  condition  of  fiinncrR  therein,  drawn 
up  in  the  shape  of  a  debtor  and  creditor  statement  of  the  outgoings  and 
produce  of  farms  of  an  average  quality,  and  attested  by  a  few  of  the  most 
respectable  practical  fanners ;  to  be  inserted  in  a  work  whith  I  am  pre- 
paring for  the  press,  in  order  to  lay  the  real  situation  of  the  agricultural 
interest  fairly  before  the  public.  That  gentlemen  in  the  farming  line,  who 
nay  be  disposed  to  furniiili  me  wilb  the  information  I  seek,  may  not  be  at 
a  toss  for  want  of  a  form,  1  insert  a  statement,  which  appeared  in  your 
Joumal  not  a  great  while  ago,  of  the  outgoings  and  produce  of  a  farm  in 
Esses,  accompanied  by  some  observations  of  my  own  U[>on  the  several 
items,  included  in  brackets.  If  tliat  statement  cau  be  taken  as  a  correct 
representation  of  the  condition  of  lands  of  average  quality  in  Essex,  rent 
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win  be  sore  to 


A  iiiehiU  wiTTihriiw;  i^  cair  bb^  of  imlMft  this  wiD  be  to 
pot  X  Enfts  Bill  .n^  cinr  paaRMM  o£  ibe  adaul  itiie  o£  tbe  agncuhunl 
atcennc.  «pim  db»  |iiwygMt  ot  wbkb  ife»  gemaai  fimfuAj  m  erciy  other 
ic  jiunc  ^pmfci*.  I  JB.  Sir,  &c. 


Fi|imnif%  o£  idliiaki  a  fins  o£  130  aocs,  o£  aiuagi  fpnbly  Und, 
■nr  OAbmifi,  k  Essex;  tem  aocs  bdag  dbAKtcA  fiar  yvds,  loadiy 
pnemecs^  feKCs,  &c  leario^  1^  aocs  fiar  nddTMioo. 

£•     s.   dl 
Manoid  labour,  mrhwfog  bccr»  M  4()^pcr  aoe       •     •     .     •  240     0     0 
(This    cikAige    seems    b^b,  bol  tbe  nte  of  wages  per 
week  is  not  stated.    It  o«^bt  not  to  be  less  tban  12j;^ 
and  I  wish  tbe  manual  labour  to  be  calculated  acoocdmg 
to  tbat  rate,  tbe  lowest  sum  wbkb   a   labouriug  mau 
ought  to  cam.) 
Keep   of  6  bocaes,    oo  doTcr  aud  oats,  al  lOf.  eadi,  30 

weeks 9000 

Keep  of  ditto  on  green  dorer,  22  weeks,  al  4f.  per  ditto        .     26     8     0 

Poor,  highway,  and  church-rales 6000 

Bill  for  smith's  work,  10/. ;  wheelwiighl,  102. ;  carpenter,  5/. ; 

harness-maker,  4/.        •     29     0     0 

(The  charges  in  this  item  seem  too  moderate.) 
Farrier's  bill,  3/.;  yearly  decrease  in  value  of  6  horses,  15/.     18     0     0 
(These  charges  seem  to  be  too  moderate.) 

Carried  over      4(i3     8     0 
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Brought  fonrard 
Casual  tosses  of  other  cattle,  market  expenses,  &c.       ... 

IntcreM  on  capital  of   12Q01,    the  farmer's  labour,  haianl. 

£. 

4(i3 

12 

96 
37 

375 

«.  d. 

8     0 
0     0 

0     0 

(This   charge  is  far   loo  low  ;  such   capital  would  return 
4L  per  tent,  if  iuTested  on  mortgage  or  in  the  funds, 
the  farmer  incurring  no  risk,  and  living  an  idle  life,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  interest.     An  additional  4/.  per  cenL 
is  aot  a  sufficient  remuneration  to   him  for   his   labour, 

skiU,  bad  debts,  losses,  &c.     If  the  farmer  is  to  obtain  ft 
decent  subsistence,   and  to    be    enabled  with    economy 
to  lay  by  a  small  provision  for  old  age,  the   Interest   for 
his  capiul  ought  not  to  be  less  than  12/.  per  ccnu 

loss  in  rates,  collecting,  market,  and  oth«r  expenses 
(The  clergyman  gets  more  than  this  proportion  if  he  in- 

Pkoduce  of  the  same  Farm  on  an  average 
30  acres  of  wheat,  5  coombs  per  acre,  at  72*.  per  quai 
25  ditto  barley,  7  ditto  per  ditto,  at  35*.  ditto 
5  ditto  oats,  12  ditto  per  ditto,  at  28s.  ditto        ,     . 
10  ditto  beans,  5  ditto  per  ditto,  at  44s.  ditto 
5  ditto  peas,  6  ditto  per  ditto,  at  44s.  ditto        .     . 
15  ditto  clover,  mown  or  fed,  at  4;.  per  acre      .     . 
30  ditto  of  whole  year  fallow,  to  rest  and  clean  the  Ian 

ter 
d 

cars 

608 

270 
157 
42 
55 
33 
60 
0 

9 

0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Produce     .     .     £617   10     0 
Expenses  ...  608     9     0 

J 

617   10     0              1 

the  produce,                1 
the  farmer.              1 
after  taking              1 

Left  for  tent     £9     1     0 

The  price  of  grain,  estimated  ns   nbove,  is  loo  hig 
^    M  well  as  the  outgoings,  is  reckoned  to  the  disadvar 
■    Uuless  the  above  stalemeut  of  produce  means  the  quai 

tag 
tit 

1 

and 

e  0 

Icf 

1 
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ihat  necessary  for  seed,  a  charge  for  seed  must  be  added  to  the  outgoings. 
The  cost  of  manure  has  been  omitted ;  also  taxes.     The  coomb  measure 
is  peculiar  to  some  counties  ;  it  is  therefore  better  to  use  the  Winchester 
bushel,  which  is  common  to  all.     The  abovn  calculation,  it  will  be  ob* 
served,  is  from  a  fium  purely  arable ;  what  is  wanted,  is  a  calculation  upon 
lands  of  an  average  quality,  where  there  is  a  fiur  proportion  of  pasture. 
If  the  charge  of  40x.  per  acre  for  manual  labour  upon  sudi  anble  land  be 
not  too  high,  the  Essex  Farmer  seems  to  have  understated  his  case  con- 
siderably.    There  could  be  no  surplus  for  rent  whatever ;  indeed,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  inferior  lands,  throughout  England,  affind  no  rent  at 
all  at  this  moment,  the  average  lands  afibrding  very  little ;  and  that  what 
is  paid  by  the  tenant  under  the  name  of  rent,  is  obtained  in  the  following 
manner  ;  partly  by  the  fiirmer  screwing  the  labourer  in  his  wages ;  partly 
by  racking  and  deteriorating  the  owner's  land,  and  thus  paying  rent  out  of 
the  fee-simple  of  the  estate  ;  and  partly  by  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  capitaL 
It  is  supposed  that  in  some  counties  the  average  produce  of  the  lands  has 
decreased  one-fifth,  if  not  one-fourth,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  owing 
to  the  injury  it  has  sustained.     Query  as  to  this  point.     To  shew  the 
general  destruction  and  ruin  which  are  now  in  progress,  a£fecting  the  land- 
owner, the  farmer,  and  the  agricultural  labourer,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
state,  not  only  the  outgoings  and  produce  of  farms  of  average  quality,  but 
the  actual  rent  which  the  occupiers  of  such  £ums  pay  on  an  average  in 
their  respective  counties. 

The  only  reply  made  to  this  general  application, 
which  throws  any  light  upon  the  subject,  or  deserves 
notice,  was  an  anonymous  one ;  it  is  not  exactly 
the  thing  which  the  author  asked  for,  but  it  is  worth 
inserting,  and  is  as  follows  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers*  JoumaL 
Sir, — In  compliance  with   the  request  in  your  Journal,  I  have  annexed 
an  account  of  my  fieurming  concern.     I  take  stock  on  the  1st  of  March 
every  year. 

Your  constant  Reader, 

A  SOMERSKTSHIRS  FaBMEB. 
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March  1,  1831. 
Expenses. 

£.    s.  d. 

Value  of  live  stock,  namely,  48  cattle,  88  sheep,  9  horses 

and  colts,  5  pigs 8.52     0  0 

I  lay,  about  80  tons ;  corn,  mangel  wurzel,  potatoes,  liquor, 

bacon,  &c.  &c. 495  12  0 

To  cost   of  cattle  bought 1590  10  6 

Rent  of  250  acres,  at  1/.  17s.  10^.  per  acre,  including 

rectorial  tithe 473     8  9 

Paid  to  labourers               189     4  0 

Wages  of  house-servants,  man,  boy,  cook,  and  house-maid        31     0  0 

Church  and  poor  rates 33   16  6 

Vicarial  tithe                    9     7  0 

Carpenter,     farrier,    druggist,    doctor,   shoe-maker,   tailor, 

maltster,  butcher,  baker,  &c.  and  house-keeping     .       «     464     5  1 

High  and  by-way  rate  .  .  .  .  .  5  12  9 
Assessed  taxes  and  composition          •         •         .         .         .7120 

From  March  1,  1831,  to  March  1,  1832,  profit      •          •         12     2  2 


M* 


£4,164  11     3 

iST.  B.  Arable  land,  26^  acres ;  pasture,  223^  acres ; 
— ^250  acres.  Wages,  10s.  a  week,  and  2  quarts  of 
beer,  with  a  dinner,  firom  Midsiunmer  to  Michaelmas. 

Mixrchy  1,  1832. 
Produce. 

£.  5.  d. 

By  value  of  live  stock;   54  cattle,   126  sheep,  58  lambs, 

8  horses  and  colts,  3  pigs           *         .         •         •           1010  10  0 
Hay,  about  120  tons  ;  com,  mangel  wurzel,  potatoes,  liquor, 

bacon,  &c 542  0  0 

Hay  and  com  sold 287  10  6 

Land  let  out  for  potatoes,  about  9  acres        .         .         .          68  2  0 

Cattle  sold 1986  15  6 

Potatoes 12  3  11 

Carried  om     3907     1  11 
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£.  U  d. 

Brought  Corward  3907  1  11 

Milk                118  7  10 

Poultry             6  110 

Fruit  and  vegetables          •         •         •         .         .         •              2  4  0 
Short  credits,  pasturing  hones  and  oowSi  Yaluation  of  stock, 

cropsi  Sic. •  130  6  6 

£4^64  11     3 

A  small  lot  of  excellent  grazing  land  I  occupy,    15  miles 
west  of  Bristol,  in  Somersetshire  ;  no  house  on  it. 

ExFBNSEfrom  Feb.  2,  1830,  to  Feb. 2, 1831,  ▼is.*.—' 

Rent,  taxes,  and  labour         •         •         •         .         •         •       1 00  1 1     6 
Cost  of  stock 243  12    6 

344     4     0 

Produce. 

By  cash  for  stock 346  4  0 

Minus 4  0  0 

344  4  0 

Expense  from  Feb.  2,  1831,  to  Feb.  2,  1832,  vis  :— 

Rent,  taxes,  and  labour 1 09  5  1 

Cost  of  stock    •         .         •         .         .         •        .        .  321  12  0 

Profit 5  14  5 

By  cash  for  stock 436  11     6 

N.  B*  There  being  no  house  on  these  premises,  no  expense  is  inauredy 
or  any  thing  charged  for  my  superintendance,  &c. 

Now,  the  above  statement  shews,  that  this  Somerset- 
shire farmer  barely  pays  his  way,  upon  his  principal 
estate,  without  having  a  shilling  to  spend  in  the  educa* 
tion  of  his  children,  or  to  lay  by  against  accidents  and 
old  age ;  although  it  is  evident,  from  the  amount  of 
rent  which  he  pays,  (1/.  lis.  lO^d.  per  acre,)  that  his 
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Imid  is  of  first  rate  quality  ;  and  althougli  it  further  ap- 
pears, both  from  that  circumstance,  and  from  its  being 
cbiefly  pasture,  (costing  in  labour,  not  more  than  15a. 
per  acre,  whereas,  the  common  average  on  arable  land, 
is  30s.  and  upon  inferior  lands  more)  as  well  as  from  his 
residing  near  Bristol;  that  he  is,  in  every  respect,  much 
better  off  than  farmers  in  general,  who  rent  inferior,  or 
even  middling  soils  ;  for  these  are  obliged  to  incur  double 
the  expense  in  labour  to  obtain  their  produce,  and,  after 
all,  have  not  bo  good  a  market  in  their  neighbourhood, 
to  take  it  off  their  hands.  Upon  the  smaller  estate  he 
is,  it  seems,  a  serious  loser.  What  actual  per  centage 
is  obtained  by  this  gentleman,  on  his  capital  of  4, 164?. 
lis.  3d.  employed  on  the  principal  farm,  does  not  ap- 
pear, because,  in  the  sum  of  464/.  5s.  7d.  charged  for 
housekeeping  and  maintenance  of  himself  and  family, 
bills  are  included  from  the  carpenter,  farrier,  and  drug- 
gist, which  ought  to  be  all  debited  to  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  of  which  the  two  latter  must  be  consider- 
able, on  an  extensive  grazing  farm,  where  so  much  stock 
is  kept ;  and  because,  moreover,  he  has,  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  produce  of  his  farm,  given  credit  for  sums 
received  for  the  valuation  of  stock,  crops,  flee,  which  he 
should  not  have  done ;  for,  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
valuing  stock  for  other  people,  a  common  practice 
amongst  the  superior  and  most  intelligent  order  of 
fanners,  his  business  in  this  line  is  distinct  from  that  of 
farming,  and  his  income  derived  from  it  ought  no  more 
to  be  caried  to  his  farming  account,  than  any  other  in- 
come, which  he  may  happen  to  derive  from  other 
sources.  When  these  deductions  are  allowed,  it  is 
clear  that  this  Somersetshire  farmer,  who  is  placed  iu 
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80  much  more  favourable  circumstances  for  condacting 
his  business  than  most  other  fanners,  does  not  obtain 
any  thing  like  a  sufficient  profit  from  his  principal 
estate ;  whilst  from  his  smaller  estate,  he  gets  no 
profit  at  all,  or  none  at  least  worth  mentioning ;  for 
1/.  145. 5d.  is  the  whole  of  his  return  for  two  years ;  ten  per 
cent,  only  upon  his  capital  employed  on  this  last  estate, 
would  have  given  him  56Z.  during  the  same  period. 

To  those  who  think  that  farmers^  are  a  class,  that 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  every  new  comfort  and  advan- 
tage which  the  nation  has  acquired  from  its  improve- 
ments in[the  last  forty  years,  and  that  it  would  be  a  public 
benefit  to  send  them  back  to  the  smock-frocks,  and 
leathern  jackets  of  their  ancestors,  to  toil  on  and  slave 
amidst  privations  and  misery,  that  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity may  enjoy  greater  luxuries  and  indulgencies  at 
their  expense,  ten  per  cent,  upon  their  capitals  will  seem 
far  too  high  a  remuneration^  or  even  eight  per  cent. 
The  man  however  who  desires  to  see  his  country  pros- 
perous, happy,  and  great,  can  discover  no  solid  reason 
why  farmers  should  not  live  as  well  as  shopkeepers  ;  nor 
why,  if  shopkeepers  obtain  15  per  cent,  upon  their  capi- 
tals on  an  average  of  yeai's,  and  frequently  a  great  deal 
more,  by  turning  it  six  or  seven  times  over,  farmers 
should  not  do  the  same,  though  deban*ed  by  the  seasons 
from  turning  theirs  more  than  once.  For,  of  all  classes 
which  constitute  the  mass  of  English  society,  the  most 
valuable  unquestionably  is  that  of  farmers,  and  their 
servants  under  them,  the  agricultural  labourers  ;  since 
it  is  these  who  raise  all  the  food  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
other  classes ;  and  consequently  it  is  upon  their  welfare, 
that  the  welfare  of  every  other  class  entirely  depends. 
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There  is  no  class  in  existence  in  any  other  country  that 
corresponds  with  the  English  Yeomanry  ;  there  is  none 
in  this  so  honest  and  unsophisticated  in  their  habits,  so 
attached  to  their  homes,  and  so  patriotic  in  their  senti- 
ments ;  none  so  free  from  the  vices  and  contagion  of 
towns,  or  so  little  injured  by  the  baneful  seductions  and 
poison  spread  every  where  around  them  by  a  corrupt 
and  demoralizing  system  of  Government.  It  is  our 
yeomen  and  farmers  who  constitute  after  all  the  main 
pillars  of  England's  greatness,  as  they  are  also  the  per- 
sons, who.  when  her  dayof  trial  comes,  are  likely  to  prove 
her  firmest  bulwark  :  and  yet  it  is  the  fashion  amongst 
modern  philosophers  to  speak  with  derision  and  contempt 
of  farmers,  and  their  servants  the  agricultural  labourers, 
■whose  intelligence  and  activity  is  always  unfavourablv 
contrasted  with  that  of  shopkeepers  and  their  retainers 
in  towns.  Cromwell  knew  their  value  ;  when  the  King 
and  his  courtiers  were  recruiting  their  army  amongst 
the  smart  gentlemen  cavaliers,  and  the  disorderly  mul- 
titudes who  frequent  towns,  he  sought  out  the  young 
farmers  in  the  different  counties,  and  enlisted  them  on 
the  side  of  the  Parliament ;  and  it  was  through  their 
means  alone,  through  their  superior  steadiness,  bravery, 
virtue,  and  patriotism,  that  he  was  enabled  to  give  the 
first  decided  turn  in  public  affairs  against  ttic  King. 

The  author's  general  application  to  farmers  having 
proved  unsuccessful,  he  next  addressed  the  same  com- 
munication privately  to  several  individuals  with  wliom 
he  happened  to  be  personally  acquainted  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing documents  are  the  result.  The  first  is  from  the 
county  of  Surrey,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Samuel  Mumford 
of  Chobham,  to  mention  whose  name  will  be  a  sufficient 
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guarantee  to  all  who  know  him  for  the  ability,  integrity, 
and  impartiality  with  which  it  has  been  prepared. — It 
runs  thus. 

Sir,  Chobham^  Aug.  \5ik^  }8d2. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  contained  in  the  Ftamen*  Journal  of 
May  21,  for  information  concerning  the  state  of  the  lands  in  difljerent 
counties,  we  send  you  the  following  account  relating  to  the  county  of 
Surrey,  prepared  according  to  the  best  of  our  judgments,  upon  an  estimate 
of  the  outgoings  and  produce  of  lands  of  an  average  quality,  of  which  the 
average  rent  now  paid  by  farmers  varies  from  22s.  to  SOs.  per  acre.  We 
have  taken  a  farm  of  250  acres,  and  have  assumed  the  capital  employed 
upon  it  to  be  2000/.,  which  is  not  more  than  is  required  for  8lockiii|r  and 
keeping  the  land  in  proper  cultivation,  and  the  result  appears  to  be  as 
follows,  deducting  one-tenth  part,  or  25  acres,  for  yards,  roads,  premises, 
and  fences,  as  the  fields  are  generally  very  small  and  the  hedges  wide  in 
the  county  of  Surrey. 

Outgoings. 

Manual  labour  on  225  acres,  at  I2s.  per  week  per  man,  in- 
cluding beer,  at  1/.  10#.  per  acre         ....  337  10     0 
Keep  of  10  horses,  30  weeks,  on  hay  and  com,  14  trusses  of 
clover  hay,  and  4  bushels  of  com  for  every  4  horses  per 

week 163  17     0 

Keep  of  10  horses,  22  weeks,  at  6s,  per  week      •         •         •     66     0     0 
Yearly  decrease  on  the  value  of  1 0  horses,  with  casual  losses, 

at  2/.  105.  per  horse 25     0     0 

Casual  losses  in  sheep,  cows,  calves,  &c.     .         .         .         .     15     0     0 
Smith's  work,  15/.;  wheelwright,  15/.;  harness-maker,  12/.; 

carpenter,  5L;  and  mason,  2/.  per  year        .         .         .     49     0     0 
Market  expenses,  and  attending  stock  fairs  .         •         •     10     0    0 

Tithe,  at  6s.  per  acre '     75     0     0 

Highway  statute  duty  assessment,  supposing  it  to  be  assessed 
at  250/.  per  tfnnum;  30  days*  duty  with  team,  and  2 
people  at  12#.  per  day,  the  price  fixed  by  magistrates     •     18     0     0 

Highway  rate,  at  6c/.  in  the  pound 6     5     0 

Church  rate,  at  3d.  in  the  pound 3     2     6 

Carried  over    768  14    6 
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£.       ». 

Brought  forward         .         768  14 

6  poor's  tales,  at  If.  in  the  pounil      ,         .         .         .         .     75     0 

A&sessed  taxes        ........       5     0 

Famer'abill 5     0 

Interest  of  2000/.  capital,  U  10/.  per  cent.  .         .         .  200     0 

Bent  of  250  acres  of  land,  at  25*.  per  annum        .  .  .312  10 


13( 


Produce 


Defiticiit          .             129     9  6 

Pbodkce,  

50  acres  of  meadow  imd  pasture,  at  4/.  1  Qs.  pec  acre     .         .  225     0  0 
40  acres  of  turnips  to  feed  off  with  sheep,  with  chance  of  a 

crop,  at  U.  10».  per  acre* 60     0  0 

40  acres  barley,  at  4  qrs.  per  acre,  and  35>.  per  qr.       .         ,  280     0  0 

30  acres  clover,  at  5l.  lOs.  per  acref           .          .         .         .  165     0  0 

40  acres  of  wheat,  22  bushels  per  acre,  at  1 5/.  1 0*.  per  load  34 1      0  0 

10  acres  of  beans  and  peas,  at  4qr8.  per  acre,  and  36(.  per  qr.      72     0  0 

15  acres  of  oats,  at  5  qra.  per  acre,  and  I/.  5s.  per  qr.              .     93   15  0 

£1236   15  0 


We  believe  the  above  statement  to  exceed  the  average  crops  on  the 
iverage  lands  in  the  county  for  these  last  seven  years.  Nothing  is  allowed 
m   the   above   statement  for   the   injury  the   crops  may  receive  by  o  wet 


To  J.  B.  Bernard,  Etq. 
Sidmoulh. 


in,  Sir,  your's  most  respectfully, 

Samdbl  Mumford,  Chohham. 
William  Soane,  ChtAkam. 


Now,  if  tlie  above  dociiment  can  be  taken  as  a  fair 


"  The  turnips  last  year  were  given  to  feed  off  with  sheep ;  the  year 
before  few  fetched  above  lOs.  per  acre. 

-j-  Broad  clover  only  in  a  few  instances  will  stand  on  the  average  land  of 
the  county  ;  and  wc  look  generally  to  rye-grass,  Dutch  clover,  and  black 
grass  for  our  crop,  and  wc  generally  feed  the  second  crop  for  the  want  of 
broad  clover. 
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representation  of  the  general  state  of  fanning  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  it  proves  incontestibly,  that,  in  that 
county  at  least,  upon  all  soils  of  an  average  or  middling 
quality,  the  poor  ones  of  course  included,  the  whole  of 
the  tithes,  of  the  highway,  and  church  rates,  and  of  the 
assessed  taxes,  amounting  altogether  to  107/.  7s.  6(Lj 
and  likewise  a  portion  of  the  poor's  rate,   namely, 
221.  2$.  out  of  75/.,  is  paid  at  the  present  moment  by 
the  farmer  alone  out  of  his  capital,  whose  deficiency 
of  129/.  95.  6d.  just  covers  those  sums.     No  part  of 
such  loss  from  the  taxes  falls  on  the  consumer,  who  gets 
thus  exempted  from  so  much  their  operation.      This 
loss  too  supposes  the  price  of  wheat  to  average  62^.  per 
quarter,  or  75.  9d.  a  bushel ;  which  is  far  above  what  it 
can  be  fairly  expected  to  average  under  the  existing  mo- 
netary system  and  com  law  :  if  it  fall  below  such  price, 
then  the  loss  will  be  proportionably  augmented.   A  sup- 
position that  wheat  can  be  maintained  at  the  price  of 
625.  per  quarter  under  the  present  system  is  not  to  be 
admitted.  Mr.  Mumford's  concluding  sentence  demands 
attention,  viz.  that  his  calculation  contains  no  allowance 
for  wet  harvests.     He  has,  in  fact,  charged  the  price  of 
bad  seasons,  and  reckoned  according  to  the  produce 
of  good   ones.     His  stated   selling  price  for  wheat  of 
15Z.  105.  per  load,  or  75.  9d.  a  bushel,  is  its  price  after 
several  wet  seasons  and  scanty  crops,  not  what  it  is 
ever  likely  to  fetch  on  an  average  of  years,  from  which 
he  has  estimated  his  quantity  of  produce.     Farmers  are 
as  yet  by  no  means  aware,  that  the  comparatively  high 
prices  which   they  have   been  receiving  for  the  last 
tliree  or  four  years,  has  been  wholly  owing  to  a  succes- 
sion of  bad  crops,  and  that  if  they  are  now  to  have  in 
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return  a  series  of  good  ones,  tliey  must  reckon  upon 
prices  accordingly ;  upon  wheat,  at  50s.  per  quarter, 
or  6s.  3d.  per  bushel  at  least,  and  so  of  other  grain  in 
proportion  ;  and  they  must  not  expect  it  to  fetch  62s. 
per  quarter,  which  is  the  price  of  bad  seasons,  and  bad 
crops,  not  of  good  ones.  The  season  of  1832  has  been 
a  remarkably  fine  one,  the  crops  all  of  superior  quality, 
though  in  quantity  not  exceeding,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  the  average  given  by  Mr.  Mumford,  nor  ex- 
ceeding an  average  generally,  as  the  author  has  l)een 
informed  ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  has  been  already 
that,  since  the  above  document  was  prepared,  early 
in  Aiigust,  wheat  has  fallen  from  02s.  per  quarter 
to  54s.  on  an  average ;  which  is  one  shilling  in  the 
bushel.*  Dedact  this  shilling  per  bushel  from  40 
acres  of  wheat  carrying  22  bushels  per  acre  nett,  ex- 
clusive of  what  is  left  for  seed,  and  there  will  be  no  less 
a  sum  than  44/.  for  wheat  only  to  be  taken  from  the  re- 
turn made  by  the  Surrey  farmer,  of  34 1/.,  and  added  to 
his  deficiency ;  and  a  similar  deduction,  not  less  than  50/., 
must  be  taken  from  his  return  of  445/.  for  other  grain, 
making  in  all  94/.  Add  94/.  to  his  alleged  deficiency 
of  129/.  9s.  6d.,  and  it  brings  it  up  to  223/.  9s.  Gd., 
covering  the  whole  sum  of  182/.  7s.  6d.,  as  paid  for 
tithes,   taxes,  and  rates  of  every  description,  leaving  a 

•  The  above  passage  was  written  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1832. 
Tbe  crop  of  1833  has  been  less  than  an  average  one,  yel  the  price  of 
wheat  has  continued  to  fall.  Its  average  price  for  the  yeor,  at  the  time 
when  the  Agricultural  Committee  mode  their  Report,  vas53s.  \d.  per  quar- 
ter, its  average  price  for  the  last  six  weeks  priur  Co  the  month  of  December 
was  5U.  7d. ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  theretbre  that,  with  the  present  mone- 
tary gyttem  and  com  law,  50s.  as  assumed  by  the  author,  is  above  its  average 
price,  rstbtr  than  under,  on  on  average  of  years. 

2_c 
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siH  farther  sea  c-tf  4i L  2il  to  l«  supplied  by  the  farmer 
«4B  ci  ii?  i?w^  oftckL  lioi  ibe  pob&c  mar  not  only  go 
ir:2fe  a»i  zfcx  f:«e.  ncx  be  scU  nirtfaer  and  better  sup- 
picvc  &:  li?  e^i^eBsie.     Sbonld  he  succeed  in  gettiiig 
k^  rea:  ibtsad  lo  the  enent  of  his  lo»«  223L  9s.  6d, 
i^  cttly  <iisei>efxe  viU  be.  that  the  tithe,  and  eveiy 
•:<kt&  %kx  UMi  r&::e  which  now  £iUs  upon  the  fanner 
aLr^De.  will  ;2«eii  £ul  apcn  the  landlord,  whose  capital 
will,  in  tii&x  ca«e.  become  exdusiTelv  saddled  with  the 
w&>k  of  the  taxes,  and  also  with  a  loss  of  41/.  2s.  in 
addition,  whikx  all  that  is  taken  in  thb  wav  firom  him 
will  £^>  to  swell  the  pockets  of  the  public.     To  prerent 
t'M  his  keees  extending  further  than  this,  the  aver^ 
price  of  wheat  mos4  be  maintained  permanently,  at  54i. 
per  quarter*  which,  with  the  existing  monetary  system, 
and  com  law,  is  clearly  impossible :    his  losses  other- 
wise will  be  proportionably  increased.     The  public,  in- 
deed, do  not  seem  to  care  particularly  where  all  this 
loss  comes  from,  so  long  as  thev  enjoy  the  profit ;  there 
is  certainly  a  little  sympathy  felt  in  many  quarters  for 
the  poor  fEinner  at  the  present  moment,  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  let  him  off  from  any  further  sacrifices  of  capital, 
provided  his  landlord  will  step  into  his  shoes  ;  but  the 
idea  of  laying  taxation  upon  the  proper  shoulders,  on 
those  alone  whom  it  ought  to  fall  upon,  consumers,  and 
not  producers,  is  the  very  last  thing  in  the  world  which 
any  man  in  his  senses  would  propose,  in  a  country 
where  democratic  principles  of  Government,  and  the 
interest  of  towns,  prevail ;  this,  Mr.  Hunt  can  testify, 
who,  when  he  represented  the  wishes  of  the  town  of 
Preston,  never  failed  to  declare  that,  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinued to  be  returned  for  that  borough,  his  constant 
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endeavour  would  be  to  procure  a  removal  of  all  taxes 
from  the  consumer.  The  above  reflections  lead  natu- 
rally to  others.  Were  protection  against  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn  to  be  entirely  withdrawn,  as  is 
recommended  by  Political  Economists,  and  as  h  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  shopkeepers  of  London  and  other 
great  towns  ;  this,  if  it  only  sunk  tlie  price  of  wheat  to 
46s.  per  quarter,  or  5s.  Qd.  per  bushel ;  would  strike  off" 
another  fihilling  per  bushel,  from  tlie  price  of  wheat, 
and  from  other  grain  in  proportion,  in  the  above  esti- 
mate, and  would  add  94/.  more  to  the  farmer's  cost 
of  production ;  which,  if  recovered  by  farmers  gene- 
rally from  their  landlords,  through  an  abatement  of 
rent,  would  extinguish  at  once  tlie  whole  of  the  rent 
paid  throughout  the  county  of  Surrey,  except  on  soils 
of  the  highest  degree  of  fertility.  A  free  importation 
of  foreign  com  must  however  be  expected  to  sink  the 
price  to  3S5.  per  quarter,  or  4s.  9d.  per  bushel,  at  the 
least,  and  would  probably  sink  it  still  lower.*  Taking 
it,  however,  no  lower  than  38s.  per  quarter,  this  would 
make  a  fall  of  another  shilling  per  bushel,  which  would 
add  another  94/.  to  the  costs  of  production,  and  would 


"  See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sandars,  of  Liverpool,  a  gentleman 
largely  engaged  in  the  com  trade  for  thirty  years,  as  lately  published  by 
the  Agricultural  Committee,  with  respect  to  the  price  at  which  com  may 
be  imported  from  the  potts  in  the  Baltic.  Mr.  Sandars  says,  "  I  have 
known  wheat  of  as  good  quality  as  b  gromi  in  England  sold  in  the  lower 
Baltic  ports  at  ]5s.  a  quarter,  and  from  that  to  20s.  and  22s.  for  five  or  six 
years  in  succession."  llie  same  gentleman  also  states  that  5t.  a  i|»aiter 
would  cover  the  whole  expense  of  freight,  insurance,  commission,  every 
thing,  from  the  Baltic  ports  to  London  ;  and  that  this  expense  is  not  more 
than  is  incurred  per  quarter,  in  the  conveyance  gf  toru  from  the  North  of 
England. 
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change  the  relative  situatioDS  of  landowner  and  fiEurmer, 
altogether  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  rendering  it  neces- 
sary for  the  former  to  pay  a  rent  to  his  tenant,  instead 
of  receiving  one  from  him,  of  at  least  100/.  a  year  upoi 
average  soils,  and  not  less  than  1502.  upon  inferior  onea^ 
if  the  latter  is  expected  to  continue  cultivating  them 
without  sinking  his  own  capital ;  which  terms  would  even 
then  only  barely  suflfer  him  to  exist,  without  giving  him 
any  profit,  so  as  to  lay  by  any  thing  for  sickness  and 
old  age.* 

Our  next  document  is  from  the  county  of  Essex  :  the 
gentleman,  who  favoured  the  author  with  it»  does  not 
wish  his  name  to  be  published,  and  accordingly  it  is 
not  The  reader  must,  therefore,  be  conteoit  to  know 
that  he  is  of  the  first  respectability  in  that  county,  and 
tlmt  the  document  in  question  contains  p«Mrticulars  of 
his  o>ftii  farm. 

*  Aixxmling  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Hancock,  as  published  by  the 
A^riouUnnd  Committee,  and  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  note,  it  appears 
that  in  all  raaeit  where  the  farmeri^ustains  no  actual  loss  upon  his  fann,  but 
hartal  Y  |MiV3ihis  wav\  asgcnerallyhappens  still  upon  soils  of  the  highest  d^ree 
of  tVrtility%  a  nnKiction  of  '25  per  cent,  is  necessary,  to  affi>rd  him  a  reasonable 
|m>(it  in  hisi  business,  such  ns  every  man  is  fairly  entitled  to  receive,  that 
h«  may  lay  by  something  for  sickness  and  old  age.  Now  the  above  docu- 
inout  for  Surrey,  shews  that  a  reduction  of  about  41^  per  cent,  in  rent  is 
wantoiU  upim  all  lands  of  an  average  quality  throughout  that  county,  to 
aave  farmers  from  actual  loss  merely,  without  allowing  them  any  profit, 
when  the  prii^  of  wheat  averages  625.  per  quarter^  or  7#.  9cf«  per  bushel ; 
but,  if  Mr,  Hancock  is  right  in  his  opinion,  then  25  percent,  more  must  be 
taken  (win  the  vent,  and  wheat  must  at  the  same  time  be  kept  fully  up  to 
the  above  price>  to  give  them  a  fair  profit. 
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*^  Estimate  of  expenses  and  receipts  of  a  fann  of  330  acres,  in  the 
county  of  Essex ;  200  acres  pasture,  and  130  arable,  mixed  soiL 

Expenses. 

£.      5.  d. 

Poors'  rates 80     0  0 

Church  and  surveyor's  ditto 10     0  0 

Taxes 800 

Tithe 82  10  0 

Labour 400     0  0 

Tradesmen's  bills 100     0  0 

Keep  of  7  horses 182     0  0 

Interest  on  30001.  capital  at  10  per  cent.                              .     300     0  0 

1162  10  0 

Rent 560     0  0 

£1722  10  0 

Produce* 

50  cows  suckled 450     0  0 

30  beasts  grazed                               .         .         •                   .     150     0  0 

120  ewes,  at  30< 180     0  0 

100  wethers,  at  155 75     0  0 

40loadsofhay,  soldat  31.  105 140     0  0 

30  acres  barley,  at  61.  85                 •      ^-                  •         .     192     0  0 

10  acres  cloTer  hay,  at  81 80     0  0 

30  acres  wheat,  3  quarters,  at  3/      .                  •         •         .    270     0  0 

10  acres  oats,  6  quarters,  at  255 75     0  0 

1612  0  0 

Loss 110  10  0 


1723  10  0 


The  loss  on  this  farm  in  Essex,  as  it  vill  be  seen,  is 
not  so  great ;  the  reason  readily  appears.  The  land  is 
of  a  superior  quality,  as  is  manifest  from  the  amount  of 
the  rental,  560Z.  paid  per  annum  for  330  acres,  which 
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is  as  near  as  can  be,  345.  per  acre.  It  not  only  supplies 
a  larger  quantity  of  produce  from  its  arable  parts  than 
farms  of  an  average  quality,  such  as  those  in  Surrey, 
(namely,  24  bushels  of  wheat,  instead  of  22,  and  so  of 
other  grain  in  proportion,)  but,  its  chief  part  being 
pasture,  the  whole,  both  arable  and  pasture,  requires 
an  expenditure  of  only  245.  3d.  per  acre  in  manual 
labour,  instead  of  305.  This  gentleman  asks  but  10 
per  cent,  upon  his  capital,  like  the  Surrey  farmer ;  but 
to  imagine  that  this  is  sufficient  for  a  man  possessed  of 
3000/.,  who  embarks  that  capital  in  farming,  to  main- 
tain himself  and  family  decently  and  respectably,  and 
to  lay  by  something  for  old  age,  is  ridiculous.  If  he 
obtained  one-third  of  the  produce,  according  to   the 

• 

common  notion  of  ignorant  people,  his  profit  would  be 
537/.  6s.  8d.,  instead  of  only  189/.  IO5.  which  is  all  it 
appears  to  be  at  present.  The  actual  profit  received 
from  renting  this  last  farm  barely  exceeds  6  per  cent. 
on  a  capital  employed  of  3000/.,  without  allowing  any 
thing  for  a  further  loss  sustained  upon  it  by  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  wheat  of  9d.  per  bushel,  since  the  docu- 
ment was  drawn  out  towards  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber, which  has  added  materially  to  the  deficiency.* 

The  next  document  is  from  Hertfordshire,  furnished 
by  the  same  gentleman,  who  occupies  a  farm  in  that 
county,  as  well  as  in  Essex ;  this  also  contains  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  own  farm. 

These  observations,  like  those  regarding  Surrey,  were  written  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1832,  when  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  54s,  per  quarter, 
not  6O5.,  as  reckoned  in  this  last  document,  which  was  prepared  a  little 
later  in  the  year  than  that  of  Mr.  Mumford's,  for  Surrey,  wherein  it  is 
reckoned  «t  62«. 
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"  Expenses  of  cultivating  a  farm  of  250  acres  of  average  quality  land,  in 
Hertfordshire,  on  the  borders  of  Essex ;  one-tenth  being  deducted  for 
yards,  roads,  premises,  fences,  &c  ,  leaving  225  acres.  40  acres  are  in  per- 
manent grass. 

£.  s.  d. 
Manual  labour,  including  beer,  30*.  per  acre  .  .  .  337  10  0 
Keep  of  9  horses,  at  lOs.  per  week  ....     234     0     0 

Poor,  highway,  and  church  rates 75     0 

Smith's    work,  20/.;  wheelwright,   20/.;  carpenter,    10/.; 

harness  maker,  10/.  .  .         .  .         ,  .       60     0     0 

Farrier,  5L  ;  yearly  decrease  in  value  of  9  horses,  22/.  10*.         27   10     0 

Casual  losses  of  other  cattle 15     0     0 

Market  expenses 10     0     0 

Interest  of  capital,  2000/.,  ilGurmer's  labour,  hazard,  and  ex- 
perience, 10  per  cent.  ......     200     0     0 

Tithe,  at  6s,  per  acre 67   10     0 

Taxes 600 

Rent,  per  annum 300     0     0 

£1332  10     0 

Produce  of  the  same  Farm  on  an  average  of  years. 

40  acres  of  grass  land,  at  4/    ......  160  0  0 

50  acres  wheat,  at  3  quarters  per  acre,  3/.  per  quarter          .  450  0  0 

45  acres  barley,  at  4  quarters  per  acre,  and  325.  per  quarter  .  288  0  0 

1 0  acres  clover  hay,  at  61,  per  acre            .         .         .         .  60  0  0 

1 0  acres  beans,  at  3  quarters  per  acre,  and  35s.  per  quarter  .  52  1 0  0 

10  acres  oats,  at  6  quarters  per  acre,  and  24s.  per  quarter    .  72  0  0 

1 5  acres  turnip  land  fallow,  (produce)       .         .         .         .  45  0  0 

15  acres  clover  fed,  at  4/.  per  acre  .          .         •         .         .  60  0  0 

30  acres  whole  year  fallow 0  0  0 

1187  10  0 
Loss 145  0  0 

£1332  10  0 

The  above  statement  of  expenses  actually  incurred, 
and  of  produce  obtained,  upon  a  farm  of  average  qua- 
lity in  Hertfordshire,  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of 
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that  hypothetically  assumed  for  Surrey.    Bj  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  size  of  the  two  hnos  is  precisely  the 
same ;  the   capital  employed   the  same ;    the  amount 
paid  for  labour  the  same,  305.  per  acre ;  the  produce 
nominally  greater,  24  bushels  of  ^heat,  instead  of  22, 
with  other  grain  in  proportion,  but  in  reality,  about  thie 
same,  if  the  practice  in  Hertfordshire  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, of  excluding  thirty  acres  every  year  from  cultiva- 
tion, to  rest  and  clean  the  land,  which  is  not  the  prac- 
tice in  Surrey.     The  loss,  in  Hertfordshire,  appears  to 
be  rather  greater  than  in  Surrey,  but  then,  the  price  of 
grain  is  taken  lower ;  wheat,  by  2s.  per  quarter,  namely, 
at  GO*,  instead  of  62$.  which  is  3d.  per  bushel ;  barley, 
at  35*.  per  quarter,  instead  of  36*. ;  and  oats,  at  24*.  in- 
stead of  25*.  which  will  more  than  account  for  the  addi- 
tional loss,  but  then  these  reduced  prices  have  a  set  off, 
in  a  less  rent,  namely,  24*.  an  acre,  instead  of  25*.  so 
that  if  these  things  are  all  put  one  against  the  other,  the 
loss  sustained  by  farmers  in  the  two  counties  of  Surrey 
and  Hertfordshire,  may  be  said  to  be,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, alike. 

The  next  communication,  with  two  documents  sub- 
joined, is  from  the  county  of  Somerset,  prepared  by  a 
gentleman,  who,  for  practical  experience,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  for  gene- 
ral integrity,  is  not  exceeded  by  any  man  in  England, 
Mr.  John  Hancock,*   of  Halse,   near   Milverton  ;    his 

*  I'his  is  the  same  gentleman  whose  evidence  is  attached  to  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee,  appointed  during  the  last  Session  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  Agriculture,  and  will  be  found  at  folio  428  of  their  printed 
minutes.  Mr.  Hancock  thought  the  best  and  fairest  mode  of  explaining 
to  the  (\)nnnittee  his  opinions,  relating  to  the>  present  condition  of  land  in 
tlic  vale  of  Taunton,  was  to  hand  over  to  them  copies  of  the  two  dooii- 
mcutD  ])rcpared  for  the  author,  that  they  might  sift  and  croes^xnuiae  imt 
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name  is  attached  to  it,  togethev  with  the  names  of  seve- 
ral luoat  respectable  farmers  resident  within  the  Vale  of 
Taunton.     It  is  as  follows  ;~- 


upon  them,  This  was  done,  ami  the  documents  appar  together  with  the 
rest  of  hii  evidence.  The  first  sliens,  as  the  reader  wtU  uImutvc,  that  in 
the  vale  of  Tnunton,  upon  lands  of  first  rate  quality,  the  usunl  letttug  price 
of  which  averages  40*.  per  aero,  tlie  farmer  just  paya  liis  w»y,  without 
making  any  profit,  whilst  the  price  of  wheat  averages  8s.  per  huthel.  Tlie 
second,  that  in  the  same  vale,  upon  lands  of  second  rale  quBlily,  the  Dsiud 
letting  price  of  which  averages  28j.  per  acre,  tlie  fanner  sustains  an  actual 
loss  of  not  less  than  33t  per  cent  upon  his  rent,  with  wheat  at  tlie  above 
price.  And  it  was  Mr,  liancock's  opinion,  as  expressed  to  the  Conmiitlee, 
thill  upon  lands  of  the  first  named  quality,  where  the  farmer  sustains  no 
actual  loss,  if  he  is  to  be  allowed  such  a  reasonable  profit  from  his  business 
as  every  mun  is  birly  entitled  to,  Hufiicient  to  maintain  hiiniielf  and  family 
decently,  and  euable  him  to  put  by  something  for  sickness  and  old  age,  a 
reduction  of  35  per  cent,  upon  his  rent  of  40<.  per  acre  is  necessary  for 
thnl  purpose  ;  supposing  the  average  price  of  wheat  to  be  permanently 
maintained  at  8f.  per  bushel,  barley  at  4s.  and  beef  and  muttun  at  6d.  per 
pound.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  upon  liuids  of  second  r>ite  quality, 
where  the  fanner  now  sustains  a  loss  of  33},  if  be  is  to  ite  relieved  Irom 
that  loss,  and  also  to  be  allowed  the  some  reasonable  profit  in  his  business 
as  tlie  other  farmer,  a  reduction  of  about  50  per  cent,  upon  his  rent  of 
28i.  per  acre  b  necessary  for  that  purpose,  with  wheat,  barley,  &c.  at  the 
above  prices.  The  reader  will,  therefore,  perceive  at  once  the  immense 
portance  of  proving  or  disproving  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Hancock's  pre- 
raises,  wliich,  if  established,  go  to  shew,  that  rent,  throughout  one  half  c. 
England  at  least,  is  already  vinually  extinguished  and  gone  i  and  that  li 
laay  judge  of  the  weight  attaching  to  tlut  gentleman's  opinion,  we  shall 
here  insert  the  qiicilions  referring  to  it  as  put  to  him  by  the  Ci 
gethor  with  his  answers,  word  for  word.  He  had  stated  in  reply 
tion  9t40>  that,  if  prices  continued  steadily  where  they  hod  been  lor  the 
last  4  or  5  years,  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  rent  of  the  best  land 
vould  be  necessary.  On  the  documents  being  read,  he  is  asked  by  the 
Committee.  In  your  estimate  what  rent  is  put ;  is  it  the  rent  that  was 
paid  ?  "  The  rent  that  was  paid,  40s.  an  acre ;  all  our  best  land  is  let  at 
40t.  an  OCR."    Thai  is  the  i«nt  which  yau  think  is  35  pet  tent,  too  high? 
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Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  we  have  prepared  two  statements  of  the 

present  condition  of  lands  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton  (Somerset).      The  first, 

relating  to  lands  of  a  superior  quality,  averaging  40s.  per  acre  rent ;  the 

second,  relating  to  lands  of  a  second  rate  quality,  averaging  about  30^.  per 

**  Yes."     The  examination  to  this  point  is  afterwards  resumed  at  question 
929 1 . — You  said  that  the  rent  of  land  was  25  per  cent,  too  high  ?    ^*  Yes ; 
comparing  the  price  of  1818  or  1820  with  the  present."     In  the  statement 
you  have  given  in  you  take  1 00  acres,  and  place  the  rent  at  40s.  an  acre, 
and  the  whole  outgoings  of  that  land  you  make  to  come  to  580/.,  and  the 
incomings  to  584/. ;  in  these  outgoings  you  mention,  that  you  have  taken 
every  thing  on  the  favourable  side ;  you  have  reckoned  the  outgoings  as 
little  as  you  can,  and  the  incomings  as  much  as  you  can  ?     "  Yes,  as  I 
thought  was  &ir."     In  the  outgoings  you  have  reckoned  interest  at  10  per 
cent,  for  the  800/.  capital  employed  for  the  farmer,  and  his  wife  and  female 
servant?     **  Yes,  with  the  1^  per  cent,  of  the  wear  and  tear."     Which 
comes  to  1?/.  more,  making  92/.  ;  therefore  that  80/.,  and  that  12/.  is  all 
the  allowance  to  the  farmer  for  his  capital,  and  for  his  labour,  and  for  his 
skill  in  superintending  the  farm  ?     "  Yes."     You  have  put  the  price  of 
wheat  at  Bs.  a  bushel,  or  64s.  a  quarter ;  is  that  higher  than  the  present 
price  ?     <<  Yes."     Suppose  that  wheat  should  fall  to  505.,  you  would 
have  to  deduct  one-fourth  part  of  the  incomings  of  that  farm  ?     ^<  Yes  ;— 
then  it  must  go  back  to  25s.  an  acre,  if  wheat  should  come  down  to  50s.** 
You  say  in  the  proportion  that  it  should  go  back  from  40s.  to  25s.  ;  but 
you  have  represented  40s.  as  being  too  high  ?     "I  have  represented  that 
there  is  no  profit ;  but  still  the  man  lives  upon  the  80/.,  being  10  per  cent, 
upon  his  capital  of  800."     Reducing  the  rent  from  40s.  to  255.,  it  would 
be  in  proportion  as  much  too  high  at  255.  as  it  is  at  40s.  ?     *'  It  would 
be  about  the  same."      The  calculation  you  have  put  in  is  at  40s.  rent  ? 
"  Yes."     You  mean  that  you  reckon  the  rent  now  at  40s.,  the  price  of 
wheat  being  at  64s.,  barley  at  325.,  and  beef  and  mutton  6d.  per  pound  to 
sink  the  offal  ?     *^  Yes."     But  if  the  price  of  wheat  continues  at  the 
present  price,  then  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  should  take  place  ?    "  Yes, 
upon  the  rent  in  that  statement,  so  as  to  make  it  any  way  profitable,  or  to 
maintain  himself  in  old  age,  or  sickness,  or  so  on."     This  statement  having 
been  made,  not  according  to  the  present  prices,  but  according  to  the  prioeSy 
wheat  at  64s.,  barley  32s.,  and  beef  and  mutton  at  6c/.  per  pounds  to  muk 
the  offiil?     <<  Yes."    With  the  price  of  64s.  for  wheat,  and  the  XMit.  of 
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tcre,  rcnl ;  from  wbich  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Iwid  uf  a  KUjicrior  quality 
ilone  pays  its  expenses,  there  being  a  great  deficiency  on  n  second  rale  qua- 
lity, and,  consequently,  it  will  appear  from  such  statements,  that  lands  of  an 


40*.  an  acre,  tlie  fanner  obtains  80/.  for  his  labour,  and  thai  of  his  family  ? 
"  Yes."  But  if  wheat  should  full  to  50s.,  and  llie  rent  should  be  25»., 
there  would  still  reniain  80/.  to  the  fanner  ?  "  Yes,"  Do  you  think  that 
this  is  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  fanner;  would  he  be  satisfied  with  the 
rent  at  40i.  an  acre,  and  wheat  at  64j.?  "  Not  with  that  rent"  Neither 
with  the  rent  at  25*.,  and  the  price  of  com  at  50<.,  would  the  fanner  be 
satisfied,  nor  could  lie  get  rii:h  upon  that?  "  No,  not  if  wheat  should 
come  down  to  5Qs." — It  may  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hancock  proved, 
supposing  his  dociunents  to  be  correct  (for  his  leslimony  upon  cross-exa- 
mination appears  not  to  have  been  shaken  in  the  slightest  degree),  the 
whole  of  his  premises ;  he  proved  most  clearly  that  upon  lands  of  first  rale 
quality  in  the  vale  of  Taunton,  which  are  amongst  the  very  best  soils  in 
the  whole  kingdom,  a  reduction  of  rent  from  40«.  an  acre  to  30s.  is 
wanted,  with  wheat  at  64*.  a  quarter,  or  8».  per  bushel,  to  enable  fanners 
to  obtain  a  decent  livelihood :  but  that  with  wheat  at  50s.  a  quarter,  or 
6s.  3tl.  per  bushel,  (little  more  than  its  average  price  for  the  year  1833, 
at  tile  time  when  the  Committee  drew  up  their  Report  it  bcinj;  then 
53s.  ]d.)  a  reduction  is  wanted  from  40s.  to  18f.  9d.  The  important  part 
of  the  affair  however  was,  that  by  establishing  hb  premises  relating 
to  land  paying  40s.  an  acre  rent,  he  established  also  the  fact  respecting 
land  paying  28s.,  that  the  renting  value  of  this  hind  does  not  exceed  in 
reality  1 4s.,  to  allow  the  fanna^  a  prospect  of  both  paying  his  way,  and 
obtaining  besides  the  same  profit  in  his  business  as  the  other  fanner,  with 
wheat  at  64s.  a  quarter,  and  that  with  wheat  at  50s.,  sueh  land  is  not 
worth  more  than  8s.  9d,  This  extraordinary  fad,  as  to  the  value  of  land 
of  a  second  quality,  now  paying  28s.  an  acre  rem,  in  the  county  of  So- 
merset, one  of  the  richest  in  England ;  which  shows,  at  the  same  time,  that 
land  of  an  inferior  quality  still  can  be  worth  no  rent  at  all,  resulting  neces- 
sarily, as  it  does,  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Hancock's  premises,  relating 
lolnnd  paying  40s.  an  acre  rent,  and  evident  to  anyone  after  the  most  cursory 
inspection  of  his  second  document,  seems  nevertheless  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  Committee  altogether :  whether  they  saw  it  not,  or  whether, 
having  ascertained  from  him  that  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  rent  was 
WBtitcd  upon  the  best  lands,  they  were  satisfied  with  that,  and  did  not  wish  to 
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inferior  quality,  are,  at  present,  worth  nothing.  If  there  be  any  error  in  our 
statements,  we  consider  that  it  is  on  the  &¥oarahle  side,  as  we  have  madt 
no  allowance  for  bad  seasons  for  harvest,  &c  Sec. 

probe  the  matter  &rther,  they  thus  equally  shewed  their  unfitness  for  con- 
ducting the  very  important  inquiry  entrusted  to  their  charge. 

What  the  nation  expected  to  gain  from  the  labours  of  this  Committee 
was,  a  knowledge,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  average  amount   of  loss 
/  already  suffered  by  landowners  throughout  the  kingdom  from  Peel's  BilL 
This  was  only  to  be  learned  by  ascertaining  with  exactness  what  redocdons 
in  rent  had  been  already  made  upon  lands  of  various  qualities,  from  which 
an    average  might  be  drawn,  all  shewn  to  have  been  let  up  to  their  fuD 
value  during  the  war :  clearly  not  the  case  with  the  lands  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hancock  in  the  vale  of  Taunton,  which  are  now  letting  for  40s.,  and 
which  used  to  let,  according  to  him,  for  only  44<.  during  the  war,  but  whidi 
lands  would  most  certainly  have  afforded  the  farmer  a  better  remuneration 
then  at  a  rent  of  8O5.  than  they  do  now  at  405. 

In  the  next  place,  and  this  was  of  far  greater  importance,  it  expected  to 
obtuiii  a  knowledge  of  the  average  amount  of  further  loss  which  the  land- 
owners must  yet  sustain  if  Peel's  Bill  be  carried  into  complete  execution. 

Upon  neither  of  these  pointSi  however,  has  it  received  the  least  satisfac- 
tion.    The  inquiry,  conducted  as  it  has  been,  shews  nothing  but  general 
results,  farmers  compelled  to  live  upon  their  capitals  for  a  series  of  years ; 
the  Hoil  of  the  kingdom  becoming  annually  less  and  less  productive  ;  and 
lands  ceasing  to  be  worth  cultivating,  that  have  been  in  cultivation  from 
time   iuunomorial ;   in  short,  agriculture  in  a  state  of  progressive  ruin, 
without  the  slightest  prospect  of  amendment.     The  cause  of  such  ruin 
has  not  been  stated,  and  consequently    no  remedy  has    been    proposed. 
The   whole  statement    is    indeed   loose,  desultory,    and    fallacious;   no 
practical  conclusion  is  to   be  drawn  from  it;  and   agricultural   distress, 
though  admitted  to  exist  to  a  most  alarming  extent,  remains  nevertheless  as 
great  a  mystery  as  ever.     A  very  different  inquiry  from  this  is  wanted  to 
put  the  nation  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  its  true  situation.    A  certain 
number  of  debtor  and  creditor  statements  from  each  county,  prepared  by  ex- 
perienced practical  farmers  in  each,  of  known  ability  and  integrity,  and  relating 
to  lands  of  different  degrees  of  fertility,  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best,  founded 
upon  a  certain  price  to  be  agreed  upon  for  wheat,  barley,  &c,  as  that  which 
might  bo  fiudy  cakulaled  on  for  an  averageof  years  under thepresentmoni 
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A  farm  of  100  acres  of  the  average  of  the  best  lands,  in  the  Vale  of 
Taunton  Dean,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  which  land  is  very  much  injured 
by  the  high  hedges,  and  the  large  growth  of  timber  trcts  in  those  hedges. 


syatem  and  com  lam,  would  have  at  once  explained  the  whole  affair.  The 
different  losses  in  rent  which  lando«-ners  respectively  will  hare  to  sustain 
upon  lands  of  different  degrees  of  fertility  would  then  hare  appeared,  from 
which  an  average  might  have  been  dravm,  shewing  the  collective  loss,  both 
in  annual  rent,  and  in  the  fce-siinple  of  their  estates,  taken  at  so  many 
years  purchase  of  the  rent,  which  landowners  collectively  must  atill  Kubmit 
to,  if  Peel's  Bill  be  proceeded  with  further.  This  loss,  as  the  author 
believes,  will  turn  out  on  investigation  to  be  a  virtual  confiscation  of  half 
at  least,  if  not  more,  of  the  lands  of  the  entire  kingdom,  supposini;  snuh 
lands  to  be  all  free  from  every  kind  of  monied  incumbrance,  but,  hurlbeiied 
as  they  notoriously  are,  it  will  be  a  confiscation  of  all.  What  is  peculiarly 
observable  with  respect  to  this  Committee  is,  that  tlie  members  composing 
it  were  for  the  most  part  landownerri,  all  deeply  interested  in  probing  the 
matter  lo  the  bottom,  and  in  ti'lling  the  nation  the  entire  trutli.  It  seems 
however  from  their  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  as  well  as  from  their 
Report,  that  they  dared  do  neither;  and  lhl->  is  a  circumstance  strongly 
confinnatojy  of  what  the  author  has  all  aloni;  alleged  of  that  total  subjec- 
tion to  which  the  once  powerful  territorial  Aristocracy  of  these  kingdoms 
has  b«n  at  length  reduced  by  the  owners  of  money. 


A  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Keport  on  Agriculture,  is  presented  by  another 
Committee  of  the  same  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
State  of  Manulitcturcs  and  Commerce.  This  Committee  represents  the 
latter  departments  of  national  industry  to  be  as  flourishing  and  prosperous, 
as  the  other  slates  Agriculture  to  be  the  reverse.  Still,  there  being  no 
Siunmary  published  of  the  evidence  laid  before  this  Committee,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Report,  it  looks  as  if  its  members  distrusted,  in  some  degree,  the  nature 
of  the  testimony,  and  a  suspicion  is  thereby  thrown  over  the  whole  inquiry. 
Upon  this  subject,  the  prosperity  or  non -prosperity  of  Manufactures  and 
Conunerce,  the  author  is  unable  to  speak  with  any  precision.  He  does  not 
possess  the  same  bforniation  respecting  it,  as  he  does  respecting  Agricul- 
Inre;  nor,  indeed,  do  the  affairs  of  Trade  come  so  mucli  within  the  scope 
of  this  inquiry,  the  object  of  wtiich  is  rather  to  assist  Agricultural  people, 
t'kttf  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  have  no  Government  to 
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preventing  a  free  circulation  of  air,  harbouring  birds,  and  laying  the  com 
Tery  much  from  rains  previous  to  the  harvest,  near  the  hedges,  which  occa- 
sions, at  least,  2  bushels  per  acre  deficiency  on  the  average. 

look  to  for  protection  ;  than  to  advise  tradespeople,  who  want  no  advice,  and 
who  have  got  a  Parliament  of  their  own  to  take  care  of  them,  elected  to  suit 
their  own  particular  views ;  which,  when  examined,  appear  to  be  for  the  most 
part  resolvable  into  schemes  for  benefiting  Trade  at  the  expense  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  for  enriching  the  non-productive  classes  of  the  community,  by  taking 
the  property  of  the  productive.  All,  therefore,  he  can  venture  to  do,  in  the 
absence  of  such  requisite  information,  is,  to  suggest  doubts  of  the  permanency 
of  the  prosperity  which  has  been  represented,  admitting  it  to  be  as  great  as  its 
warmest  advocates  pretend.  It  is  possible  for  many  manufacturing  capitalists 
to  be  making  money  at  the  very  time  when  the  productive  classes  of  anadon, 
generally,  are  in  a  state  of  regular  decline.  If  these  capitalists  are  allowed  to 
multiply  inventions  in  machinery  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  manufacture 
goods  at  a  less  cost  than  foreigners,  and  if  foreign  governments  are  willing  to 
permit  goods  to  be  imported  to  the  injury  of  their  own  subjects,  in  their  own 
markets,  such  capitalists  may  be  driving  a  flourishing  trade,  and  giving 
good  wages  to  the  people  in  their  employment,  so  long  as  these  things  last. 
They  are  all,  nevertheless,  flourishing  at  the  expense  of  others.     Conse- 
quently the  prosperity  thus  acquired  rests  on  no  solid  foundation,  and  can 
be  only  temporary.     These  capitalists,  with  the  working  people  in  their 
employ,  are  living,  partly  at  the  expense  of  other  English  working  people 
deprived  of  employment   by  inventions   in   machinery,  (the  power-loom 
weavers  for  instance,  at  the  expense  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,)  and  partly 
at  the  expense  of  foreign  working  people,  who  are  unable  to  compete  with 
English  machinery,  and  are  beaten  by  it,  out  of  their  own  markets.     It  is 
the  same  with  commercial  capitalists  ;   so  long  as  the  maniifacturing  capi- 
talist is  enabled  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  foreigners,  if   the  merchant  is 
permitted  to  convey  his  goods  in  foreign  vessels,  navigated  at  half  the  cost 
of  English  ones,  he  may  be  driving  a  capital  trade  too.     But  he  also  is 
flourishing  at  the  expense  of  others ;   and  his  prosperity  rests  on  no  better 
foundation  than  that  of  the  manufEu^turer.     He  is  living,  partly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  working  people,  whose  labours  have  been  superseded  b} 
machinery,  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  English  shipowners,  and  sailors, 
whose  profits  and  wages,  are  all  being  secretly  transferred  into  his  pockets, 
instead  of  theirs.     It  is  in  evidence  that  the  hand-loom  weavers  areLA* 
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Produce. 

£.      5.    cf. 

23  acres  wheat,  at  25  bushels  per  acre,  and  Ss,  per  bushel.  230  0  0 

14  ditto,  Lent  com,  barley,  beans,  andj)ease,  35  bushels  per 

acre,  at  45 98  0  0 

3  cows,  at  9/.  per  cow,  including  calves             .         .          .  27  0  0 

2  oxen,  sold  annually,  at  18/.  each            .         .         .         .  36  0  0 

I  cow,  or  heifer  .         .         .         .  .         .         .14     0     0 

30  fat  sheep,  sold  annually,  at  485.  each  •         .         .       72     0     0 

I I  packs  of  wool,  at  10/.  per  pack  .  .  .  •  17  10  0 
5  acres  of  orchard,  at  7  hogsheads  per  acre  on  the  average,  and 

30i.  per  hogshead 52  10  0 

1  acre  of  potatoes,  at  12/.  per  acre             .         .         .         .  12  0  0 

10  acres  of  turnips,  on  an  average,  consumed  by  the  sheep  0  0  0 

Pigs,  poultry,  and  a  few  grass  seeds,  grown  on  an  average,  say  17  0  0 

Amount  of  earnings  during  the  year,  on  an  average,  for  labour 

done  on  the  roads,  and  carriage  of  coal,  for  burning 

lime,  &c,  say                  .         .         .         .         .         .  8  0  0 

14  acres  young  grass               .         •         .         •                  .  0  0  0 

7  second  grass                .         .         .         .         •         .         .  0  0  0 

7  pasture               0  0  0 

16  meadow           ........  0  0  0 

The  produce  constuned  by  the  store  cattle  and  sheep, 
kept  on  the  farm. 

3  acres,  mow-bartons,  fences^  homestead,  wastes,  &c  0  0  0 
100  acres                ........ 

Total  amount  of  Produce  .         .  £584     0     0 

state  of  the  bitterest  distress.  It  is  in  evidence  also,  that  the  shipowners 
are  in  a  similar  state.  It  appears  therefore  to  the  author,  that,  during  the 
continuance  of  such  anomalies,  no  more  substantial  ground  exists  for  as- 
serting manufactures  and  commerce  to  be  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  than  there 
is  for  contending  agriculture  to  be  so,  because  landowners  get  high  rents, 
and  labourers  in  full  employment  get  high  wages,  all  of  whom  are  living 
upon  the  capitals  of  the  fermers.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  different  classes 
of  society  in  this  country  are  now  living  by  a  legalized  system  of  plunder 
one  upon  another,  a  system  which  has  been  designedly  established  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  monied  and  commercial  capitalists,  and  which,  if  not 
speedily  put  an  end  to,  must  terminate  in  the  general  plimder  of  every  body. 
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Outgoings,  &c. 

£.  s.  tL 

Rentof  I00icres,at  40s.peracre              ....  200     0  0 

Tithe  of  23  ditto  of  wheat,  at  17s.  6<£.  per  acre                    .  20     2  6 

Tithe  of  14  ditto.  Lent  com,  at  12s.  ditto           .         .         .  8  8  0 
Tithe  of  16  acres  of  hay  mown,  at  4s.  per  acre, and  consumed 

on  the  farm     .  ......  .340 

Small  tithes  of  laroh,  wool,  cows,  apples,  agistment,  &c          .  10  0  0 

Poor-rates,  on  the  aTenge •  20  0  0 

Highway  rates 5  10  0 

Church  rates 2  0  0 

Wages,  on  an  average,  for  manual  labour,  say  9s.  per  week, 

for  4  men,  and  6s,  per  week  for  a  strong  lad,  hay  and 

com  harvest  included                 .         •         .         *         •  109  4  0 

Beer  and  cider  for  manual  Ubour     •         •                  •         .19  0  0 

Blacksmith's  bill              ...                 ...  9  10  0 

Carpenter  s  ditto              10  10  0 

Seed  wheat             18  8  0 

Seed  Lent  com 9  16  0 

300  hogsheads,  orquarters  of  lime,  for  manure,  on  the  average 

of  20</.  per  hogshead 25  0  0 

Farrier,  2/.  10s. — Harness-mender,  2/.  10s.        .         .         .  5  0  0 
800  pounds  capital  employed,  including  the  fanner*s,  and 

wife's  labour,  and  female  servant  in  house,  at  10/.  per 

cent. 80  0  0 

Market  expenses,  turnpikes,  Sic.  per  annum       .         .         .  5  0  0 

Grass  seeds,  on  the  average              6  10  0 

1 J  per  cent,  on  800  pounds  for  wear  of  implements,  and  risk 

oflive  stock,  &c 12  0  0 


£579     2     6 


The  Produce  and  Outgoings  of  a  Farm  of  180  acres  of  second  rate  land 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  at  28s.  per  acre  rent 
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Prodccb. 

30  acres   wheat,  at  8/.  per  acre,  or  20  bushels  per  acre, 
at  8*. 

30  acres  Lent  com,  at  6/.  per  acre,  or  30  bushels  per  acre, 
at  45. 

25  acres  turnips  ....... 

30  do.  young  grass 

1 5  do.  second  grass       ....... 

40  do.  meadow  and  pasture  ..... 

The  produce  consumed  by  the  store  cattle  and  sheep 
kept  on  the  farm. 

4  acres  of  mow-bartons,  fences,  homesteads,  wastes,  &c 
1  do.  potatoes         ........ 

5  do.  orchard,  at  5  hogsheads,  per  acre,  and  285.  per  hogshead 
5  cows,  at  91.  per  cow,  including  calves 
4  oxen,  at  15/.  each         .         .         •         •         . 

1  heifer,  at  12/.  12 

50  sheep,  bred  on  the  farm,  at  425.  each    .... 

3  packs  wool,  on  an  average,  at  10/.  per  pack 

Amount  of  earnings  during  the  year  on  an  average  for  labour 

done  to  the  road,  and  carriage  of  coal,  &c  for  burning 

lime,  say  10 

Pigs,  poultry,  &c.  also  a  few  grass  seeds,  grown  on  i^n  average, 

say  30 


£. 

5. 

d. 

240 

0 

0 

ISO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0    0 


0     0 


756     0     0 


Outgoings. 

One  year's  rent,  1 80  acres,  at  285.  per  acre 
Poor's  rates  ..... 

Church  rates 

Highway  rates        ...... 

Tithe,  30  acres  of  wheat,  at  145.  per  acre 
Tithe,  30  acres  of  Lent  com,  at  105.  6d*  per  acre 
Tithe,  30  acres  of  hay,  at  35.  per  acre. 
Small  tithes,  lamb,  wool,  com,  apples,  potatoes,  agistment, 
seeds,  &c.  .....••• 


£.     5.    d. 

252     0     0 

26     0     0 


3 
7 


0 
0 


21     0 
15  15 


0 
0 
0 
0 


4  10     0 


11     0    0 


2d 


Carried  over    £.  340    5    0 
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£.  s.  d. 

Brought  fonrard  340  5  0 
Wages  for  manual  labour,  6  men  at  10s.  6cL  per  week,  and 
2  bors  at  4s.  per  week  each,  including  thatching,  harvest 

expenses,  Stc  also  beer,  cider,  &c                                    •  182  19  0 

Caqienter's  bills,  &c. 12  0  0 

Blacksmiths  bills,  Ac              12  10  0 

Seed  wheat,  80  bushels,  at  8s.  per  bushel           .         .         .  32  0  0 

Seed  barley,  120  bushels,  at  4s.  per  bushel                 .         .  24     0  0 

Grass  seeds,  30  acres,  at  9s.  per  acre         .         .         .         .  13  10  0 

600  hogsheads,  or  quarters  of  lime,  at  2s.  per  hogshead       .  60  0  0 

Farrier,  per  annum 4  0  0 

Harness-maker 4  0  0 

Market  expenses,  fairs,  turnpikes,  &c.       ....  8  0  0 
1300/.  capital  employed  at   10/.  per  cent.,    inclu^dng  the 

fanners  and  wife*s  labour,  and  a  female  servant  in  house  130  0  0 
1^  per  cent,  on  1300/L,  for  wear  of  implements,  and  risk  of 
live  stocky  and  wearing  out  on  the  £urm,  also  insurance 

from  fire 19  10  0 

842  14  0 

P^odvce 7S6  0  0 

Deficient £  86  14  0 


<<  Signedy  John  Hancock,  Halse. 

Robert  Cordwbnt,  Stogumber. 

G.  CooMBE,  Creechf  St.  Michael. 

John  Symes,  Ditto, 

John  Jacobs,  Thorn  Faiemt. 

Thos.  Andrews,  Orchard  Parimtm 

George  Leekey,  Milvertmu 

T.  W.  FouRAiRE,  Bishops  Lydmrd. 

A.  Watbrhan,  Tamntouj  8t.  Ji 

John  Mocksidob,  Ditto. 

John  Yard. 

RoBBBT  BucKNELi.,  Hoke. 

**  To  Jams  B.  Bernard,  Esq.  Sidtnouth." 
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This  latter  document  certamly  shews,  tliat  tlic  loea 
siiBtaiaed  by  farmers  who  occupy  lands  of  second  rate 
quality  in  the  vale  of  Taunton,  though  great,  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  counties  of  llerts  and  Surrey.  It  docB 
not  however  follow,  that  the  distress  of  farmors  generally 
throughout  the  county  of  Somerset,  is  less  severe  than  in 
other  places.  There  is  on  the  contrary  great  reason  for 
asserUng  that  it  is  quite  as  had.  13ut  tlie  vale  of  Taun- 
ton is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  and  land  of  second  rate  quality  there  is  as  good 
as  6rEt  rate  in  many  other  places.  Proof  of  Uiis  may 
be  seen  by  looking  at  the  far  less  expense  incurred  per 
acre  for  the  labour  of  cultivation  than  is  required  upoo 
land  of  a  second  quality  iu  Herts  and  Surrey,  30s.  per 
acre  appearing  to  be  expended  upon  it  in  those  counties, 
whilst  not  more  than  20s.  is  expended  in  the  vale  of 
Taunton  ;  a  circumstaacc  which  clearly  marks  the  de- 
cided superiority  of  what  is  called  second  rate  land  in 
that  district.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  as- 
sertion of  the  Somersetshire  farmers,  accompanying  their 
document,  that  lands  of  an  inferior  quality  in  that  county 
are  worth  altsolutely  nothing.  There  is  another  thing 
too,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  ;  the  Somersetshire 
farmere  have  set  the  price  of  wheat,  which  regulates  the 
price  of  all  agricultural  produce,  higher  than  those  of 
Surrey  and  Herts;  namely,  at  ^s,  per  bushel,  instead 
of  7s.  9d.  as  in  Surrey,  or  7s  Gd.  as  in  Herts,  which 
makes  a  material  difference.  But  8s,  per  husliel  is  aito- 
gether  a  fancy  price,  as  before  observed,  that  can  never 
be  realized  under  the  present  national  system,  except 
after  several  wet  seasons,  and  short  crojjs  :  (!s.  orG*.  Gd. 
being  tiic  utmost  thai  can  be  calculated  u|jon  through 
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an  average  of  seasons,  as  the  great  Sail  occasioned  by 
the  season  of  1832,  which  was  but  an  average  one,  evi- 
dently shews.  Three  successive  seasons  like  that  of 
1832,  though  the  produce  in  none  might  exceed  an  ave- 
rage, would  probably  bring  down  the  price  of  wheat 
below  even  6^.  So  that  if  all  these  matters  are  taken 
fairly  into  account,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  regards  the 
condition  of  farmers  generally  in  Somersetshire,  and  in 
other  counties,  on  lands  of  equal  fertility,  no  distinction 
really  exists. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  author  to  have  obtained  docu- 
ments, to  confirm  his  statement  of  the  destructive  con- 
sequences of  Peel's  Bill  to  the  property  of  landowners, 
and  farmers,  from  many  other  counties,  but  he  has  been 
disappointed  in  receiving  what  he  relied  upon  from 
several  quarters,  not  because  the  same  distress  does  not 
prevail  every  where  amongst  the  bulk  of  farmers,  but 
because  the  farmers,  confiding  in  the  vigilance  of  their 
landlords,  whose  interests  are  identified  with  their  own, 
to  protect  themselves,  feel  sure  of  being  protected  also 
in  company  with  them,  which  disinclines  them  from 
stirring  in  any  matter  of  general  importance,  without 
having  their  landlords  on  the  spot  to  move  them  :  and 
because  further,  many  of  them  have  already  experi- 
enced so  much  generosity  from  their  landlords  in  reduc* 
tions  of  rent,  which  they  well  know  their  landlords, 
(who  have  met  with  no  such  reductions  in  turn  from 
their  creditors,)  are  very  ill  able  to  afford,  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  put  forward  their  own  distressed  situation, 
lest  it  might  seem  to  cast  reflection  upon  their  landlords, 
as  being  the  occasion  of  it;  seeing  neither  justice  nor 
wisdom  in  stripping  their  own  landlords  of  every  thing 
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tiiey  possess,  for  the  purpose  of  again  doubling  the  pro- 
perty of  their  creditors,  and  of  the  fundJiolder :  to 
■which  it  must  also  be  added,  that  many  of  them  are  so 
indebted  to  their  landlords,  that  they  dare  not  take  a 
single  step  which  is  likely  in  any  manner  to  give  offence. 
The  truth  moreover  of  the  old  saying  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that,  "what  is  every  body's  business  is  nobody's." 
A  land  agent  of  the  first  respectability,  in  an  important 
county,  having  undertaken  to  procure  for  the  autlior 
such  a  document  as  he  wanted  for  that  county,  was 
afterwards  obliged,  on  finding  that  it  might  go  the 
length  of  proving  a  necessity  for  a  reduction  of  rents  by 
one  half,  to  decline  the  business  altogether,  for  fear  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  his  employers.  Still,  the 
above  documents,  if  not  contradicted  by  others,  drawu 
up  in  a  similar  way,  by  farmers  in  different  counties, 
equally  respectable,  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the 
author's  assertions  with  regard  to  land,  that,  one  moiety 
at  least  of  the  aggregate  rental  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  at  the  present  moment  entirely  fictitious,  the  same 
being  derived  not  from  the  farmer's  profits,  but  from  his 
capital,  from  circumscribing  the  labourer  in  his  comforts, 
and  from  racking  and  deteriorating  the  fee-simple  of  the 
owner'sland :  andtliat  consequently,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  reductions  of  rent,  and  bankruptcies  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers,  during  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
all  owing  to  Peel's  Bill,  not  a  single  advance  has  yet 
been  made  towards  carrying  into  effect  that  Bill,  since 
it  was  first  passed  in  1819,  for  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent, 
upon  the  present  reduced  rental  of  land  is  even  more 
wanting  if  possible  now,  than  it  ever  was,  before  that 
rental  was  reduced  at  all.     But  this  necessary,  and,  as 
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it  will  surely  prove  at  last,  unavoidable,  Redaction  can* 
not  take  place,  if  existing  incumbrances  upon  land,  and 
the  public  debt,  are  to  be  maintained  in  full,  without 
the  total  ruin  of  every  body. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  to  contradict  documents 
like  those  here  adduced,  other  documents  ought  to  be 
produced  to  shew  their  error.  It  will  be  no  answer  to 
point  out  inaccuracies,  and  pick  holes,  as  is  easily  done 
in  statements  drawn  up  by  farmers,  who  are  extremely 
liable  to  commit  mistakes,  and  who  may  be  made  to 
look  ridiculous,  by  persons  of  ability  desirous  of  injur- 
ing them,  and  of  preventing  a  discovery  of  the  truth, 
without  the  real  question  at  issue  being  touched.  That 
question  is,  are  their  statements  true  in  the  main,  or 
are  they  impugnable  by  statements  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter, equally  satisfactory  ?  Let  the  Government,  the 
fundholder,  and  the  democratic  press^  that  have  better 
opportunities  for  procuring  such  documents  than  the 
author,  provide  them,  and  refute  him,  if  they  cab. 

The  destructive  process,  now  at  work  upon  the  land, 
has  not  been  felt  yet  in  full  force,  except  by  the  farmer^ 
and  agricultural  labourer  deprived  of  employment^ 
and  by  those  who  formerly  enjoyed  their  custom  in  the 
purchase  of  manufactures.  The  landowner  hitherto 
has  been  merely  crippled  through  his  reductions  of  rent, 
and  deprived  of  a  part  of  his  enjoyments,  without  being 
seriously  affected  in  them.  But  his  day  of  bitter  suf- 
fering, (and  his  will  be  the  bitterest  of  all,)  is  never- 
theless to  come.  Whilst,  however,  his  present  rents 
continue  to  be  paid,  he  is  not  likely  to  open  his  eyes  to 
the  ruin  that  awaits  him.  He  foresees  no  danger,  turns 
a  deaf  ear  to  warning,  fancies  matters  are  not  so  bad  as 
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he  often  hears  ihein  represented,  and  constantly  endea- 
vours to  buoy  up  himself  and  his  tenants  with  false  hopes 
that  the  storm  is  over,  and  that  better  times  are  in 
Btore  for  both.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  capital 
of  his  tenantry  is  sliding  imperceptibly,  but  rapidly 
away  ;  and  the  period  begins  to  draw  near,  when  he 
will  have  to  consider  how  ho  can  supply  the  place  of 
those  wliose  capital  and  skill  at  present  enable  him  to 
fulfil  his  eiigag-ementa,  and  furnish  him  with  means 
of  enjoyment  and  happiness  for  himself  and  family. 
When  this  period  comes,  as  come  it  certainly  will,  the 
iandownei-s  of  England  vnW  be  rendered  sensible, 
though  too  late,  of  the  inevitable  ruin  that  awaits  them. 
The  time  is  not  so  far  ofi'as  they  perhaps  imagine  ;  for 
a  deliciency  of  farmers,  to  take  farms,  is  felt  already  in 
some  parts,  upon  inferior  and  expensive  soils  ;  and  this 
is  an  evil  which,  when  it  once  fairiy  begins,  will 
increase  with  alarming  rapidity,  witJiout  there  being 
any  way  to  stop  it ;  because  the  labourers  thrown  out 
of  employment  upon  farms  that  cease  to  be  cultivated, 
will  have  to  be  supported  out  of  the  adjoining  lands, 
where  cultivation  continues  to  be  carried  on,  and  this 
must  soon  reduce  all  lands  to  a  similar  state.  An 
instance  of  this  evil  beginning  to  shew  itself  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  has  lately  come  under  the  author's  own 
observation.  Upon  a  recent  visit  to  a  friend  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, he  learned  that  a  farm  of  his,  consisting 
of  220  acres,  tithe  free,  which  during  the  years  1816, 
17,  18,  and  19,  used  to  let  for  360/.  per  annum,  which 
is  as  near  as  can  be  33«.  per  acre,  had  been  on  hand  for 
two  years,  though  offered  for  125.  per  acre,  without  a 
cliance  of  obtaining  a  tenant.     The  soil  is  a  cold  clay. 
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and  therefore  tlie  most  expensive  kind  to  work.  The 
author  advised  his  friend,  not  to  be  particular  about 
rent,  but  to  let  the  farm  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a 
tenant  of  respectability  for  whatever  it  would  fetch  ;  for 
55.  per  acre,  if  12s.  could  not  be  got;  and  for  nothing, 
if  55.  could  not  be  got :  even  further  than  this,  he 
recommended  him  to  pay  a  rent,  instead  of  receiWu^ 
one,  rather  than  to  go  on  farming  the  land  himself,  or 
to  suffer  it  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  as  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  do.  The  author's  opinion  being,  that  in  this 
latter  case  the  loss  incurred  would  be  temporary 
merely  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  an 
enlightened  and  powerful  nation,  so  deeply  engaged  in 
production  as  England  is,  and  whose  prosperity  de- 
pends principally  on  its  agriculture,  will,  when  it 
once  comes  to  understand  the  designs  of  its  rulers, 
permit  its  beautiful  and  richly  cultivated  territories  to 
he  converted  into  a  wide  and  dreary  waste,  for  the 
purpose  of  doubling  and  trebling  the  property  of  fiind- 
holders,  and  others,  who  are  living  upon  fixed  incomes 
in  money.  The  real  state  of  the  case  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  question,  he  undei-stood  to  be,  that  the  capitals 
of  the  tenantry  were  chiefly  exhausted,  that  furmem, 
possessed  of  capital  sufficient  to  stock  220  acres,  or  even 
half  that  quantity,  were  not  to  be  met  with  ;  that  many 
farms,  had  lately  been  thrown  upon  their  owner's 
hands,  and  that  whole  districts  in  that  county,  and  in 
the  adjoining  one  of  Cambridgeshire,  were  likely  soon 
to  be  in  the  same  situation. 

The  above  is  a  picture  in  miniature  and  at  a  distance, 
of  what  the  nation  has  to  expect,  upon  a  large  and 
indeed  a  gigantic  scale,  by  and  by,  as  the  process  works 
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towards  a  completion.  When  the  inferior  soils  come  to 
be  generally  laid  aside,  for  want  of  farmers  inclined  to 
take  them,  as  they  soon  must  be,  if  the  existing  system 
of  Government  be  carried  on  mnch  longer,  the  owners 
of  these  lands  will  of  course  be  all  deprived  of  their 
incomes,  and  reduced  to  poverty.  These  however  will 
not  he  the  only  sufferers  ;  because  the  labourers,  whom 
the  inferior  lands  now  employ  and  feed,  must  then 
have  recourse  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  of  a 
higher  fertility  for  a  maintenance,  which  they  can  no 
longer  find  in  their  usual  districts ;  and  the  very  act 
whichthrows  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  upon  land 
of  a  superior  quality,  in  addition  to  the  labourers  whom 
that  superior  land  already  employs,  will  so  increase 
the  cost  of  cultivating  the  latter,  that  it  will  shortly 
be  abandoned  in  its  turn  likewise  ;  and  thus,  by  degrees, 
ultimately  the  cultivation  of  all  land  must  cease.  So 
that  the  ruin  of  every  landowner  whatsoever  is  in  train, 
an  event  that  will  without  doubt  be  accompanied  by  a 
total  annihilation  of  debts  both  public  and  private,  as 
well  as  by  an  universal  destruction  of  all  property.  A  free 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  if  the  shopkeepers  in  Lon- 
don and  other  great  towns  could  bring  it  about,  would 
in  all  probability  settle  the  affair  at  once,  by  compelling 
the  English  tenantry  in  a  body  to  throw  up  their  busi- 
ness. There  would  then  be  no  food  to  be  procured  by 
a  nation  containing  20  millions  of  inhabitants,  except 
what  was  imported  from  abroad  ;  but  to  obtain  this  in 
sufficient  quantities  would  be  impossible.  The  conse- 
quences would  be  more  appalling  than  the  mind  can  con- 
ceive. Disorders  would  spring  up  that  could  only  be 
appeased  by  blood  ;  and  a  civil  contest  would  speedily 
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be  engendered  of  the  most  loathsome  and  revoltii^ 
description,  more  ferocious  and  exterminating  perhaps 
than  any  recorded  in  history,  through  pure  finmine  and 
^ant  of  bread. 

Of  the  different  British  interests  marked  out  succes- 
sively for  destruction,  the  owners  of  land  in  the  West 
India  Colonies  have  been  driven  furthest  on  the  road  to 
ruin  ;  but  the  Irish  landowners  are  only  a  little  way 
behind  them  ;  and  the  English  only  a  short  distance 
behind  the  Irish.     The  whole,  unless  some  antidote  be 
speedily  applied,  strong  enough  to  stop  the  current  of 
devastation,  will  soon  be  involved  in  a  vast  and  over^ 
powering  torrent  of  blood,  not  to  be  arrested  perhaps 
after  it  has  once  set  in,  till  several  millions  of  human 
beings  have  been  deliberately  put  to  death,  to  make  room 
for  the  survivors.     In  order  to  avert  so  horrible  a  cala- 
mity, and  accomplish  at  the  same  time  the  entire  release 
of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  every  other  description  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  from  the  insatiable  grasp  of  the  fund- 
holder,  money-lender,  and  consumer,  many  powerful 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  nation's  domestic  policy, 
besides  the  repeal  of  Peels  Bill :  but  a  repeal  of  that 
Bill  is  the  first  step  in  the  business,  without  which  none 
other  will  be  of  any  avail.  How  this  repeal,  after  a  lapse 
of  14  years,  and  a  countless  number  of  fresh  contracts, 
occurring  daily  since  it  was  originally  passed,  may  yet 
be  made  a  measure  both  of  justice  and  expediency,  and 
also  be  managed  without  disturbing  the  present  metallic 
currency,  injuring  foreigners,  or  incurring  the  smallest 
risk  of  commotion,  is  reserved  for  consideration  in  ano- 
ther place. 
The  Free  Trade  system,  and  the  unlimited  freedom 
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permitted  in  the  use  of  machinery,  are  merely  diversi- 
fied branches  of  one  and  the  same  system ;  the  secret 
object  of  which  is  to  enrich  the  money-lending  and  con- 
suming part  of  the  public,  at  the  expense  of  the  working, 
industrious,  and  more  productive  part.  The  national 
policy  in  both  these  respects  will  be  regularly  investi- 
gated further  on. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

OVERTHROW  OF  THE  TORIES,  UNDER  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  AN  OVERTHROW 
IN    REALITY    OF   THE   CONSTITUTION. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  first  accepted  the 
situation  of  Prime  Minister,  upon  the  universal  outcry 
raised  throughout  the  kingdom  for  a  man  of  first  rate 
abilities  to  take  the  reins  of  administration,  a  common 
notion  prevailed  that  he  was  the  person  best  qualified 
for  the  office  amongst  all  the  different  individuals,  who 
were  then  figuring  in  public  life.  This  opinion  was 
rightly  conceived  : — it  was  grounded  upon  the  Duke's 
very  able  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain  ;  upon  his  ac- 
knowledged sagacity  on  all  occasions  wherever  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  for  displaying  it ;  upon  his  known 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  decision  of  character;  and 
lastly,  upon  the  extraordinary  success  that  had  uni- 
formly crowned  the  whole  of  his  undertakings.  This 
combination  of  qualities  and  circumstances  conspired  to 
point  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  in  the  country  for 
taking  the  command  of  the  Government  in  arduous  times 
like  those  obviously  approaching,  indeed  as  the  only 
one,  whose  mind  seemed  at  all  capable  of  meeting  the 
coming  storm,  having  both  penetration  sufficient  for 
detecting  the  hidden  causes  of  the  public  disorders, 
and  courage  for  applying,  when  detected,  the  proper 
remedies. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  unquestionably  the  wisest 
military  commander  that  has  appeared  in  England  since 
Marlborough :  his  failure,  nevertheless,  when  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  was  complete ;  but  it  by  no 
meana  follows  from  that  circumstance  that  he  is  not 
also  to  be  deemed  the  wisest  statesman  that  England 
has  had  as  Prime  Minister  within  the  same  space  of 
time,  if  deeds,  and  not  talking,  be  regarded  as  the  most 
appropriate  test  of  a  man's  fitness  for  that  office,  and  if 
the  peculiar  difficulties  opposed  to  him  in  his  new  si- 
tuation be  all  taken  fairly  into  consideration.  Unfortu- 
nately for  him,  a  long  continued  course  of  pre-existing 
misgovernment  had  already  proceeded  to  such  desperate 
extremities,  and  had  been  productive  of  such  fatal  results, 
before  he  came  forward,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  any 
man  at  that  time,  however  talented,  to  render  any  real 
or  permanent  service  to  his  country,  without  his  being 
prepared  to  take  down  deliberately  the  entire  fabric  of 
its  Constitution,  and  to  relay  it  upon  fresh  foundations, 
going  back  to  the  earliest  institutions  and  history  of 
man,  in  search  of  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  for  materials 
to  rebuild  it.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  say,  that  he  had  not  intellect  enough  for  tliis  ; 
and  vet  without  it,  the  utmost  in  his  power  to  do  was, 
to  remove  some  of  the  worst  peccant  humours  of  the 
prevailing  system,  so  as  to  boleter  it  up  for  a  few  years 
longer.  This,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  only  the 
secondary  causes  of  the  nation's  disease,  and  known 
what  remedies  to  apply,  might  easily  have  been  done. 
For  instance,  had  he  been  aware  of  the  mischief  done 
by  Peel's  Bill,  by  the  free  trade  system,  and  by  the . 
free  use  of  machinery,  and  known  how  to  repair  those 
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eviJby  without  departing  from  the  present  metallic  cnr- 
reacfi  or  violatiog  any  fair  righto  beloogiaig  to  creditors ; 
without  laying  any  impolitic  refttrictions  upon  the  nation's 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreigners;  and  witibyout 
affixing  limite  to  human  invention  and  improYeoaent ; 
BO  doubt  can  well  be  entertained  but  that  he  might  witkr 
out  difficulty  have  secured  to  the  existing  system  of  mm- 
government  a  continuance  of  power  for  peiiiaps  twenty 
or  thirty  years  longer,  leaving  the  original  ewjl,  the 
the  cause  of  all,  untouched  and  feeding  upon  the  nation  s 
vitals. 

It  was,  however.  Car  better  for  every  body,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  these  matters.  There  would  have  he&Bt 
no  advantage  in  patching  things  up  for  twwty  9f  thirty 
years  more,  if  it  could  have  been  done ;  but  o^  the  con- 
trary, a  very  serious  disadvantage ;  since,  if  the  ex.pl^ 
sion  was  to  come  in  the  end,  to  defer  it  for  that  period, 
was  to  make  it  only  the  more  teriiUe,  when  it  did  coofte. 
A  wise  man  never  postpones  the  settlement  oi  his  ajSaiiB 
which  have  got  into  disorder,  for  a  single  day,  if  he  can 
help  it,  after  he  has  become  acquainted  with  iiis  situa- 
tion ;  because  he  knows  tluU;  each  day^s  delay  brings 
merely  an  addition  to  his  difficulties ;  nor  will  a  wise 
nation  similarly  situated,  postpone  it  either*  It  was  im- 
possible for  England  to  have  escaped  for  any  length  qf 
time  from  a  radical  settlement  of  all  her  affairs,  which 
had  become  immersed  in  an  absolute  chaos  of  confusion, 
and  were  growing  more  and  more  complicated  daily ; 
for  which  reas<»i  it  was  better  she  should  he  forced 
at  once  to  look  her  difficulties  boldly  in  the  face,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  a  permanent  cune  for  them,  when  ^ 
cure  was  yet  [H*acticable,  rather  than  be  led  to  put  off  a 
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settlement  till  another  seaeoii,  when  the  disease  luiglit 
he  got  so  far  a-head  as  to  be  past  all  cure.  It  will  prove 
ultinialely,  therefore,  extremely  fortunate  for  thie  natiou, 
that,  as  the  Military  Prime  Minister  knew  nothiug  of 
the  original  cause  of  its  disorders,  so  lie  knew  nothiug 
either  of  secondary  causes,  or  of  tlrn  efiects  which 
any  of  them  had  produced,  and  that  he  was  conse- 
quently unable  to  stop  the  tide  of  events  for  a  single 
day.  It  is  equally  fortunate  for  the  nation,  and  for  the 
Prime  Minister  himself,  that  the  latter,  uninstructed  as 
he  was  concerning  causes,  had  sufficient  prudence  to 
reject  tJie  advice  of  many  clever  and  ingenious  Re- 
formers, who,  being  in  psirt  acquainted  with  them,  but 
only  in  part,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  less  wise  than 
himself,  would  have  had  him  follow  their  rash  pre- 
gcriptioua,  which,  resembling  the  quackeries  of  most 
half  taught  men,  would,  if  he  had  ventured  to  adopt 
them,  have  killed  his  patient  outright,  by  pulling 
down  the  entire  fabric  of  society  about  his  ears.  Mr. 
Attwood  and  Mr.  Cobbett,  both  appear  to  Iiave  Iiad 
much  insight  into  one  great  secondary  caase,  Peel's 
Bill,  the  ruinous  effects  of  which  both  foresaw,  and 
foretold  from  the  beginning ;  the  insight,  however,  of 
neither  of  these  gentlemen,  seems  to  have  been  ever 
complete,  or  deep  enough  to  enable  either  to  point  out 
the  right  remedy  ;  each,  indeed,  was  provided  with  his 
own  peculiar  remedy,  which  was  totally  difi'erent  from 
the  other,  but  both  remedies  were  equally  wrong; 
either  of  them  was,  in  fact,  infinitely  worse  than  the 
disease  itself,  for  it  would  have  brought  about,  in  an 
instant,  tlie  catastrophe  that  they  both  wished  to  avoid. 
Thus,  it  seems,  not  a  eoul  was  to  be  met  with,  who  un- 
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derstood  the  causes  of  the  public  disorders ;  or,  under- 
standing them,  knew  how  to  prescribe  any  safe  or  prac- 
ticable treatment;  a  wise  and  prudent  commander, 
who  understood  them  not  himself,  had,  under  such  try- 
ing circumstances,  =  but  one  course  to  take ;  this  was 
precisely  that  chosen  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  viz. 
to  pursue  the  track  of  his  Tory  predecessors,  and  en- 
deavour, by  shifts,  expedients,  and  palliatives,  to  keep 
his  vessel  steady  as  long  as  he  was  able,  and  to  reject, 
unhesitatingly,  the  advice  of  every  body  who  urged  him 
to  the  contrary.  This  was  far  better  than  to  listen  to 
the  suggestions  of  theoretical  persons,  who  would  have 
had  him  dash  at  once  into  all  sorts  of  wild  experiments, 
and  embark  upon  unknown  seas,  full  of  hidden  rocks 
and  quicksands,  amidst  which,  if  he  possessed  no  better 
knowledge  than  theirs  to  guide  him,  he  was  sure  to 
founder  and^  go  to  pieces. 

The  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  appears  accord- 
ingly to  have  been,  to  deviate  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  to  resist  all  experi- 
ments of  which  the  issue  was  doubtful,  to  make  no 
change  that  could  be  avoided,  to  hazard  nothing  that 
was  likely  to  endanger,  in  the  remotest  degree,  the 
existence  of  the  established  system,  and  so  to  push  on 
in  defiance  both  of  daily  warning  and  universal  com- 
plaints, leaving  Peel's  Bill,  with  freedom  of  trade,  and 
of  machinery,  and  every  other  great  evil,  to  do  their 
worst ;  trusting  to  God  alone,  and  his  own  good  fortune, 
for  a  deliverance. 

Now,  the  preceding  pages  have  been  written  in  vain, 
if  they  fail  to  convince  the  reader,  that  a  resolution  of 
this  description,  in  the  existing  situation  of  this  king- 
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(loin,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  tindertook  the  Go- 
vernment, was  impossible  to  be  maintained,  except  for 
a.  very  short  period,  by  any  raiin,  even  had  he  united 
in  his  own  person,  the  talents  of  all  the  best  generals 
that  ever  lived,  with  those  of  the  best  orators,  such  as 
Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  Pitt,  all  put  together.*  The 
pressure,  upon  landowners,  farmei's,  and,  indeed,  upon 
debtors  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  upon  productive  in- 
dustry in  general,  was  most  severe,  and  that  pressure 
was,  moreover,  continually  increasing.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  either  did  not  see  this,  or  would  not,  from 


*  It  is  Ttry  seldom  that  a  first-rate  oratar  is  also  a  wise  man.  The  oiilj 
iastance,  almost,  upon  record,  of  a  man's  being  botli,  isCtcsor.  The  iiiflam- 
mntory  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  urging  the  Athenians  into  hostilities  with 
King  PhiTip.nlio  was  vastly  superior  to  them  in  power,  contrary  lo  the  advice 
of  ihcfarmore  wise.righl-judging,  andrirtuous  Phocion,  all  tended  strongly 
to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  The  poliiiea!  conduct  of  Cicero  was  marked  by 
tergiversation  and  doubt  throughout,  as  appears  &om  his  own  letters.  AAer 
hesitating  and  going  backwards  and  forwards  with  disgraceful  iinhc«:ilily, 
purely  selfish,  as  to  tlie  side  he  should  take  in  the  approaching  civil  war, 
being  extremely  fond  of  aristocratictJ  abuses,  but  very  much  afraid  of  Cssar, 
who  wanted  to  correct  them,  he  finished  by  taking  the  wrong  side,  that  of 
Pompey,  in  support  of  aristoctatical  abuses,  misrule,  and  oppression,  in 
opposition  to  Cffsar,  at  the  head  of  all  the  real  patriots  and  reformers  of 
his  day,  leading  on  the  cause  of  man :  aitd  he  died  at  last  the  death  of  a 
Aog  at  the  hands  of  Caesar's  successors  :  who  feared  his  ibihties,  and  knew 
not  what  else  to  do  with  him,  because  he  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Of  Pitt's 
wisdom  enough  has  been  already  said.  There  is  not  a  man  now  hving  in 
England,  except  the  monlcd  man,  who  has  not  ample  cause  for  rueing  its 
effects  at  the  present  hour.  A  great  orator  is,  in  reality,  a  most  dangeroui 
person.  The  best  speakers  in  the  two  Houses  of  I^ords  and  Commmia 
now,  are  the  very  men  to  whose  pernicious  counsels  the  present  frightfid 
condition  of  the  country  is  to  be  mainly  ascribed  ;  a  fact  which  is  decisive  to 
shew  that  these  kind  of  people  are  tlie  last  to  whom  a  prudent  nation  like 
ought  to  look  fur  any  further  assistance. 

2e 
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not  knowing  how  to  act  respecting  it.      He  publicly 
denied   the  fact  of  national    distress,   oj>eDly    assert- 
ing the  contrary,  that  England  had  never  been  more 
prosperous,  or  better  capable  of  engaging  in  war  than 
then ;  his  opinion  being  grounded  upon  the  abundance 
of  money  which  he  observed  amongst  certain  classes  in 
the  city,  beyond  what  they  could  find  any  profitable  in- 
vestments for,  which  was  alone  attributable  to  the  drain 
established  for  drawing  ofi*  the  property  of  the  industri- 
ous classes,  and  giving  it  to  the  owners  of  money ;  and 
he  adapted  his  conduct  to  a  happy  state  of  things,  like 
what  he  described,  confining  his  measures  to  mere  topi- 
cal applications,  which  being  of  a  mild  and  innocent 
character,  might  have  proved  serviceable  in  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  body  politic,  but  which,  in  its  very  dis- 
eased one,  were  worse  than  useless.     Very  serious  dis- 
satisfaction ensued,  with  feelings  of  dislike  and  even  an- 
tipathy beginning  gradually  to  spring  up  against  his 
Government,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  this  sort  of 
proceeding.     Meanwhile  the  drain  upon  the  industri- 
ous classes  being  silently  and  steadily  at  work,  the  tide 
of  public  distress  and  suffering  kept  rolling  on  with 
fearful  rapidity  till  the  autumn  of  1830,  when,  the  hope 
in  which  the  nation  once  fondly  indulged  of  receiving  re- 
lief from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  having,  by  that  time, 
become  almost  extinct,  an  insurrectionary  spirit  of  an 
extremely  formidable  and  dangerous  character,  began 
to  exhibit  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.     And 
this  was  sufficient  to  convince  all  thinking  persons  that 
some  serious  convulsion  was  to  be  apprehended,  which, 
if  not  averted,  either  by  timely  relief  given  to  the  public 
suffering,  or  by  concessions  made  to  the  popular  party 
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in  the  state,  wns  Utile  likely  to  stop  of  itself,  or  to  be 
appeaflcd  by  force.  The  Duke  then  found  himself  placeil 
in  this  most  singular  and  awkward  predicament,  that, 
unless  he  could  find  some  means  of  assuaging  the  pub- 
lic distress,  the  cause  of  which  was  a  perfect  mystery, 
both  to  him  and  to  every  one  else  ;  or  retired  from  hU 
post,  confessing  his  inability  to  administer  the  Govern- 
ment any  longer :  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  one  of 
two  things  ;  cither  to  join  the  popular  party,  still  more 
incapable  than  he  was  himself,  and  allow  himself  to  be 
driven  along  in  utter  ignorance  where  he  was  going ; 
or  boldly  to  take  his  stand  at  once  upon  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  the  Constitution,  in  defiance  of  the 
popular  party,  and  in  resistance  of  all  change,  wliilst 
he  endeavoured  to  put  down  the  movements  of  tJie 
people  by  force.  He  bad  absolutely  no  alternative  but 
one  of  these,  and  a  more  painful  dilemma  is  not  to  be 
conceived ;  for,  which  ever  side  he  took,  he  was  sure  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  and  to  be  defeated  in  the  end,  with 
more  or  less  of  disgrace  attaching  to  his  reputation.  His 
choice  of  ground,  under  such  embarrassing  circum- 
stances, was  a  prudent  one ;  he  took  tlie  side,  indeed, 
which  was  least  popular,  but  which  was  certainly  of  tlie 
two  the  safest  and  wisest  in  the  end,  as  respected  either 
his  own  future  welfare,  or  even  that  of  the  English  na- 
tion. For  nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  desperate, 
than  for  him  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
popular  party,  without  possessing  the  fullest  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  the  national  disorders,  and  the  treat- 
I  ment  they  required,  as  a  man  of  less  prudence  might 
Ihave  done,  cither  from  motives  of  private  ambition  and 
ggrandisemcnt,  or  fi-om  some  fancied  conceit  of  thi« 
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being  the  proper  way  to  serve  his  country.  Had  he,  un- 
fortunately,  fallen  into  that  snare,  no  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  the  extent  of  ruin,  which,  with  his  military 
talents,  and  fearless  resolution  of  purpose,  he  might  not 
have  accomplished,  before  he  could  have  been  ar- 
rested in  his  career.  This  was,  in  feet,  the  only  real 
danger  to  be  feared  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington; 
any  to  be  apprehended  from  him  in  his  remaining 
firm  to  his  own  party,  the  Aristocracy,  was  quite  ima- 
ginary. But  if  he  had  joined  the  other,  and  yielded  to 
its  demands  for  an  increase  of  power,  consenting  to 
alter  the  Constitution  of  Parliament,  as  was  required, 
and  as  he  must  have  submitted  to  do,  to  obtain 
its  favour,  he  would  have  found  himself  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  force,  which,  without  his  knowing  what  the 
people  really  wanted,  better  than  they  did  themselves, 
and  without  his  making  them  feel  it  too,  would  have 
soon  become  perfectly  incontroUable,  and  would  have 
broken  down  every  barrier  he  could  have  opposed  to  it, 
and  established  itself  as  his  absolute  master,  before 
whom  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  bend. 
The  first  and  principal  act  expected  from  him  would 
have  been  an  open  acknowledgment  of  its  authority, 
and  a  deliberate  surrender  of  his  own  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  He  must,  after  this,  in  order  to 
keep  upon  terms  with  the  people,  and  retain  any  por- 
tion of  their  confidence,  have  taken  decisive  measures 
of  some  kind  or  another,  for  relieving  the  public  dis- 
orders ;  but  as  he  knew  not  how  these  ought  to  be 
treated,  he  must  have  abandoned  his  own  judgment  to 
the  guidance  of  others  more  violent  than  himself  in  a 
multitude  of  important  points ;    he  must,  in  particular, 
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Lave  commenced  a  series  of  wild  experimeuls  aud  inno- 
vations in  taxation,  of  the  consequences  of  which  ho 
was  ignorant,  and  wliich  would  have  speedily  involved 
his  Government  in  fresh  and  irretrievable  embarrass- 
ments. To  remedy  these,  and  meet  his  financial  defi- 
ciencies, he  would  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  con- 
fiscations of  property,  not  merely  that  of  individuals, 
but  of  whole  classes,  and  to  extraordinary  punishments 
for  maintaining  his  authority,  which  far  from  assist- 
ing the  nation  in  its  distress,  would  have  only 
rendered  that  distress  more  severe,  and  his  own 
situation  more  desperate.  And  thus,  the  end  would 
have  been,  that  he  would  have  been  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  post,  or  to  make  a  stjind  at  last, 
as  he  did  at  first,  to  avoid  deeds  at  which  humanity 
shudders,  such  as  would  have  coupled  his  name  with 
that  of  the  Roman  Marius.  To  advance  or  retreat, 
after  he  had  once  fairly  committed  himself,  would  have 
been  about  equally  dangerous.  A  violent  death,  with 
the  loss  of  all  his  well-earned  reputation,  would  have 
been  almost  sure  to  have  been  his  fate,  whilst  that  of 
the  nation  would  have  been  civil  war,  convulsion,  and 
ruin.  All  this  he  probably  saw  ;  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  seen  also,  that  the  side  he  took  was  calculated, 
had  his  position  been  tenable,  to  draw  him  into  the 
career  of  Sylla,  or  seeing  it,  and  not  perceiving  any 
other  way  but  one  of  these  two  for  escaping  from  his  per- 
plexity, he  preferred  it,  as  being  the  most  consistent  with 
his  own  opinions  and  character,  as  well  as  the  safest, 
which  under  every  view  of  the  case  it  certainly  was.  For 
I  the  aristocratical  position  he  selected,  was  manifestly 
I  untenable  for  a  moment,  though  he  docs  not  seem  to 
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lifive  been  aware  of  that  fact :  consequently  not  ihe 
ftligbtest  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  him  in 
his  ailhering  to  that  party,  as  the  sequel  fully  proved. 
Circumstances  are  totally  different  iu  England,  from 
wliat  they  were  in  ancient  Rome,  or  even  in  England 
itself  at  any  former  period,  when  the  Aristocratical  aDii 
Democratical  powers  in  the  state  were  more  equallY 
balanced  than  they  are  now.  An  essential  change  bos 
taken  place  in  this  respect  of  late  years,  which  has  «" 
weakened  the  former,  and  strengthened  the  latter,  tliat 
a  modern  Sylla  would  now  find  lumsclf  incapable  oS 
doing  the  least  serious  harm,  were  his  abilities  to  be 
even  tenfold  superior  to  those  of  the  ancient  one : — « 
new  Marius,  however,  might  commit  a  world  of  mis- 
chief, before  any  limits  could  be  set  to  his  operations, 
as  he  would  be  a  thousand  limes  stronger  than  the  oW 
one ;  his  power  indeed  would  be  such,  that  he  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  spunging  out  the  whole  of  the 
public  debt,  seizing  the  property  of  the  church,  of  the 
nobility,  and  of  all  the  chief  landowners,  and  applying 
it  to  pretended  national  purposes,  nor  in  converting  the 
entire  kingdom  into  one  vast  and  dreary  spectacle  of 
plunder,  carnage,  and  desolation.  There  would  be 
nothing  in  fact  to  stop  him  but  the  assassin's  kntfe. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  thus  resolved  to 
take  his  stand,  thought  proper  to  announce  his  inteii> 
tions  publicly  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  at  the  opening 
of  the  October  Session,  in  a  speech,  wherein,  after 
avowing  the  most  unqualified  admiration  of  the  ConBtitn- 
tion  in  its  existing  state,  he  unhesitatingly  declared,  that 
it  was  Us  fixed  determination  never  to  sutfer  the  smull«-ct 
alteration  to  bo  made  in  the  construction  of  Parliament, 
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solongasheremaiucd  io  power.  This  was  ii  direct  and 
manly  mode  of  proceeding ;  it  was  likewise  a  very  pru- 
dent step  in  reality  to  adopt ;  for  the  struggle  hetweea 
him  and  the  people  was  evidently  just  about  to  begin, 
and  must  have  commenced  before  the  expiration  of  the 
coming  winter,  and  it  was  highly  necessary  for  the 
Duke  to  test  the  strength  of  his  own  party,  on  which 
alone  he  had  to  rely  for  overthrowing  the  Democratic 
one,  in  some  decisive  manner,  before  he  ventured  to 
strike  a  blow,  iu  order  to  ascertain  the  stability  of  his 
position ;  as  a  blow  could  not  otherwise  be  struck  in 
safety  :  and  there  was  certainly  no  better  plan  for 
testing  the  strength  of  that  party  than  the  speech  he 
made.  The  result,  however,  shewed  in  a  moment  the 
fragile  nature  of  the  reed  on  which  he  leaned  for  sup- 
port; he  was  overwhelmed  in  an  instant,  almost  indeed 
before  he  knew  what  he  had  done.  His  speech  on  the 
occasion  is  as  remarkable  for  the  confidence  which  it 
displayed  in  the  strength  of  his  own  party,  and  the 
goodness  of  hia  cause,  as  it  is  for  the  contempt  which  it 
breathed  for  that  of  his  adversaries,  in  defiance  of  the 
strongest  daily  practical  warning  to  the  contrary. 
Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals,  have  therefore  all  alike 
joined  in  condemning  it,  both  for  its  impolicy  and  its  ab- 
surdity. Still,  no  one  has  any  right  to  find  fault  with  that 
speech,  who  thinks  the  Constitution  worth  preserving ; 
least  of  all  are  those  persons  justified  in  raising  a  sneer, 
who,  professing  as  great  a  veneration  for  the  Constitution 
as  tlie  Duke,  have  all  along  been  advocating  every  mea- 
sure that  has  most  tended  to  subvert  it,  and  who,  when 
the  adoption  of  their  own  political  schemes  has  at  length 
brought  their  country  to  tlic  verge  of  ruin,  have  now, 
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after  getting  possession  of  his  place  by  dint  of  pro- 
mises that  could  not  be  performed,  no  remedies  what- 
soever to  propose,  but  simply  to  persevere  in  the  very 
same  measures  that  have  been  long  conducting  the 
nation  to  ruin,  and,  because  they  are  incapable  of 
managing  the  reins  of  Government  themselves,  to  make 
a  deliberate  surrender  of  them,  and  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  into  the  hands  of  the  public. 

It  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  these  pages  to 
examine  shortly  the  military  talents  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that,  though  he  has 
had  no  superior  as  a  General  in  Europe,  since  Napoleon 
quitted  it,  still  he  has  not  the  talents  of  a  first  rate  com- 
mander, as  English  national  vanity  is  apt  to  esteem  him ; 
nor  consequently  is  he  one  of  those  great  master  spirits, 
who  occasionally  make  their  appearance  to  assist  nations 
in  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  emei^encies,  whose 
mental  resources  are  to  be  fully  depended  on  for  carry- 
ing them  through  ;  but  he  is  merely  a  person  of  second, 
if  not  of  third  rate  qualifications,  both  in  the  military, 
and  in  the  civil  line,  who  is  wholly  unfit  to  preside  during 
revolutionary  times  like  those  obviously  approaching. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make  this  fact  univer- 
sally known,  the  Duke  being  beyond  comparison  the 
ablest  and  most  sagacious  man  now  to  be  met  with  in 
public  life,  otherwise  it  may  perchance  happen,  that, 
when  his  Whig  and  Radical  successors  fail  in  affording 
relief  to  the  nation,  as  they  assuredly  will,  the  despair- 
ing nation  may  fall  into  the  error  of  reverting  back  to 
him  for  a  Prime  Minister,  an  error  which  under  such 
circumstances  would  in  all  probability  be  fatal.  To 
guard  therefore  against  such  a  mistake,  under  any  extre- 
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mities  to  which  the  Dation  may  be  reduced,  we  shalt 
here  endeavour  to  make  good  the  above  assertion,  that 
the  Duke  even  ia  his  own  profession  as  a  soldier,  is  very- 
far  from  being  a  man  of  first  rate  abilities,  and  shall 
prove  what  we  say,  by  contrasting  his  military  career 
with  that  of  a  man  who  undoubtedly  was  so,  the  cele- 
brated Haunibul. 

When  Hannibal,  at  the  termination  of  his  unexampled 
and  truly  wonderful  march  across  the  Alps,  descended 
into  the  plains  of  Italy,  he  had  not  more  than  about 
30,000  mcQ  to  open  his  campaign  with  against  tlie  Ro- 
mans, who  were  lying  in  wait  to  attack  him  on  all  sides, 
with  armies  quite  as  brave  and  well  disciplined  as  his 
own,  and  ten  times  as  numerous  ;  his  difficulties  more- 
over were  so  increased,  as  to  be  apparently  insurmount- 
able, owing  to  there  being  no  prospect  before  him  of 
his  being  able  to  recruit  his  forces,  or  supply  any  of 
their  wants,  except  from  amongst  the  people  whom  be 
came  to  subdue  ;  since  little  or  no  assistance  was  to  be 
expected  from  Carthage.  Looking  at  the  enterprise  of 
Hannibal,  in  a  military  point  of  view  only,  abstractedly 
from  other  considerations,  and  estimating  its  chances  of 
success  by  military  rules  and  tactics  only,  the  chances 
were  all  against  it,  according  to  every  fair  calculation 
of  probabilities  ;  and  in  that  case  rashness,  not  wisdom, 
would  be  the  quality  for  which  it  deserves  most  to  be 
celebrated. 

Military  talents  alone,  however  admirable,  could  have 
done  nothing  after  the  first  battle  or  two,  against  such 
fearful  odds  as  he  had  to  contend  with ;  and  an  exami- 
nation of  other  circumstances,  particularly  the  civil  ta- 
lents of  this  the  most  consummate  of  all  commanders  of 
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armies,  in  conjunction  with  his  military  knowledge,  & 
necessary,  before  the  praise  that  is  his  due  can  be  fairly 
awarded  to  him.     It  is  then  only  that  we  discover  the 
profound  wisdom  of  his  plans  to  conquer  the  Romans, 
which  depended  for  success  upon  a  variety  of  extraneous 
circumstances,-  and  other  arts,  besides  the  mere  science 
of  war,  all  accurately  calculated  to  fulfil  their  object, 
and  having  no  ingredient  of  rashness  belonging  to  them. 
The  event  is  well  known.     Hannibal  was  completely 
triumphant ;  he  defeated  the  Romans  in  every  engage- 
ment, and  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner ;  he  fixed 
himself  in  the  heart  of  their  territories,  where  he  re- 
mained for  sixteen  years,  in  defiance  of  every  exertion 
made  by  that  powerful  nation  to  dislodge  him,  without 
ever  losing  a  single  battle,  or  being  exposed  to  mutiny 
in  his  own  army,  or  disaffection  in  any  provinces  which 
he  subdued,  drawing  the  whole  of  his  supplies  from 
amongst  the  Romans  themselves.     Nay,  he  was  only 
proven  ted  from  making  himself  absolute  master  of  Rome 
and  all  Italy,  through  the  niggardly  parsimony,  and 
short-siychtcd  policy  of  the  rich  commercial  Aristocracy 
ofCarihago,  who,  though  their  General  was  engaged  in 
a  business  of  absolute  life  or  death  to  them,  refused 
uovertheless  to  part  with  their  wealth  to  assist  him,  and 
cxpiH^ted  rather  to  receive  money  from  him.     All  the 
roinforcomonts  that  this  great  man  ever  received  from 
l\\rihago,  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteen  years  that  he 
0\uiiinuotl  in  Italy,  was  a  small  body  of  about  6,000  men. 
Now,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  Hannibal, 
Mo  M  other  generals  of  the  highest  order  of  genius, 
*Moh  rt*  Alexander,  Casar,  Cromwell,  and  Napoleon,  was 
iuxIoUuhI  iu  u  much  greater  degr.ee  to  his  knowledge  of 
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the  arts  of  peace,  than  of  war,  for  his  victories,  nnd  that 
this  was  the  real  secret  of  a  success,  which  u^kiii  any 
other  supposition  is  quite  unaccountable.  Had  his  rch- 
BDce,  indeed,  been  upon  the  science  of  war  ouly,  lie  must 
soon  have  given  way,  however  victorious  at  first,  before 
the  supposed  invincible  Roman  legions,  whose  numbers 
were  too  overpowering  for  military  skill  alone  to  have 
resisted  for  any  length  of  lime.  A  month,  or  six  weeks 
at  furthest,  would  have  decided  the  campaign  in  their 
favour.  It  was  an  art  however  very  different  from  this, 
which  supported  him  for  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  whole  Roman  power 
to  remove  him ;  which  regularly  supplied  him  with 
money  and  provisions,  and  fresh  levies  of  men  and 
horses  as  he  required  them  ;  and  which  never  permitted 
the  least  symptom  of  mutiny  to  shew  itself  amongst  his 
troops,  or  of  discontent  in  the  provinces  which  main- 
tained them,  during  that  very  long  period.  His  mili- 
tary talents  though  unrivalled,  seem  actually  to  have 
been  the  least  of  his  great  qualities,  which  the  tyranni- 
cal and  rapacious  Roman  Aristocracy  had  to  fear.  No; 
■ — what  they  had  most  reason  to  dread  was,  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  government,  and  of  the 
many  little  hidden  causes  which  contribute  to  render 
men  happy,  and  nations  prosperous  ;  his  accurate  per- 
ception of  the  wants  of  the  Italian  people,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  rulers,  and  desirous  of  changing 
them  ;  his  innate  love  of  justice  and  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion ;  his  known  dislike  of  abuses  and  corruption  ;  his 
generous  sentiments  and  enlightened  views ;  his  close 
attention  to  economy,  and  wise  administration  of  public 
affairs,  endearing  him  to  the  people  wherever  he  came  ; 
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fori:  wK  ibese  tLxues  wbidi  princdpdly  oontribated  to  his 
Kftoniaiiixig  rkoanes^  Ii  vas  indeed  the  beings  possessed 
nf  uiestf  £7>eu  and  iDoiefieent  qnditieB,  fu  more  than 
bi^  adnnaad  perfecxkm  in  the  ait  of  war,  that  formed 
ttie  oinciBal  and  jvedonunaBt  soavoe  of  aU  the  mighty 
iriiijnphs  ci  him«  ax  mentian  of  whose  name  the  con- 
qnerjK  c£  the  world  nerer  ceased  to  tremble,  so  long  as 
he  iii^.  ihe  **  terrible  HannibaL** 

The  hisscoT  of  the  abore  jasd  j  odebrated  conmiander 
a2ord$  evidenoe  throBghont  to  pnnre,  that  to  constitute 
a  general  of  the  highest  order  of  genios,  there  must  be 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  combined  in 
the  same  high  degree.  Whatever  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience in  war  a  general  may  possess,  if  he  does  not  also 
possess  that  other  knowledge  and  experience  in  human 
a&ir&,  which  is^  calculated  to  sostain  him,  not  only  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  but  of  a  people,  in  times  of  serious 
public  embarrassment,  he  is  not  entitled  to  rank  but 
with  generals  of  a  secondary  order,  who  in  ordinary 
times  shew  themselves  fully  equal  to  every  service  that 
is  required  of  them,  but  who  in  periods  of  political  con* 
^-ulsion  and  national  danger,  are  sure  to  be  found  essen- 
tially wanting. 

Let  us  now  then  compare  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
capacity,  as  a  general,  with  Hannibal  s,  by  supposing 
him  to  be  placed  in  a  similar  situation  in  Spain,  to  that 
of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  landed  in  the  former  country  with 
30,000  men,  to  help  the  Spaniards  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  their  French  rulers,  with  nothing  to^depend 
upon  but  the  fertility  of  his  own  invention  for  raising 
money,  provisions,  men,  and  horses,  from  amongst  the 
Spaniards,  instead  of  being  able  to  look  to  a  regular 
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end  abundant  supply  of  all  these  things  from  England. 
The  Spaniards  were  quite  as  much  disaffected  towards  the 
French,  as  the  Italians  were  towards  their  rulers  ;  whilst 
the  French  force,  to  be  overcome  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
was  certainly  not  more  formidable  than  the  Roman  was  in 
the  Italian  ;  indeed  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it 
was  less  so,  since  the  supplies  of  the  former  were  not  so 
near  at  hand.  The  comparison  therefore  is  made  with 
advantages  clearly  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington; 
but  what  an  immeasurable  distance  is  seen  in  intellec- 
tual capacity  between  him  and  the  Carthaginian  !  Does 
any  one  believe  that  the  Duke,  unless  he  had  been 
gifted  with  abilities  a  thousand  times  greater  than  he  is 
known  to  possess,  could  have  possibly  kept  his  ground 
for  sixteen  years,  or  even  for  six  months,  in  the  above 
supposed  situation,  having  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
his  own  mental  resources  for  procuring  supplies  from 
amongst  the  Spaniards,  the  French  armies  attacking 
him  in  every  direction?  The  idea  is  absurd.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  the  Duke  was  never  suffered  lo 
want  for  any  thing.  No  army  was  ever  more  liberally 
supplied  than  his  was,  even  to  profusion  ;  and  accord- 
ingly no  general  ever  had  fewer  difiiculties  to  contend 
against  in  the  way  of  privation,  the  great  test  of  a  com- 
mander. An  abundance  of  credit  is  unquestionably  due 
to  him  for  what  he  did  perform,  but  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  investing  him  at  the  same  time  with  qualities 
and  virtues  to  which  he  has  not  the  smallest  pretension. 
He  performed  his  business  in  Spain,  with  the  means 
entrusted  to  him,  admirably ;  he  had  to  bear  the  cliief 
burthen  of  the  war  himself  with  his  English  army,  as 
little  or  no  assistance  was  given  him  by  the  Spaniards  ; 
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yet  he  succeeded^  at  last,  in  opposition  to  a  host  of  dif- 
ficulties, in  driving  the  French  out  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  himself  on  a  level 
with   the   best  generals  of  his  day,   Napoleon   alone 
excepted.     He  is  not,  however,  a  first  rate  general  for 
all  this,  belonging  to  a  class  of  men  who  do  not  make 
their  appearance  so  oflen  as  once,  perhaps,  in  three 
or  four  centuries.     Had  Cromwell  been  his  antagonist, 
under  circumstances  favouring  neither  side  more  than 
the  other,  each  party  having  therefore  to  depend  upon 
his  own  mental  superiority  alone  for  victory,  he  woald 
have  been  destroyed  in  a  month,  if  not  sooner ;  and  in  six 
months  had  Cromwell  never  commanded  an  army  before 
in  his  life.     It  may  well  be  doubted  even  if  he  ought  to 
be  ranked  with  second  rate  generals,   such   aa   Marl- 
borough, Eugene,  Turenne  or  Cond^,  of  whom  three  or 
four  are  commonly  to  be  picked  out  in  the  course  of 
every  century.    Cond^,  when  at  the  age  of  only  twenty- 
two,  received  the   command  of  the  French   armies, 
though  he  had  never  been  present  at  a  battle,  or  knew 
any  thing,  in  fact,  of  the  science  of  war,  beyond  what 
he  had  been  able  to  collect  from  accompanying  an  army 
as  a  mere  volunteer ;  and  yet  he  appeared  at  once  to  be 
the  ablest  general  in  France,  veith  the  exception  of  Tu* 
renne,  and  even  equal  to  him : — a  convincing  proof  this 
of  the  innate  mental  superiority  of  Cond^. 

The  great  generals  of  antiquity,  Scipio,  Sylla,  Marias, 
Lucullus,  Pompey,  were  nothing  but  second  rate  generals 
after  all,  everyone  of  whom  would  have  been  easily  over- 
come by  such  men  as  Hannibal  or  Cffisar,  supposing  the 
difficulties  on  both  sides  to  have  been  equally  balanced. 
Befqre  Pompey  engaged  in  the  contest  with  Csesar, 
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he  was  universally  believed  to  be  the  ablest  general 
of  the  two,  aad  perhaps  he  miglit  have  been  as  far  as 
related  to  military  tactics  only.  But  the  historj'  of  that 
celebrated  contest  shews  him  to  have  possessed  a  much 
lower  order  of  mind,  which,  though  supported  and  en- 
couraged by  all  the  talent,  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
Roman  Aristocracy,  was  unable  to  stand  before  that  of 
Cfesar,  at  whose  advances  indeed  it  appears  to  have 
shrunk  within  itself,  as  if  conscious  of  its  own  innate  infe- 
riority, intimidated  and  paralysed  at  the  approach  of  a 
superior  being.  The  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  in  fact 
gained  long  before  the  day  on  which  it  was  fought. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  proper  rank  seems  rather 
to  be  with  generals  of  a  third  rate  order,  such  as  the 
best  French  marshals,  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  four 
or  five  of  whom  are  always  to  be  met  with  in  Europe, 
in  every  age,  at  one  and  the  same  period.  With  re- 
spect, however,  to  the  French  marshals,  it  ought  not,  in 
candour,  to  be  omitted,  that  their  task  in  Spain  was,  in 
some  respects,  more  difficult  than  his  was,  because  they 
were  obliged  to  trust  more  to  their  own  invention  for 
procuring  the  chief  part  of  their  supplies  from  the 
Spaniards,  whereas  he  was  regularly  furnished  with 
every  thing  he  wanted,  without  trouble,  from  home. 

The  above  observations  are  made  with  no  spirit  of 
hostility,  or  wish  to  disparage  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  has  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  is  entitled  to 
his  full  meed  of  praise,  as  the  best  English  general 
that  has  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Marlborough.  His 
praises,  however,  cannot  fairly  be  extended  beyond 
this;  and  this  also  is  what  every  body  should  be  made 
fully  to  understand  ;  for  what  has  been  gained  by  ex- 
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alting  him  so  far  above  his  real  deserts,  to  a  level  with 
men  of  giant  minds,  compared  with  whom  the  Duke  is 
little  more  than  a  pigmy  ?  What,  but  disappointment, 
(the  just  reward  of  vanity,  conceit,  and  boasting)  by  the 
nation,  whose  hopes  have  been  so  bitterly  frustrated,  and 
even  by  the  Duke  himself,  whose  mortification  at  his 
defeat,  must  have  been  only  so  much  the  more  severely 
felt  by  him,  in  proportion  to  the  extravagance  of  the 
worship  which  he  had  previously  received  ?  To  guard 
against  any  further  disappointment  in  this  respect,  the 
consequences  of  which,  ifit  were  to  occur  a  second  time, 
would  be  far  more  serious  than  the  last,  the  exact  truth 
must  now  be  told.  If  the  nation  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  cure  for  its  many  and  complicated  disorders,  it  must 
look  out  for  a  better  Doctor  than  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  nature  of  its 
complaints,  with  the  proper  remedies  to  be  applied  to 
them.  The  Duke  is  every  way  qualified  for  becoming 
a  most  valuable  assistant  to  the  Doctor,  subject  to  his 
orders  and  guidance,  but  he  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  the 
Doctor  himself. 

When  the  Duke  resigned,  the  whole  Tory  system  of 
Government,  together  with  the  Constitution  itself, 
which  it  went  to  support,  fell  at  once  with  him,  never 
more  to  be  revived  :  accordingly,  the  Revolution  which 
is  to  be  seen  approaching,  ought  to  date  its  commence- 
ment from  that  event. 

That  system  of  Government,  detestable  though  it  be, 
being  dependent  entirely  on  bribery,  corruption,  and 
vice,  and  appearing,  when  examined,  to  be  the  strangest 
compound  of  sound  and  unsound  principles,  truth  and 
falsehood,  wisdom  and  folly,  that  ever  was  put  toge- 
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ther,  a  contradiction,  in  fact,  throughout,  is  neverthe- 
less the  only  one  that  is  calculated  to  sustain,  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  Conetitutiou  in  Us  free  state,  aa 
established  by  the  Whigs,  in  1688.  It  is  consequently 
extremely  unfair  for  those  who  admire  that  Constitu- 
tion, to  quarrel  with  the  Tory  mode  of  administering  it, 
which  is,  undoubtedly,  that  of  which  it  is  alone  suscep- 
tible. If  people  object  to  force  for  a  governor,  they 
must  be  ruled  by  bribery,  or  they  will  soon  find  that 
they  have  got  no  rule  at  all  to  go  by,  there  being  but  these 
two  methods,  as  yet  discovered,  for  keeping  mankind 
.in  order.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  description  of  ruler 
is  a  short  lived  one,  and  his  existence  besides  is  ex- 
tremely precarious ;  he  is  liable  to  be  deposed  in  a 
moment  by  any  sudden  fluctuation  in  finance,  or  tempo- 
rary embarrassment ;  and  is  sure  of  losing  his  crown 
ultimately,  when  his  means  are  exhausted,  as  they  will 
be  in  tlie  end.  When  the  purse  is  out,  he  dies  with 
it,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Senseless,  however,  and 
absurd  as  is  any  system  of  Government,  depending 
upon  bribery,  still,  it  is  wisdom  itself,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Whigs,  who  doat  upon  this  same  Consti- 
tution, of  which  they  were  the  authors,  witli  greater 
fondness  even  tlian  the  Tories,  and  yet  are  so  im- 
penetrably blind  to  its  defects,  that  tliey  think  to  be 
able  to  carry  it  on  by  the  mere  influence  of  reason 
only,  without  the  assistance  of  either  ^rce,  or  bribery, 
though  it  does  not  contain  (as,  we  trust,  has  been 
already  sufliciently  explained  in  the  preceding  pages) 
one  defensible  position  on  which  it  is  possible  for  reason 
to  found  a  single  argument. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

REFORM    OF    PARLIAMENT,  MERELY    THE   COMMEKCEMERT 
OF    A    REVOLUTION. REVOLUTIONARY   SYMPTOMS. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament,  disfranchising 
the  rotten  boroughs,  and  cutting  off  at  a  stroke  the 
main  sources  of  bribery  and  corruption,  by  which  alone 
the  Monarchy  was  sustained,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  effect  of  such  a  Reform,  which  thus  puts  an  end  to 
the  power  which  the  Crown  had  before  been  exercising^ 
ever  since  1688,  over  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  which  alone  preserved  its  authority,  obvi- 
ously is,  to  deprive  the  Monarch  of  his  office  in  every 
thing  but  name,  and  to  transfer  the  real  sovereignty 
from  him  to  the  Commons,  as  effectually  as  if  the  thing 
had  been  done  by  decreeing  openly  a  restoration  of  the 
old  Commonwealth.  The  new  Constitution,  esta- 
blished by  this  Reform,  has  virtually  deposed  both  the 
King  and  the  Lords  at  the  same  time. 

What  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  this  new 
Constitution  is,  the  wide  departure  which  it  takes  from 
the  principles  of  the  ancient  one,  the  chief  intention  of 
which  was  to  maintain  Agriculture  for  the  basis  of 
English  prosperity,  whereas  the  intention  of  the  new 
Constitution  is  to  set  aside  Agriculture,  and  establish 
Commerce.  To  secure  to  Agriculture  a  just  prepon- 
derance always  in  the  national  councils,  Cromwell 
thought    two  members  allotted   to  counties,   for  one 
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member  to  towns,  not  more  than  barely  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  But  his  plan  has  now  been  reversed,  in 
order  to  make  the  preponderance  incline  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Two  members,  and  more,  have  been  given 
to  towns,  for  one  member  to  counties.  The  spirit  of 
the  ancient  Constitution,  whose  chief  design  was  to 
encourage  production,  has  been  thereby  fundamentally 
changed  ;  its  essential  principle,  in  fact,  is  violated  and 
gone.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  press  this  point  at  pre- 
sent, it  will  be  considered  hereafter,  in  its  proper  place, 
when  the  author  conies  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
Parliament  must  be  reformed,  if  the  nation  wishes  to 
preserve,  in  its  new  Constitution,  the  spirit  of  its 
ancient  one,  and  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  produc- 
tive classes  of  the  community  before  those  of  the  non- 
productive. It  matters  not  in  reality  how  Parliament 
was  altered  in  tlie  first  instance  ;  the  only  thing  for  the 
nation  to  look  at  in  the  beginning  was  how  it  could 
accomplish  an  overthrow  of  its  detestable  system  of 
misgovernment  by  such  means  as  presented  themselves 
to  its  acceptance  :  this,  whether  the  new  House  of 
Commons  had  been  composed  of  landowners  only,  or 
of  money-owners  and  commercial  men  only,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  landowners,  was  alike  sure  to  be  the  result 
of  an  abolition  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  and  a  doing 
away  witli  bribery.  The  King,  and  the  Lords,  would 
be  dethroned  virtually  either  way,  by  one  Parliament, 
as  much  as  by  another ;  and  in  that  case,  whichever 
way  the  consummation  was  attained,  a  revolution  was 
equally  certain. 

The  idea  of  a  Constitution  like  tliat  described  in 
tliesc  pages,  being  rendered  available  for  any  bcueficial 
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purpose,  by  merely  destroying  the  power  which   the 
Crown  and  Aristocracy  have  been  exercising  over  the 
House  of  Commons,   and   giving  that  power   to   the 
people,  is  derived  from  an  extension  merely  of  the  same 
ideas  and  principles  as  those  which  led  to  an  overthrow 
of  the   ancient  Constitution   under  Charles;    and  is 
founded,  more  or  less,  upon  the  assumption,  that  every 
evil  inflicted  upon  mankind  hitherto  by  misgovemment 
is  attributable  solely  to  their  own  indolence  and  folly,  in 
entrusting  the  management  of  their  public  affairs  to 
appointed  Kings  and  Rulen»,  as  masters  over  them^ 
instead  of  being  at  the  trouble  of  mani^ng  them  for 
themselves.     Admitting  the  assumption  to  be  correct, 
there  is  no  use  in  either  a  King,  or  any  kind  of  Aristo^ 
cratical  power ;    on  the  contrary,  both  Monarchy  and 
Aristocracy    are    to    be  looked   upon   as  institutions 
diametrically  opposed    to    the  welfare  of  the   whole 
human  race,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  as 
speedily  as  possible;    the  true  remedy  for  every  na- 
tional evil,  public  or  private,  being  self-government,  as 
the   phrase   is,  which   only  requires   to   be   generally 
adopted  throughout  the  different  nations  of  the  world, 
to  become  the  means  of  exterminating  vice  and  misery, 
and  of  establishing  in  their  place  the  reign  of  virtue, 
happiness,  and  peace.     This  doctrine,  if  true,  simplifies 
the   art  of  government   amazingly,  rendering  it   the 
easiest  science  imaginable,  (instead  of  a  difficult  one^ 
as  wise  men  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  it,) 
attainable  in  fact  by  any  one  ;  his  fitness  for  it  depend- 
ing not  upon   his   own   knowledge  or  experience    in 
matters  of  government,  but  upon  the  docility  which  he 
exhibits  in  performing  the  orders  of  others.     All  the 
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business  which  Kiiigs  or  Mluistcrs  have  then  to  perform 
is,  simply  to  take  the  suggestions  of  the  popular  voice, 
and  do  its  biddings.  If,  indeed,  the  art  oF  government 
turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  this,  after  all  the 
pains  taken  by  mankind  to  discovev  it  for  thousands 
of  years,  jvliat  egregious  simpletons  must  every 
one  of  those  men  in  former  ages  have  been,  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  wise !  How  infinitely 
inferior  to  a  modern  Whig,  or  an  Utilitarian  Philoso- 
pher !  The  doctrine  is,  however,  unfortunately  false, 
from  beginningto  end.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  proving 
this,  or  in  sliewing  that  its  sole  tendency  is  to  benefit 
those  classes  alone  which  are  owners  of  money,  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
especially  of  its  working  people.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  to 
the  rotten  boroughs,  which  always  formed  a  part  of  the 
Englisli  Constitution,  that  the  frightful  misgovernment 
of  the  past  and  present  century  is  owing,  so  much  as  to 
the  great  infusion  of  self-government  introduced  into 
it  in  IfiSS,  against  which  the  rotten  boroughs  presented 
no  adequate  counterpoise.  The  rotten  boroughs  have  ac- 
tually prevented  that  misgovernment  from  being  carried 
further  than  it  has  been,  by  enabling  the  King  to  com- 
mand a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
preserved,  in  some  degree,  a  system  of  order ;  with- 
out those  boroughs  order  could  never  have  been  main- 
tained ; — without  them  the  Government  itself  must 
have  soon  come  to  an  end.  The  Nation's  own  acts, 
not  those  of  the  Boroughmongers,  have  chiefly  contri- 
buted to  bring  it  within  the  verge  of  ruin.  In  proof  of 
this,  it  is  to  be  obsened,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  one 
instance  of  very  flagrant  misgovernment  to  be  alleged, 
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as  occurring  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  has  not 
had  the  full  support  of  the  public  in  its  favour. 

The  national  debt  had  the  uniform  sanction  of  public 
opinion,  from  its  earliest  commencement,  immediately 
after  the  Revolution ,  up  to  the  time  when  it  reached  its 
present  enoimous  magnitude  at  the  termination  of  the 
war  with  France.  (The  public  were  naturally  disposed 
to  shift  off  the  burthen  of  taxation  from  their  own 
shoulders  to  those  of  their  successors.) 

The  taxing  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  without 
their  consent,  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  public 
opinion  of  the  day.  (The  public  at  home  were  anxious 
to  tax  the  Colonies  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  a  portion  of  their  expenses ;  and  they  lost  the 
Colonies  in  consequence.) 

The  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
always  a  similar  countenance  from  public  opinion;  as 
the  no-Popery  cry  can  testify. 

The  late  war  with  France,  for  restoring  the  Bourbons, 
had  in  like  manner  the  support  of  public  opinion  from 
first  to  last.  It  was  public  opinion  too,  which,  in  1797, 
encouraged  Mr.  Pitt  to  debase  the  national  currency, 
and  to  rob  creditors  of  a  moiety  of  their  property. 
(This  was  an  easy  method  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  the  public  accordingly  applauded  the 
measure. ) 

It  was  this  same  public  opinion,  which,  having  in  the 
course  of  time  veered  round  in  favour  of  creditors, 
enabled  Mr.  Peel  to  rob  debtors  of  their  property,  to  a 
like  amount,  in  1819 ;  and  public  opinion  has  since 
cordially  maintained  that  measure. 

As  if,  moreover,  this  last  act  of  kindness  towards 
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creditors,  which  doubled  the  amount  of  the  claim  they 
previously  had  upon  thetr  debtors,  had  not  been  a  suffi- 
cient token  of  tlie  public  regard  and  preference  of  late 
years  for  the  former  class  of  persons,  public  opinion  lias 
since  proposed  and  carried  additional  measures  for 
lowering  the  price  of  commodities,  whicli  will  have  the 
efi'ect  in  time  of  again  doubling  the  value  of  money  in 
favour  of  creditors.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  free  trade 
system,  which  is  but  another  mode  of  effecting  similar 
objects  to  those  attempted  by  Peel's  Bill ;  a  scheme 
equally  plausible  for  robbing  all  landowners,  farmers, 
and  labourers,  of  their  property,  aud  transferring  it  into 
tlie  pockets  of  other  classes  who  live  upon  the  interest 
of  money. 

PuhUc  opinion  is  in  like  manner  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  the  most  free  and  unlimited  employment  of  ma- 
chinery. 

These  three  measures,  namely,  Peel's  Bill,  free  trade, 
and  free  use  of  machinery,  have  had  the  invariable 
support  of  what  is  called  public  opinion,  and  are  now 
all  in  joint  and  full  operation  ;  yet  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which,  if  persisted  in,  is  not  alone  sufficient  to 
strip  the  English  working  people  of  every  single  comfort 
they  possess  in  the  world,  and  drive  them  to  emigrate 
or  starve. 

It  is  not  going  beyond  the  truth  to  state,  that  there 
is  scarcely  an  act  of  tyranny,  folly,  or  wickedness  to 
be  mentioned,  as  liaving  been  committed  by  the  Eng- 

Ilish  Government  since  1688,  of  which  public  opinion 
has  not  been  principally  the  contriver  and  author.  Nay, 
further,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  of  the  many  plausible 
Bcliemcs  now   daily   recommended    for    relieving  the 
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national  disorders,  there  is  not  one  that  happens  to  be 
marked  with  peculiar  atrocity,  as  breathing  a  stronger 
spirit  of  confiscation  and  plunder  than  another,  which 
has  not  got  its  full  sanction.  It  is  ready  to  sanction  a 
wanton  confiscation  of  130  millions  of  property  belonging 
to  Englishmen  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  destroy  the 
whole  of  those  valuable  Colonies,  with  the  trade  they 
create.  It  is  equally  ready  to  sanction  either  a  total 
confiscation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  by  a  general 
abolition  of  tithes,  or  a  confiscation  of  so  much  of  the 
property  of  landowners,  as  the  value  of  the  tithes  would 
amount  to,  by  a  general  commutation  of  them,  which 
would  impose  upon  landowners  the  loss  that  is  other- 
wise intended  to  fall  upon  the  Church.  It  is  equally 
ready  to  sanction  a  confiscation  of  the  entire  property 
of  all  landowners  and  farmers,  by  an  abolition  of  every 
protecting  duty  on  foreign  corn.  It  is  equally  ready  to 
sanction  such  a  reduction  in  taxation  as  would  amount 
to  a  virtual  confiscation  of  the  entire  property  of  the 
fundholder.  In  fine,  public  opinion  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  consistent  and  uniform  supporter  of  every 
kind  of  abuse,  wrong,  oppression,  fraud,  and  robbery; 
and  as  having  grown  at  last  into  being  an  advocate 
for  almost  universal  plunder.  There  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  this.  The  fact  is,  a  nation  self-governed,  is 
constantly  endeavouring,  by  every  art  of  which  it  is 
capable,  to  eat  into  its  own  vitals,  and  destroy  itself,  a 
design  in  which  it  is  sure  to  succeed  at  last.  All  this 
is  perfectly  natural :  the  original  construction  of  the 
human  mind  is  such,  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  This 
has  been  so  admirably  contrived,  as  to  shew  that  the 
joint  happiness  of  the  entire  species  was  clearly  intended 
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l)y  its  Creator  from  the  first,  there  being  no  original 
defect  in  its  formation  to  account  for  the  introduction  of 
moral  evil ;  but  to  shew,  tit  the  same  time,  that,  if  men 
will  be  so  obstinate  as  to  reject  the  light  which  its  con- 
strnction  offers  for  assigning  to  every  body  his  fair  share 
of  happiness,  the  consequence  was  intended  to  be,  that 
they  should  pay  the  penalty  of  their  own  folly,  by  ren- 
dering themselves  miserable  and  vicious,  instead  of 
happy  and  virtuous  ;  and  tliat  they  sliould  sec  the  great 
ruling  principle  of  their  minds,  which  was  given  them 
for  their  instruction,  become  an  instrument  of  evil, 
rather  than  of  good.  If  we  look  around  us  at  tlie  pre- 
sent moment,  and  try  to  collect  the  different  sentiments 
that  prevail  upon  all,  or  any  of  the  important  questions 
that  are  now  agitating  the  public  mind,  what  do  we 
discover  from  them?  Any  uniformity  of  sentiment 
upon  any  one  of  these  subjects,  from  which  the  nation's 
real  opinion  is  to  be  safely  inferred  ?  Quite  the  con- 
trary. M'e  find  the  greatest  discordance  imaginable, 
making  it  wholly  impossible  to  determine  on  which 
side  opinion  lies.  We  find,  indeed,  certain  sentiments 
more  prevalent  than  others,  because  they  happen  to  be 
those  of  the  most  influential  and  strongest  party  in  the 
state  :  these,  however,  are  as  sure  almost  to  be  wrong, 
as  that  the  strong  man  will  ever  tyrannize,  if  he  can, 
over  the  weak  one  ;  and  are  generally  as  much  opposed 
to  the  real  opinion  and  wish  of  the  nation,  if  such 
could  be  ascertained,  as  night  is  to  day.  Beyond  these 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  public  opinion  whatsoever ;  no  na- 
tion ever  yet  possessed,  or  can  possess,  any  common 
opinion,  fairly  deserving  the  name  of  public,  e.\cept 
upon  points  too  clear  to  admit  of  dii^puto,  such  as  can- 
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not  fail  of  being  assented  to  by  every  body.  What  is 
called  public  opinion  is  merely  diat  of  the  strongest 
party ;  the  strong  man,  in  &ct,  in  opposition  to  the 
weak  one. 

The  truth  is,  a  nation  is  composed  of  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  individuals,  every  one  of  whom,  whatever  he  may 
profess  to  the  contrary,  is  really  seeking  to  get  the 
afiairs  of  Government  conducted  in  the  way  that  is  most 
likely  to  suit  his  own  private  estate,  profession,  trade,  or 
income ;  and  every  one  of  whom  is,  consequently,  desir- 
ous of  plundering  his  neighbour.  There  is  no  blinking 
this  obvious  and  overruling  truth,  founded  on  the  original 
construction  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  its  Maker,  who  ordained  it  after  this  foshion, 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  conferring  on  its  possessors  every 
earthly  gratification  and  happiness  of  which  their  nature 
is  susceptible,  and  of  which  the  bounds,  too,  seem  to 
be  illimitable,  if  men  will  only  use  their  reason  and  the 
.lights  he  has  supplied  them  with  for  attaining  it ;  but  if 
they  will  not  use  their  reason,  then  was  this  same  mind 
intended  to  carry  its  own  punishment ;  leading  indi- 
viduals to  seek  their  own  ruin ;  and  nations  to  seek  it 
also :  this  last  begins  with,  first,  the  strongest  man  or 
party  in  a  state  plundering  the  weakest ;  and  ends,  in 
course  of  time,  with  the  plunder  of  every  body. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  in  all 
countries  the  working  people,  being  the  classes  most 
engaged  in  labour  and  production,  are  those  which  have 
least  leisure  for  writing  books,  and  forming  abstract 
speculations  about  the  sort  of  Government  that  is  most 
likely  to  advance  their  interests ;  whereas,  the  classes 
which  have  most  leisure,  are  those  which  are  least 
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Riigaged  in  production,  whose  incomes  are  chiefly  de- 
rived from  money,  whose  interest  is  directly  opposite 
to  that  of  the  working  people,  and  who  cannot  employ 
their  time  more  advantageously  than  in  writing  books, 
and  promulgating  doctrines  to  promote  it.  It  follows, 
accordingly,  that  the  latter  classes  are  usually  found  in 
all  countries  to  be  the  leading  directors  of  public 
opinion,  forming  in  reality  the  strongest  party  in  every 
state,  unless  special  care  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  as  tlie 
working  people  must  of  necessity  be  the  weakest.  For 
this  reason  it  is,  that  working  people  invariably  require 
both  an  aclicc  King,  and  a  territorial  Aristocracy,  to 
shield  them  from  plunder,  against  which  they  have 
otherwise  no  security  whatsoever.  But,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  classes  opposed  to  them  are  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  both  these  institutions,  or  to  pare  them  down  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  them  wholly  conducive  to 
their  own  views.  The  latter  want  no  King,  or  nothing 
but  a  mere  puppet,  a  creature  of  their  own  ;  no  terri- 
torial Aristocracy;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  monied  and 
commercial  one,  to  forward  and  assist  them  in  their 
schemes  of  plunder.  It  is  therefore  to  be  observed,  that 
as  nations  get  more  and  more  free,  that  is,  more  and 
more  subjugated  by  parties,  their  public  opinion  in- 
clines,  more  and  more,  against  the  substantial  powers  of 
Monarchy,  and  in  favour  of  its  shadow,  or  no  King  at 
all ;  against  an  Aristocracy  of  landowners,  and  in 
favour  of  one  of  money-owners ;    and,  in  short,  against 

I  every  institution  that  has  been  estiiblished  for  the  pro- 
tection of  working  people,  and  which  is  at  all  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  the  owners  of  money. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  public  voice  is 
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uot  the  one  to  be  attended  to  at  present,  in  settling  the 
affairs  of  this  much  injured  nation ;  no  man  can  now 
render  any  real  service  to  his  country,  who  has  not 
cours^  enough  to  disregard  the  public  voice  altoge- 
ther, prepared  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  entire 
reins  of  government,  and  to  act  npon  his  own  judgment 
in  defiance  of  all  classes.  It  is  the  prevalence  of  so 
much  liberty  that  has  done  so  mnch  mischief.  Con- 
stitutional or  national  liberty  is  to  the  body  politic, 
what  individual  liberty  is  to  a  single  person  ;  sweet  to 
the  many,  as  the  latter  is  to  the  one :  the  only  real  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is,  that,  as  individual  liberty, 
wherever  it  is  permitted,  promotes  the  trade  of  robbing 
in  a  small  way,  so  constitutional  liberty  does  it  by 
wholesale.  The  end  of  all  self-government  is  inevitably 
self-destruction. 

It  is  not  a  slight  evil,  inherent  in  such  a  system, 
that  under  it  no  punishment  can  be  fairly  awarded  to 
persons,  whatever  sins  they  commit,  provided  they  take 
care  not  to  sin  but  in  conformity  with  the  public  voice. 
Were  Mr.  Pitt  alive,  there  would  be  no  just  way-  of 
reaching  him  for  his  fraud  upon  creditors  in  1797  ;  nor 
is  there  any  such  mode  of  getting  at  the  actors  in  the 
iniquity  of  1819,  so  long  as  the  nation,  which  approved 
of  those  measures  at  the  time,  remains  in  possession  of 
the  sovereign  power.  The  nation  itself,  has  been  to 
blame  more  than  these  people,  who  were  merely  its 
servants  ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  itself  have  a  master, 
before  justice  can  be  done  upon  them  with  any  show  of 
decency,  one,  too,  \vliose  hands  are  clean  from  ever 
having  been  a  party,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  of  its 
proceedings.     We  shall  never  ^again  rest  in  peace,  till 
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8oine  of  the  most  llag;rant  transactions  of  the  last  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  have  been  ripped  up,  and  the  prin- 
cipal oflcnders  punished.  But  the  nation  is  unfortn. 
nately  in  no  moral  condition  itself  to  be  a  fit  dispenser 
of  justice  :  justice  must  nevertheless  be  executed, 
■whether  the  nation  wills  it  or  not.  Nor  is  there  any 
place  of  refuge  for  the  guilty.  If  ignorant  empyrics, 
engaging  in  professions  without  understanding  them, 
are  held  accountable  in  their  own  properties  for  such 
injuries  as  they  commit,  according  to  every  known 
rule  of  law  and  equity,  surely  those  political  quackd, 
who  make  a  trade  of  Government,  to  promote  their  own 
private  advantage,  and  who  wantonly  sport  witli  the 
property  and  happiness  of  millions,  deserve  to  be  held 
■accountable  in  a  similar  manner.* 


*  In  confonnily  with  these  acntimenla,  it  is  well  to  observe  in  tliis  place, 
that  should  the  Act,  lalely  passed  for  abolishing  Slavery,  have  the  effeet, 
wliich  many  espcci  from  it,  of  destroying  the  property  of  proprietors 
of  Innd  in  our  "Weal  India  Colonies,  as  it  certainly  will,  if  llie  negroes 
should  refuse  to  work  ;  it  will  be  no  more  than  juat  and  right  lo  make  a 
moral  eiuitnple  of  all  the  leading  men  throughout  the  nation,  who,  either  to 
gratify  theii  own  private  feelings  and  sympathies,  or  to  please  the  popular 
voice,  have  helped  to  commit  such  a  monstrous  deed  of  plunder  and  op- 
pression upon  their  inoffensiv-e  and  defenceless  neighbours  : — ^by  taking, 
fitBt.  the  property  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  voted  for 
the  measure  ;  and  secondly,  that  of  the  chief  influential  persons  out  of  the 
House,  who,  by  inflanitnatoty  writings  and  speeches  in  public,  were  most 
instrumental  In  urging  it  on  ;  that  the  sufferers  may  be  indemnijied  as  far 
u  it  will  go:  when  the  nation  at  large  ought  to  make  up  the  difference. 
The  same  principle  that  the  Government  actt-d  upon  in  punishing  the  dele- 
gales  of  the  fleet,  for  obeying  the  commands  of  the  sailors,  after  the  mutiny 
at  the  Nore,  will  justify  such  punishing  of  the  delegates  of  the  nation  for 
obeying  the  orders  of  their  constituents.  But  the  nation  itself  wll!  not  be 
justified  in  inflicting  the  requisite  punishment  upon  its  delegates,  any  more 
than  the  sailors  would    have  been  upon  theirs.      It  must  itself  have  a 
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The  advocates  for  self-government^  indeed,   contend, 
that  education  is  an  infallible  specific  s^inst  every  evfl 
here  asserted  to  be  its  eoncomitant ;  schemes,  therefore, 
for  educating  people,  according  to  some  uniform  and 
national  system,  must  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  plan. 
It  is  supposed,  that  after  men  have  regularly  forced 
themselves  into  the  possession  of  power,  persuasion 
alone  is  sufficient  to  prevent  their  making  an  improper 
use  of  it.     The  North  Americans  distinctly  admit,  that 
ever  since  the  revolution  which  separated  them  from  the 
mother  country,  and  conferred  upon  them  the  blessings 
of  self-government,  magisterial  and  even  parental  aa- 
thority  has  been  upon  the  decline,  and  that  now,  at  last, 
combinations  exist  amongst  working  men,  to  such  a 
fearful  extent  for  overthrowing  the  institution  of  pro- 
perty, a  subversion  of  all  authority  is,  apparently,  at 
hand,  there  being  absolutely  nothing  left  in  that  country 
to  preserve  its  social  system  from  being  torn  in  pieces 
but  education  only.*    This,  however,  the  North  Ame* 
ricans  confidently  believe  is  all-sufficient  to  preserve  it. 

master  before  the  thiiig  can  be  done.  It  will  be  possiUe,  in  this  wiy, 
certainly  to  make  up  to  the  Colonists  a  loss  of  1 30  millions  of  property, 
by  taking  the  property  of  the  persons  who  caused  it,  as  it  will  be  right  to 
take  it  for  such  a  purpose.  It  will,  however,  not  be  possible  to  make  up  to 
England  the  loss  which  she  will  suffer,  in  case  she  shall  be  depnTed  of  her 
Colonies.  It  will  be  equally  impossible  to  repair  the  loss  to  humanity, 
should  our  West  India  Islands  become  valueless  like  St.  Domingo,  by 
ceasing  to  produce  sugar,  which  would  compel  England  to  resort  for  her 
supplies  of  that  article  of  first  necessity,  to  Colonies  belonging  to  other 
nations,  where  the  slave  trade  is  still  practised,  and  where  it  would  then  be 
carried  on  with  greater  activity  than  ever.  Such  losses  would  indeed  be 
irreparable ;  nor  would  any  punishment,  however  severe,  be  too  great  for 
those  who  occasioned  them. 

*  See  North  American  Review,  number  for  Jan.  1833,  p  81. 
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Tlie  Whigs  and  Railicals  believe  tJrc  same  here,  and 
fancy,  now  tiiey  have  passed  the  last  remnant  of  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  that  education  will  deter 
them  from  abusing — what  it  is  the  nature  of  every  man 
to  abuse,  if  no  restrictions  be  placed  over  his  authority. 
Tlie  Whigs  and  Radicals  arc,  therefore,  all  agreed  as  to 
the  necessity  for  instituting  a  system  of  National  Edu- 
cation, which  may  give  effect  to  their  new  scheme  of 
Government,  which  needs  this  support,  having  no 
other  for  maintaining  its  ground  with  the  people.  The 
whole  doctrine,  however,  rests  upon  a  fallacy,  and  is  a 
delusion  throughout.  If,  indeed,  the  persons  professing 
to  teach  were  in  possession  of  any  certain  principle  to 
reason  from  themselves,  such  as  a  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
gin, or  cause  of  moral  evil,  which  might  serve  as  a 
master-key  for  eliciting  moral  and  political  truth,  there 
would  be  something  to  say,  though  not  much,  even 
then,  in  favour  of  the  plan.  For,  it  would  still  he  radi- 
cally bad  ;  because,  to  remove  the  control  which  pa- 
rents alone  ought  to  exercise  over  the  minds  of  their 
children,  must  weaken  the  affections  between  parent 
and  child :  to  do  which  is  to  lay  a  train  for  sub- 
verting the  finest  impulses  of  humanity,  and  to  sap  the 
very  foundations  of  the  state  itself.  It  is  right,  un- 
doubtedly, that  every  one  should  be  provided  with  faci- 
lities, both  for  training  up  his  children  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  for  supplying  himself  and  them  with  a 
comfortable  subsistence,  but  witli  iacilities  only,  to  be 
made  use  of,  or  not,  as  he  pleases ;  food  for  the  mind 
ought  no  more  to  be  furnished  at  the  public  expense, 
than  food  for  tlie  body  ;  both  ought  to  be  placed  equally 
within  tlie  reach  of  every  one,  according  to  his  rank 
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and  station  in  life,  but  to  attempt  to  supply  either  at 
the  public  expense  is  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of 
man.     It  is,  in  fact,  to  persevere  in  the  same  erroneoiis 
and  fraudulent  practices  of  Government,  which  have 
hitherto  enabled  the  idle  to  plunder  the  industrious, 
filling  the  world  with  misery ;  besides,  it  is  a  direct  en- 
deavour to  reverse  the  original  decrees  of  Providence, 
which  have  immutably  ordained  that  man  shall  work, 
not  only  for  his  bread,  but  for  every  other  comfort  he 
wishes  to  enjoy.  All  systems  of  National  Education  are, 
therefore,  to  be  looked  upon   as  things  intrinsically 
vicious  and  bad,  supposing  even  the  ruling  classes  to 
be  in  full  possession  of  knowledge  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical truth,  and  anxious  to  impart  it  to  the  classes  be- 
neath them.     What  then  must  they  be,  if,  as  is  univer* 
sally  notorious,  the  ruling  classes  know  no  more  on 
these   subjects  than   the   ruled?     Both   are,   in  fact, 
^like  in  the  dark  as  to   all  such  matters.     Mankind 
do  not  seem  to  have  made  a  single  advance  in  moral 
knowledge,  since   the  time  when   Eve  presented  her 
husband  with  the  apple   in  Paradise;  nor  have  they 
improved  at  all  in  political  science,  since  the  neighing 
of  the  horse  of  Darius,  when,  as   it  appears  from   a 
story  told  in  Herodotus,  people  were  just  as  well  ac- 
quainted  with   the  advantages,    or  disadvantages,   of 
Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy,  as  they  are 
now.     Of  what  real  use,  then,  can  it  possibly  be,  in 
so  confined  a  state  of  the  human  mind,  for  one  class 
of  society  to  pretend  to  teach  moral  and  political  know- 
ledge to  another,  when  neither  knows  any  thing  about 
the  matter,  and  when  accordingly  the  whole  extent  of 
teaching  can  amount  to  no  more  than  this ;  the  blind 
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undertaking  to  lead  the  blind,  that  both  may  tumble 
into  the  same  pit  together  ?  All  the  benefit  that  can 
come  from  it,  cornea  to  the  ruling  classes,  who  hope  by 
such  means  to  obtain  command  over  the  minds  of  the 
working  people,  and  thus  mould  them  to  their  purposes, 
when  they  can  no  longer  command  their  bodies.  This 
however  is  the  very  thing  that  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental objection  to  the  whole  scheme. — It  is  altogether 
a  fraud,  the  secret  object  of  which  is,  not  to  teach  the 
working  people  the  best  mode  of  improving  their  own 
happiness,  but  to  fill  their  mindB  with  false  doctrines 
unfavourable  to  it,  and  favourable  to  that  of  their  rulers. 
The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  what  has  been 
before  observed  respecting  the  classes  who  really  rule  in 
England,  that  they  do  not  consist  of  landowners,  whose 
interest  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  working  people,  but  of 
money-owners,  whose  interest  is  just  the  reverse.  This 
is  always  more  or  less  the  case,  wherever  democratical 
principles  of  Government  prevail ;  and  the  thing  to  be 
now  particularly  noted  in  this  country  is,  that  the  money- 
owning  classes,  whose  plans  of  policy  are,  as  has  been 
before  shewn,  most  injurious  to  the  working  people,  are 
ever  found  to  be  most  fond  of  educating  them,  whereas 
the  landowners,  who  arc  suSerers  by  all  such  plans 
along  with  the  working  people,  are  least  so.  If  there  be 
a  man  any  where,  who  has  distinguished  himself  more 
than  others  by  applauding  Peel's  Bill,  free  trade,  or  un- 
limited use  of  machinery,  especially  too  if  he  be  a  gainer 
by  these  or  any  other  measures  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
raise  the  value  of  money,  and  lower  the  rewards  of 
industry,  that  man  is  sure  to  be  a  zealous  promoter  0{ 
I  every  scheme  of  national  education.  And  on  the  other 
2  G 
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h^nH,  whererer  a  man  is  met  widu  who  happens  to  hare 
Miffered  in  an  extraordinary  wav  from  these  sort  of  mea- 
sures, and  who  is  for  that  reason  inclined  to  doabt  their 
policy,  that  man  is  almost  equally  certain  to  be  a  doubter 
likewise  of  the  policy  of  education.  The  utility  or  in- 
utility of  the  scheme  mav  be  detected  at  once  from  this 
single  circumstance. 

In  countries  where  the  interest  of  the  classes  who  rule 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  working  people,  and  where 
the  former  in  seeking  to  promote  it,  promote  that  of  the 
latter  also  ;  no  system  of  national  education  is  required 
to  support  the  Grovemment,  which  then  stands  firmly 
based,  as  upon  a  rock,  on  the  happiness  of  the  subject 
millions.  There  is  then  no  use  in  interfering  with  do- 
mestic arrangements;  it  is  on  the  contrary  far  better  to 
lot  parents  educate  their  own  children  according  to  their 
own  fancy,  and  to  leave  the  order  of  nature  undisturbed. 

But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  in  countries,  where 
the  interest  of  the  ruling  classes  happens  to  bead  verse 
to  that  of  the  working  people,  and  where  the  former,  in 
seeking  to  promote  it,  injure  that  of  the  latter ;  as  occurs 
wherever  there  is  no  territorial  Aristocracy ;  or  where, 
as  in  England,  such  an  Aristocracy  exists  only  in  name, 
having  been  superseded  in  all  substantial  power  by  a 
monied  and  commercial  one  :  there  the  Government  has 
no  chance  of  being  able  to  carry  its  views  successfully 
into  practice,  unless  it  can  convince  the  mass  of  the  na- 
tion, that  falsehood  is  truth,  wrong  right,  and  that  in 
fact  the  best  mode  of  forwarding  the  public  welfare,  is 
to  subvert  and  destroy  it  altogether.  In  such  countries 
the  utility  of  a  system  of  national  education  to  support 
the  Government  is  but  too  obvious. 
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Amongst  the  persons  who  stand  prominent  in  the  ranks 
of  English  educationists,  first  and  foremost  is  Lord 
Brougham,  who  is  a  propounder  hcsides  of  all  sorts  of 
schemes  in  addition  to  this,  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  lower  orders,  as  he  calls  them.  His  views  indeed 
upon  the  suhject  of  education  are  so  lofty  and  magnifi- 
cent, that  he  speculates  actually  upon  turning  mowers 
and  reapers  in  time  into  philosophers,  like  himself,  who 
after  coming  home  weary  witli  the  toils  of  the  day,  in- 
stead of  eating  their  supper  and  going  to  bed,  as  a  real 
philosopher  would  be  inclined  to  do  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, shall  sit  down  to  study  Bacon  and  Locke, 
and  meditate  upon  the  perfcctibiUty  of  man."  With  these 
fine  notions  characterizing  his  Lordship  in  theory  as  a 
warm  and  ardent  friend  of  working  men,  we  find  him 
nevertheless  in  practice  the  consistent  and  steady  pro- 
moter of  every  plan  that  is  calculated  to  circumscribe 
and  diminish  their  little  comforts  ;  of  Peel's  Bill,  of  free 
trade,  and  of  an  unlimited  use  of  machinery  ;  especially 


*  Tlicse  siroiige  sentiments  were  some  years  ago  expressly  avowed  by 
Lord  Brongliam.nnd  similar  ones  have  now  begun  lobe  openly  annomiccd  in 
(lie  Reformed  Purliamcnt,  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  member  for  Bnlh,  on  bringing 
iorwanl  his  motion  for  the  irilroduclion  of  some  more  general  system  ofedu- 
calion  for  the  people,  observed  that,  "  He  was  disposed  to  think  that  to 
render  any  gystem  of  education  national  and  general,  it  must  be  compulsory. 
He  would  propose  that  Parliament  should  pass  a  law  to  make  it  an  offence 
to  keep  children  from  school  between  ...  years  and  ...  years. — He  proposed 
also  that  the  instruction  aiforded  to  the  pupils  in  these  schools  should  be  of 
the  highest  aud  most  ciJatged  desi-ription  ; — that  the  instruction  for  the 
poor  should  be  in  cverv  way  the  same  aa  wns  afforded  to  the  rich."  This 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Grote,  the  radical  member  for  the  City  of  Lon- 
don 1  aud  the  monstrous  absiu-dity  of  foriing  a  ploughman  to  educate  his  son 
c  fashion  precisely  as  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  whether  williiig  or 
not,  received  the  applause  of  every  Vtliig  and  Radical  member  iu  the  House. 
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the  latter,  he  being  perhaps  its  most  distinguished  advo- 
cate. He  informs  us  indeed  that  spades  were  made 
before  ploughs,  and  fingers  and  nails  before  spades,  and 
that  as  spades  were  an  improvement  upon  fingers  and 
nails  to  dig  the  ground  with,  so  ploughs  were  an  improve* 
ment  upon  spades,  to  shew  how  civilization  could  not 
proceed  without  machinery,  and  that  it  is  the  superiority 
of  his  machinery  alone  which  constitutes  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  civilized  man  and  the  savage.  He 
has  been  at  the  pains  too  of  explaining  all  these  things 
to  labouring  people  in  a  variety  of  cheap  publications, 
professing  to  teach  them  meful  knowledge  with  which 
they  were  previously  unacquainted.  He  might  have 
saved  himself  the  trouble  :  for  the  greater  part  of  them 
know  quite  as  much  as  he  does  on  this  very  subject.  No 
sensible  working  man  disputes  the  utility  of  machinery 
generally  ;  he  only  disputes  its  utility  under  particular 
circumstances,  when  it  is  depriving  him  of  employment 
and  subsistence,  and  when  the  whole  advantage  of  it  is 
exclusively  reaped  by  the  monied  capitalist  and  public 
consumer.  Seeing  this,  he  cannot  approve  of  its  present 
application,  and  he  justly  considers  that  inventions  of 
machinery,  ought  no  more  to  be  sufiered,  in  an  un- 
restricted state,  to  rob  him  of  his  wages,  than  any  other 
intentions,  such  as  ingenious  and  clever  people  are  in 
the  constant  habit  of  contriving  for  extracting  the 
money  out  of  their  neighbour's  pocket.  The  hand-loom 
weavers  have  been  robbed  of  their  bread  by  the  power- 
loom;  as  the  power-loom  weavers  would  be  robbed,  in  turn, 
of  their  bread,  if  a  superior  machine  could  be  invented  to 
supersede  the  use  of  the  power-loom.  A  state  of  free- 
dom like  this,  in  the  use  of  machinery,  is  nothing  but 
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a  system  of  legalized  plunder  directed  against  the  pro- 
perty of  tlie  working  man,  wliicli  must  be  rectified, 
or  society  cannot  hold  much  longer  together.  Lord 
Brougham's  tracts  are  mere  rubbish ;  they  teach  no 
truths  beyond  what  are  already  known,  whilst  they  in- 
culcate a  multitude  of  falsehoods,  of  the  most  pernicious 
tendency.  His  arguments,  with  regard  to  macJiinery, 
go  to  prove,  that,  because  it  is  in  the  abstract  a  good, 
it  has,  therefore,  no  limits,  but  may  be  indulged  in  to 
excess,  under  all  times  and  circumstances ;  a  doctrine 
as  false  as  it  is  mischievous.  They  go  to  prove  that, 
if  it  were  possible  to  erect  one  great  steam-engine  in 
every  county,  capable  of  doing  the  entire  work  in  it, 
without  the  help  of  hands,  the  working  people  through- 
out England  would  be  great  gainers  by  the  change. 
They  prove  this,  or  they  prove  nothing ;  and  more  is 
not  wanted  to  shew  the  utter  fallaciousness  and  absur- 
dity of  the  doctrine.  If  his  Lordship  would  inform  the 
working  people,  how,  if  inventions  in  machinery  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  multiplying  as  they  do  at  present,  and 
no  inventions  be  discovered  for  multiplying  markets  as 
fast  as  machines,  they  can  be  saved  from  ruin  and  star- 
vation ;  or,  how,  if  their  ruin  be  not  otherwise  to  be 
prevented,  it  is  possible  to  place  these  inventions  under 
some  judicious  but  effective  restraint  for  their  advantage, 
without  its  being  the  means  of  stopping  the  steady  and 
well-directed  progress  of  human  improvement,  they 
would  feel  extremely  obliged  to  him.  Upon  all  these 
points,  however.  Lord  Brougham  is  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  the  people  themselves.  Mr.  Cobbett  exem- 
plifies the  folly  and  mischief  of  these  schemes  of  Na- 
tional Education,  by  stating,  what  he  has  stated  over 
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and  over  again,  and  what  also  is  undeniably  true,  that 
the  moral  character  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has 
been  declining  in  a  most  marked  and  rapid  manner 
ever  since  national  schools  first  began  to  be  introduced 
upon  their  present  extremely  confined  and  limited  foot- . 
ing.  That  the  young  men  now  growing  up,  who  have 
received  an  education  in  these  schools,  are  less  sober, 
less  honest,  less  industrious,  and  know  less  of  their  re- 
spective businesses,  than  their  fathers,  who  have  had 
no  education  at  school  at  all.  That  the  mind  of  the 
rising  generation  has  been  even  poisoned  against  its  own 
interests,  and  rendered  more  inclined  to  promote  the 
ruling  interest  of  money,  than  its  own,  by  the  lies  and. 
nonsense  with  which  it  has  been  crammed : — ^and  he 
proves  his  assertions  by  pointing  to  the  fact,  which  is, 
indeed,  notorious  to  every  body,  that  just  in  proportion 
as  of  late  years  the  trash  called  education  has  been 
forced  into  people's  heads,  good  raiment  and  solid  food 
has  been  passing  away  from  their  backs  and  bellies.* 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  several  mat-  . 
ters,  is,  that  of  all  foundations  for  a  Government  to  rest 
upon  in  the  present  ill-contrived  state  of  the  social  sys- 
tem in  this  country,  education  is  the  very  worst ;  as  its  . 
only  tendency  must  be  to  teach  the  nation  the  most 
scientific  methods  of  plundering  itself,  the  art,  in  fact,  of 
self-destruction.  It  is  thus,  so  far  from  being  likely  to 
act  as  a  preventive  of  a  Revolution,  it  is,  on  the  con- 

*  Upon  the  subject  of  National  Education,  no  man  has  expressed  him- 
self with  so  much  truth  and  force  as  Mr.  Cobbctt ;  whose  views  respecting 
it  are  as  sound,  as  those  he  has  uniformly  been  maintaining  with  regard  to 
that  other  great  national  delusion,  Paper  Money.     See  some  excellent  ob- . 
scrvafions  by  him  in  a  late  Register,  that  of  December  7,  1833.  . 
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trary,  the  very  thing  that  is  calculated  to  bring  one  on 
with  greater  certainty,  and  further,  to  make  it  more  dis- 
astrous, more  sweeping,  and  more  terrible,  when  it  does 
come. 

The  only  kind  of  National  Education,  from  whence 
any  sound  principles  of  morality  can  be  derived,  is  such 
an  one  as  is  only  to  be  brought  about  by  a  fixed  general 
order  of  things,  or  National  Constitution,  established 
upon  sound  principles  itself,  and  acting  upon  the  public 
mind  in  every  department  of  the  public  service.  This, 
indeed,  might  be  made  productive  of  virtue  and  im- 
provement to  any  conceivable  extent,  as  an  order  of" 
things  like  that  set  up  in  IGSS,  has  been  productive  of 
the  reverse.  With  us,  parental  authority  has  been 
visibly  on  the  decline,  and  magisterial  autliority  along 
witii  it,  ever  since  our  Revolution,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  the  North  Americans  since  theirs  ;  though  the  de- 
cline has  been  less  rapid  here  than  with  them,  because, 
owing  to  the  bribery  which  has  always  prevailed  in  this 
country,  keeping  its  Parliament,  in  some  degree,  under 
control,  its  spirit  of  self-government  has  shewn  itself  in 
a  less  obtrusive  and  less  noxious  form.  Still  it  has  been 
on  the  decline,  and  this  is  clearly  perceivable,  as  not 
confined  to  one  class  of  society  only,  but  extending 
alike  to  all.  If  the  publications  of  the  past  and  present 
century  be  examined,  not  merely  those  intended  for 
amusement,  such  as  novels,  but  those  of  a  graver  cha- 
racter, professing  to  teach  morality  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration, it  will  be  found  that  they  have  all  of  them  been 
inculcating  doctrines  more  or  less  subversive  of  parental 
authority.  The  interference  of  parents  with  the  actions 
-'  of  their  children,  is  held  up  to  execration  as  an  in- 
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fring;enient  upon  the  just  rights  of  the  latter,  in  many 
particulars,  where  the  very  essence  of  the  well-being  ol 
society  demands  that  the  parental  authority  should  Ik 
maintained  supreme.  For  instance,  young  women  are 
taught  to  helieve  themselves  better  judges  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  selected  for  their  husbands,  than  their  pa- 
rents ;  and  that  any  opposition  made  hy  the  latter  to 
their  wishes,  is  tyrannical  and  oppressive.  The  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  are  said  to  be  sacred.  Of  this,  and  of 
a  number  of  other  fine  sentiments  to  the  same  effect, 
equally  senseless  and  devoid  of  any  intelligible  mean- 
ing, the  proper  interpretation  is,  that  the  sexual  appe* 
tite  is  a  thing  to  be  indulged,  not  restrained,  and  that 
young  people  ought  to  be  allowed  full  liberty  to  indulge 
it,  their  own  passions  being  a  much  safer  guide  to  trust 
to  for  happiness  when  left  to  themselves,  than  when 
placed  under  the  control  and  direction  of  their  parents. 
What  have  young  women  gained  by  the  freedom  tbuA 
nniversally  attempted  to  be  established  for  them  in  the 
disposal  of  their  affections  ?  A  better  arrangement  of 
husbands,  and  greater  happiness  in  the  marriage  state 
than  when  such  freedom  did  not  exist?  Or,  are  they 
more  "chaste  and  virtuous  now  than  formerly?  It  is, 
imfortunately,  just  the  reverse  of  all  this.  No  where 
are  women,  especially  those  supposed  to  be  best  edu- 
cated, more  defenceless  in  themselves  against  the  an* 
of  the  impostor,  than  they  now  are  in  England. — No- 
where do  tliey  so  often  make  a  bad  choice  of  a  husband 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  being  ready  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  the  first  handsome,  well-dressed,  and  well- 
spoken  adventurer  they  meet  with. — Nowhere  are 
thttre  no  many  ill-uesortcd  and  unhappy  marriages 
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doe,    no    where  does    prostitution,    botli  legal,    and 
illegal,  prevail  to  such  a  disgusting  extent. 

AootUer  instance  occurs  in  the  practice  too  com- 
monly pursued  of  consulting  Boys  in  the  choice  of  their 
future  trade  or  profession,  tliough  the  boy  cannot  pos- 
sibly know  more  in  reality  of  the  trade  or  profession 
which  is  likely  to  suit  liim,  than  the  girl  can  of  the 
husband.  This  is  a  matter  the  determination  of  which 
no  wise  father  would  ever  leave  to  his  son,  who,  inex- 
perienced as  he  must  be  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  has 
nothing  to  guide  him  but  his  own  boyish  fancy  in  de- 
ciding a  matter  of  the  deepest  worldly  importance  to 
him,  the  proper  decision  of  which  is  to  regulate  his 
whole  future  conduct  and  happiness  through  life.  What 
can  be  expected  from  a  contrary  practice,  but  that  boya 
should  generally  choose  the  pleasanteet  mode  of  life, 
that  is  the  idlest,  instead  of  what  is  most  profitable,  and 
that  each  successive  generation  which  springs  into  ex- 
istence, should  be  growing  more  idle  and  unprofitable 
than  the  one  that  went  before  it,  and  more  inclined  to 
be  a  burthen  upon  their  parents.  This  is  lamentably 
the  case  in  England  at  the  present  moment.  Tlie  little 
satisfaction  now  fell  by  parents  from  their  children,  as 
they  grow  up,  compared  with  what  they  used  to  feel, 
is  a  matter  of  common  complaint.  Youths  are  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  iudependent,  and  indifferent 
to  the  remonstrances  of  their  parents,  as  in  America, 
where  few  fathers  derive  any  comfort  from  their  chil- 
dren after  their  arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood  ;  such 
now  expect  to  be  indulged  in  all  their  wants  at  their 
father's  expense,  and  to  live  a  life  of  ease,  indolence. 
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and  pleasure,  a  burthen  npon  him,  without  troubling 
themselves  as  to  whence  the  money  comes. 

The  whole  of  this  is  the  fruit  of  Civil  Liberty,  which 
has  been  gradually  unloosening  every  bond  which  was 
intended  to  keep  society  together,  and  undermining 
its  foundations,  till  scarcely  any  bond  or  foundation 
remains. 

The  March  of  Intellect,  (according  to  the  phrase  in- 
vented by  the  self-laudatory  and  arrogant  spirit  of  this 
self-governed,  and  most  conceited  nation,)  is  nothing 
but  the  march  of  youth  against  age,  of  inexperience 
against  experience,  of  children  against  parents,  and 
servants  against  masters  ;  of  cunning  against  simplicity 
and  honesty,  of  folly  against  wisdom,  of  the  idle  against 
the  industrious,  of  consumers  against  producers,  and  of 
money  against  land  :  it  is  the  advancement  of  all  the 
vices  that  have  ever  chai'acterised  human  nature,  and 
the  retrogradation  of  the  virtues ;  in  short,  it  is  the 
march  of  moral  and  political  ignorance,  cant,  and  super- 
stition, opposed  to  every  thing  that  has  been  hitherto 
deemed  valuable  by  man.  Never  was  the  English  nation 
half  so  ignorant  of  all  really  useful  knowledge  as  it  is 
at  the  present  moment :  never  was  it  so  completely  the 
dupe  of  every  political,  moral,  or  religious  impostor,  who 
starts  up  to  betray  it,  as  now. 
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It  is  a  very  comiiion  opinion  amongst  Englisli  people, 
that  in  a  counlry  abounding  in  wealth  like  tliis ;  where 
almost  every  body  is  possessed  of  some  property,  and 
interested  in  preserving  it.  no  revolution  destructive  of 
property  is  likely  to  occur,  because  almost  everybody  is 
sure  to  use  his  ntmost  exertions  to  prevent  it.  The 
opinion  is  true,  theoretically  speaking  ;  for  undoubtedly 
no  man,  having  any  thing  to  lose,  is  inclined  to  put  Ins 
own  property  into  jeopardy,  however  small,  in  hopes  of 
becoming  rich  by  seizing  the  property  of  others.  None 
but  men  of  the  most  idle,  profligate,  and  plundering 
habits,  are  seriously  desirous  of  establishing  systems  of 
plunder,  from  a  notion  that  they  are  likely  to  derive 
advantage  from  the  spoil.  Still,  for  all  this,  the  opi- 
nion is  not  true,  when  tried  practically,  but  false  from 
beginning  to  end.  There  is  not  a  mau  of  any  property 
to  be  met  with  throughout  the  nation  at  the  present 
moment,  be  he  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical,  whose  moral 
and  political  sentiments,  if  they  come  to  be  examined, 
are  not  founded  entirely  on  plunder  of  some  kind  or 
another,  tliough  the  person  himself  seldom  knows  it. 
Consequently,  there  is  not  a  single  man  of  property, 
who,  whilst  fancying  that  he  is  helping  to  ward  off  a 
revolution,  is  not  in  reality  endeavouring  to  promote 
one  himself,  and  who  would  not  instantly  bring  one 
about,  if  he  were  to  be  allowed  his  own  way.  The  ouly 
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protection,  therefore,  which  the  nation  has  to  depend 
upon,  under  such  circumstances,  to  guard  it  from  hosts 
of  plunderers,  is,  the  just  fear  which  every  one  enter- 
tains of  heing  plundered  himself,  if  he  once  openly 
begins  the  attack  upon  his  neighbour.     This  restrains 
his  hands  for  a  season  ;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
it  is  a  sort  of  security   upon  which  no  dependance 
whatsoever  ought  to  be  placed.     The  English  nation, 
having  by  the  Reform  Bill  divested  itself  of  the  last 
remnant  of  monarchical  authority  for  keeping   it  in 
order,  resembles  just  now  a  rich  man's  house  beset  by 
thieves  in  every  direction,  all  eager  to  break  in  and  pil- 
lage it,  with  nothing  to  prevent  them,  but  a  knowledge 
amongst  one  another,  that  each  thief  is  intent  upon 
plundering  his  neighbour  thief,  and  that  when  once  the 
plundering  begins,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  one 
of  them  will  get  any  thing  in  the  scramble.     This  con- 
sideration deters  the  robbers  for  a  time,  but  for  a  tim^ 
only.     The  most  expert  and  daring  thief  is  sure  to 
break  in  at  last,  when  the  rest  of  the  crew  follow,  and 
clear  off  every  thing.     Now  the  same  disposition  pre- 
cisely may  be  observed  in  the  nation.    The  landowner* 

*  Of  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  landowner,  the  motion  made 
by  Sir  W.  Ingilby,  last  session,  for  a  reduction  of  the  malt  duties,  which 
was  first  carried,  and  afterwards  rescinded,  is  an  instance.  This  motion 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  a  direct  attack  upon  the  funds,  whieh, 
if  successful,  would  have  at  once  struck  off  great  part  of  the  public  debl^ 
without  the  measure  being  productive  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  either 
landowners,  farmers,  or  labourers,  whose  joint  interests  it  sought  to  pro- 
mote ;  but  just  the  reverse.  For  no  advantage  will  be  gained  by  either  of 
these  parties  firom  a  removal  of  taxes  now  levied  upon  consinners,  the  ad- 
vantage of  which  will  of  course  be  reaped  entirely  by  consumers :  on  the 
contrary,  what  they  as  producers  want,  is,  that  such  taxes  should  all  remaiti 
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wants  to  plunder  the  fundholder,  as  the  fundholder 
does  the  landowner ;  but  neither  party  seems  disposed 
just  yet  to  make  the  attack,  for  fear  of  what  may  hap- 
pen to  himself  in  return  ; — made  liowever  it  will  be  be- 
at they  «e  St  present;  but  that  the  tithe,  poor's  rate,  county  rate,  &c.,  the 
whole  of  which  are  now  levied  upon  producers,  should  be  reraovEtl  trom 
them,  aud  levied  directly  upon  consumers.  The  blow  which  the  funds 
would  have  received,  had  Sit  William  Ingilby  succeeded  finally  with  his 
notion,  ia  not  lo  be  measured  by  the  Hmotint  of  the  malt  tax.  vis,  four 
millions,  without  taking  into  full  account  the  further  loss  which  the  reve- 
nue would  liave  suatsined,  in  addition  lo  those  four  millions,  owing  to  the 
decreased  consumption  of  spirits,  which  may  be  ospected  to  follow  such 
an  increased  consumption  of  beer  as  would  he  occasioned  by  an  abolition 
of  all  duties  upon  the  latter.  Tlie  revenue  derived  from  drinking  amounts 
now  to  thirteen  millions,  of  which  spirits  are  the  principal  source  ;  but  if 
people  could  drink  beer  altogether  untaxed,  they  would  of  course  drink  bo 
much  less  of  taxed  spirits  ;  it  is  most  likely,  therefore,  that  a  total  abo- 
lition of  the  mall  duties,  of  which  Sir  W,  Ingilby "s  motion  waa  only  the 
precursor,  would  affect  the  duty  on  spirits  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
no  less  a  reduction  in  (he  whole  revenue  derived  from  drinking  than  six 
or  seven  millions.  To  which  must  also  be  added  the  loss  from  abolishing 
the  assessed  taxes,  which  must  necessarily  have  accompanied  an  abolition 
of  the  duties  on  malt.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  question  of  striking 
off  four  milUons  of  malt  duties,  involves  ten  millions  at  least  of  public  re- 
venue, which,  if  not  made  good  from  some  other  cjuarler,  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  a  sponge  appUed  lo  so  much  of  the  National  Debt.  If  the 
deficiency  were  not  instantly  supplied  from  another  quarter,  disorder 
would  be  introduced  into  the  national  finances,  and  thi:^  would  s-peedily 
let  in  the  Uevolution.  The  landowners  appear  Co  be  on  the  wrong  scent 
entirely  as  regards  the  malt  tax  : — there  is  no  tax  which  presses  less  in 
reality  upon  industry,  or  which  is  leas  desirable  for  working  people  to 
have  removed,  than  this  ;  none  affects  landowners,  farmers,  and  labourers 
so  little,  for  none  falls  mote  equally  on  all  classes  of  (he  community,  the 
great  desideratum  in  every  (ax  ;  consequently,  none  falls  with  less  pressure 
upon  them.  By  various  contrivances  labouring  people  have  been  dispoB- 
sesse<t  of  the  cask  of  Iwer,  which  they  used  lo  brew  formerly,  and  which 
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fore  long,  and  the  moment  a  sufficient  opening  has  been 
contrived,  the  public  robber  will  then  rush  in  and 
carry  off  every  thing. 

That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  full  extent  of  danger  to  which  the  nation 
is  at  present  exposed,  from  the  attempts  of  a  variety  of 
persons,  all  endeavouring  to  effect  important  political 
changes  in  it,  agreeable,  as  they  think,  to  their  own 
private  fortunes,  any  one  of  which,  however,  if  car- 
ried, is  sufficient  to  occasion  a  revolution,  we  shall  here 
cite  a  few  leading  particulars,  wherein  change,  and 
total  change  too,  is  indisputably  required  for  restoring 
the  nation  to  prosperity;  wherein,  however,  if  the 
change  be  made  injudiciously,  if  suffered  to  take  its 
own  natural  course,  with  no  other  guidance  than  public 
opinion ;  that  change  will  be  plunder  of  the  most 
wholesale  kind,  such  as  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
bloodiest  of  revolutions. 

For    instance,   there  is  the  tithe. — This  pernicious 

18  essential  to  their  comfort  and  well-doing  in  life ;  this  undoubtedly  must 
now  be  restored  to  them ;  nevertheless,  it  will  not  come  from  an  abolition  of 
the  malt  tax,  which  is  not  the  cause  of  the  loss  they  have  sustained,  but  is, 
on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  very  few  English  taxes  that  is  levied  upon 
sound  prindples,  i.  e.  directed  against  consumers  only ;  being  one  which, 
in  a  natural  and  healthy  state  of  the  body  politic,  does  not  touch  labourers, 
in  their  principal  character  of  producers,  and  affects  them  only  in  their 
minor  one  of  consumers.  The  assessed  taxes  are  a  species  of  property  tax, 
infinitely  more  prejudicial  in  reality  to  working  people,  though  thev  seem 
not  to  pay  them,  than  the  malt,  or  any  other  tax,  which,  being  levied  at 
once  from  consumers,  seldom  reaches  productive  industry.  The  assessed 
taxes,  indeed,  are  founded  on  false  principles,  and  are  bottomed  on  fraud 
and  injustice  throughout ;  these  ought  to  be  struck  off  immediately,  even 
though  the  result  of  the  measure  were  to  strike  off  the  whole  National  Debt 
at  the  same  time. 
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impost,  which  in  as  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  those 
upon  whom  it  is  levied,  as  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
of  Agriculture,  needs  to  be  entirely  abolished.  No 
commutation,  in  any  sense,  ever  yet  proposed  or  meant 
bv  the  word  commutation,  will  suffice  to  meet  the  evil. 
The  honest  part  of  the  nation  is,  however,  unanimously 
desirous,  that  the  impost  should  be  abolished  upon 
equitable  terms,  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  because  it  is  pot  the 
persons  possessed  of  this  species  of  property,  who  are  to 
blame  for  the  evil  which  it  creates ;  but  the  nation 
whicli  lias  sanctioned  such  an  unwise  distribution  of 
propeity  for  centuries.  Equitable  terms,  mean  fidl 
compensation  to  the  clergy,  for  whatever  loss  they  are 
to  sustain,  by  having  the  tithes  taken  away  from  them. 
This  is  what  honest  men,  in  fact,  mean ;  every  thing 
short  of  it  is  plunder.  But,  in  order  to  act  honestly  in 
this  affair,  so  as  to  settle  the  matter  on  equitable  terms, 
a  certain  important  fact  requires  to  be  determined, 
which  never  has  been  determined  yet,  to  avoid,  when 
compensation  is  awarded  to  the  clergy,  and  justice 
sought  for  them,  the  committing  of  injustice  and  spolia- 
tion upon  others,  far  greater  and  more  mischievous  in 
its  consequences  than  that  intended  to  be  remedied. 
It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  as  a  preliminary,  who  it  is 
that  now  pays  the  tithe  in  reality ;  because,  whoever 
that  person  may  be,  that  is  tlie  quarter  from  whence 
alone  compensation  ought  to  come  ;  and  to  take  it  from 
any  other  would  be  plunder  to  such  an  extent,  as,  in 
the  present  embarrassed  and  tottering  condition  of  the 
country,  could  hardly  fail  of  being  attended  with  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  Upon  this  subject  the  nation 
is  at  present  wliolly  ignotant ;  nobody  knows  for  a  cer- 
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tainty  who  does  paj  the  tithe : .  it  is  seien  distinctly 
enough  that  the  hrmer  pays  it  in  the  first  instance, 
but  the  &ct  to  be  ascertained  is,  who  pays  it  at  last. 
Does  the  landowner  pay  it,  in  the  shape  of  diminished 
rent,  or  the  consumer  in  an  increased  price  charged  to 
him  for  agricultural  produce  ?  Upon  one  of  these  latter 
parties  it  seems  universally  admitted,  that  the  burthen 
of  tilhe  must  ultimately  &11;  but  upon  which,  the 
public  are  by  no  means  agreed.  This,  however,  is  a 
point  which  must  be  determined  beyond  a  possibility  of 
doubt,  before  any  steps  can  be  safely  taken  for  settling 
the  tithe  question.  Without  it,  indeed,  a  peaceable 
settlement  seems  to  be  absolutely  impossible,  as  a  short 
examination  of  these  two  contrary  oinnions  will  easUy 
shew. 

The  common  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  tithe  is  merely 
a  portion  of  the  surplus  produce  of  land,  corresponding 
nearly  in  its  nature  with  rent,  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
and  that,  by  being  subtracted  from  rent,  it  is  paid,  in 
i^^i^9  by  the  landowner.  This  notion  is  founded  oU 
the  observation  of  what  occurs  on  lands  exempt  from 
tithe,  where  the  landowner  obtains  an  increased  rent 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  from  which  they  are 
exempt.  It  is  hence  argued,  that,  if  all  lands  were  ex^ 
onerated  from  tithe,  they  would  be  worth  so  much  more 
in  rent  to  the  landlord  than  they  are  now,  as  he  would 
then  receive  in  rent  what  was  before  paid  to  the  clergy- 
man as  tithe.  This,  indeed,  would  actually  be  the  case, 
supposing  the  hypothesis  to  be  correct  on  which  the 
whole  argument  rests,  namely,  that  i^icultural  pro- 
duce would  fetch  the  same  price  in  the  markets  after  the 
general  abolition  of  tithes,  as  during  the  continuance  of 
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the  impost ;  but  the  hypothesis  is  incorrect ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  mere  illusion.  Tlie  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
which  muat  always  govern  the  amount  of  rent  and  value 
of  land,  is  now  determined  by  the  costs  of  raising  it 
upon  lands  subject  to  tithe,  the  case  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  of  England,  not  by  the  costs  of  rais- 
ing it  upon  those  few  estates  which  happen  to  be  ex- 
empt, the  owners  of  which  have  been  allowed  to  pur- 
chase an  advantage,  which  never  ought  to  have  been 
granted  to  them,  namely,  an  exemption  from  a  certain 
tax  imposed  upon  the  produce  of  their  neighbours,  witU 
the  privilege  however  of  selling  theirs,  which  is  untaxed, 
in  their  neighbour's  market.  Admitting  this  to  be  the 
right  view  of  the  matter,  and  few,  we  believe,  will  dispute 
it ;  what  follows,  but  that,  if  tithes  were  to  be  generally 
abolished,  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  with  rent 
and  the  value  of  land,  would  be  determined  afterwards 
by  the  costs  of  raising  it  on  lands  where  no  tithe  was 
paid,  when,  of  course,  its  price  must  fall  in  proportion. 
The  increased  price  would  necessarily  cease  with  its 
cause ;  so  that  a  man's  estate  would  not  be  worth  a 
farthing  more,  after  a  general  abolition  of  tithes,  than 
it  was  before.  The  assumption,  on  which  this  argu- 
ment proceeds,  is  thus  proved  to  be  false ;  the  argu- 
ment itself  is  consequently  unsound. 

The  other  opinion,  least  common  indeed  and  popu- 
lar, is,  that  the  farmer  now  recovers  from  the  public  an 
Bddtliunal  price  for  every  article  be  raises,  proportioned 
to  the  additional  cost  which  he  is  obliged  to  incur  from 
having  to  pay  the  tithe  ;  and  that  the  tithe  is,  there- 
fore, merely  a  tax  of  a  peculiar,  but  very  offensive  and 
disagreeable  nature,  levied,  in  tlie  first  instance,  upon 
2  II 
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him,  yet,  not  falling  ultimately  either  upon  him,  or  his 
landlord,  but  upon  the  general  consumer. 

These  two  opinions  will  be  gone  into  at  length  in 
another  place,  to  shew  that  the   latter,  and    not  the 
former,  is  the  correct  one ;  they  are  only  adduced  here 
to  let  the  reader  see  the  precipice  before  him ;    the 
danger  there  is  in  meddling  with  an  extremely  intricate 
question  like  this  without  thoroughly  understanding  it, 
and  how  certainly  a  revolution  must  follow  from  the 
nation *s  adopting  the  former  opinion,  which  it  is  sure 
to  do  if  left  to  itself,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  the  right 
one.     The  effect  of  pursuing  such  a  course  of  policy 
would  be  virtually  to  confiscate  a  fifth,  if  not  a  fourth,* 
of  the  lands  of  England,  doing  the  same  by  the  capitals 
of  the  farmers  and  the  wages  of  the  labourers,  and  to 
add  by  such  means  a  fifth,  if  not  a  fourth — ^that  is,  20, 
if  not  25  per  cent. — to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  all  pri- 
vate debts.     This  would  be  to  plunder  the  debtor  side 
of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor,  in  the 
same  way  as  it  has  been  plundered  before,  upon  a  larger 
scale,  by  Peel's  Bill.     If  Peel's  Bill  had  never  passed  it 

*  Three  shillings  in  the  pound,  which  makes  the  value  of  the  tithe  some- 
thing between  a  sixth  and  a  seventh  of  the  value  of  the  land,  is  a  common 
composition ;  but  this,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  valuation  of  tithes,  is  far  below  their  real  value.  If  taken  accord* 
ing  to  their  full  value  they  would  be  found  to  be  worth  a  fifth,  if  not  a 
fourth,  of  the  rent.  See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Hancock  on  this  sub* 
ject,as  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Agriculture;  who,  after  having 
stated  that  the  principal  part  of  the  great  tithes  in  his  neighbourhood  was 
taken  in  kind,  in  many  parishes  round  him  almost  entirely,  being  then 
asked,  *'  What  do  you  reckon  the  tithe  per  acre  upon  a  farm  paying  40<.?" 
thus  replies ;  "  Where  there  is  no  modus  they  will  take  a  quarter  of  the 
rent,  from  that  to  a  fifth.  Some  villages  pay  a  fifth  of  the  rent,  and  some 
a  fourth.*' 
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might  be  practicable ;  but  that  Bill,  having  already 
confiscated  half  the  property  of  landowners,  and  drained 
away  half  the  property  of  debtors,  has  rendered  a  fur- 
ther confiscation,  and  a  further  drain  of  a  fifth,  if  not  a 
fourth,  from  the  little  that  remains,  impracticable.  To 
saddle  the  tithes  now  upon  the  landowners  would  wind 
up  the  wliole  affair  of  niisgovernmont  at  once  ;  general 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  must  inevitably  ensue.* 

"  By  llie  Act  of  Purliameut  passed  during  the  last  Session  for  settling 
the  affairs  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  loss  GUstained  by  the  Irish  Clergy  of  a 
million  sterling  in  three  years,  through  the  people's  icfusal  to  pay  tithe  any 
longer,  is  charged  to  the  account  of  the  Irish  landowners,  who  we  then 
SDipow«red  to  recover  it  from  their  tcnuits,  if  they  can.  This  sum  is, 
however,  to  be  looked  upon  tm  perfectly  irrecoverable  from  the  Irish 
tetiautry,  whose  previous  refusal  to  pay  tithe  was  occasioned  by  their  ina- 
bility to  pay  it,  in  addition  to  their  other  engagcmcuts.  The  whole  loss 
will  therefore  fall  upon  the  property  of  the  Irish  landowners ;  and  to  charge 
them  with  it  is  about  as  fiiir  as  it  would  be  to  charge  it  to  the  Engliah 
fundholders. 

Tlie  same  act  provides  obo  for  a  general  commutation  of  tithe  through- 
out Ireland,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  saddle  the  whole  tax  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  landowners  only,  and  to  eiumpt  the  public  from  payment  of  it 
altogether. 

This  Act  already  passed  for  tithe  commutation  in  Ireland,  affecting  the 
property  of  Irish  landowners  to  such  a  serious  extent,  shews  what  sort  of 
justice  English  la:idowners  may  expect  from  a  Parliament,  of  which  two- 
thirds  are  returned  by  towns-people,  when  the  question  comes  to  be  detcr- 
tnined  by  it,  as  it  soon  must  be,  relating  to  tithe  commutation  for  England. 
The  wtme  trap  is  being  obviously  baited  for  landowners,  under  the  name  of 
tithe  commutation,  as  that  into  which  they  fell  when  baited  by  Mr,  Pitt, 
and  which  was  called  redemption  of  land-tax  ;  a  tax  which,  like  the  tithe, 
being  levied  from  the  farmer,  forming  port  of  his  costs  of  production,  aiid 
increasing  the  price  of  his  produce,  did  not  fall  really  on  him  or  on  hia 
landlord,  but  on  the  general  consumer,  the  public,  Hho  paid  more  for  every 
thing  purchased  in  projioriion.  This  latter  tax  the  landowners  were  so 
obliging  lis  to  take  upon  themselves,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pubhc  from  an 
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Another  leading  particular  wherein  a  change  of  the 
most  sweeping  kind  is  wanted,  wherein,  however,  such 
change,  if  improperly  conducted,  will  bring  on  a  revo- 
lution, is  taxation.  This  needs  altering,  both  by  way 
of  reduction,  and  by  shifting  its  burthen  from  those  who 
arc  unable  to  bear  the  weight  any  longer  to  those  who 
can  and  ought.  Most  people  see  in  these  changes 
nothing  but  what  may  be  easily  accomplished  at  any 
time,  whenever  the  Minister  is  disposed  to  introduce 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they  will  be  set- 
tled at  once  by  vote.  A  settlement  is,  however,  in 
reality,  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  imaginable, 
under  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  the  nation 

cx|)cnsive  burthen ;  and  they  now  appear,  most  of  them,  to  be  equally  will- 
ing to  relieve  the  public  in  a  similar  manner  by  adopting  the  tithe.     It  is 
not,  however,  for  the  interests  of  the  clergy,  or  of  the  church  which  they 
rcpa*scnt,  to  allow  the  security  now  held  by  them  for  possession   of  their 
pn>pi*rty  to  be  shifted  to  a  TVTong  party,  one  who  does  not  in  realit}-  owe 
them  the  money.     They  may,  indeed,  consider  it  a  matter  of  indifference 
who  pays  them  the  money  that  is  their  due,  provided  they  receive  it,  but  in 
this  they  will  greatly  en  ;  for  if,  by  some  mistake  or  another,  the  burthen  of 
lithe*  when  it  comes  to  be  commuted,  should  chance  to  get  imposed  upon 
th^  wrong  horse,  the  entire  security  on  which  the  property  of  the  church 
Bo«  iWpcnds  will  at  once  be  effectually  destroyed.     The  injured  party  will 
V  tttOtaUv  justified  in  shakmg  off*  what  has  been  laid  so  unfairly  upon  him^ 
i;>i  will  dv>  so  the  moment  he  discovers  the  fraud. 
WSti  itnders  the  tithe  question  still  more  pregnant  with  danger  is,  the 
av\vw«d  of  maldng  the  average  renting  value  of  land,  during  the 
^  «tv«u  ycvSt  which  is  an  artificial,  not  its  real  value,  the  criterion 
.        j^^tK^t  of  the  tithe;  in  which  case  to  give  the  church  one- 
-  J.  ^  ttUfi^  value,  would  be  nearly  the  same  thing,  supposing 
^^j^rtw  standard  and  com  law  to  be  permanently  maintained, 

Um  MtT  vn^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  kingdom  for  the  benefit  of 
"^^    ^l»  Ott^tush  an  debts,  both  public  and  private,  at  the 

a  .  ^ 


?^>» 
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IB  iiow  placed,  when  nobody  knows  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  benefit  of  every  body,  and  when  every  body 
is  thinking  of  that  alone  which  he  judges  most  likely  lo 
benefit  himself.  The  danger  from  this  quarter  is  more  ap- 
palling because  more  pressing,  than  that  from  the  tithes; 
the  nation  being  so  overburthened  by  taxation  that  some- 
thing effectual  must  be  done,  and  done  speedily  too,  to 
relieve  it,  or  its  destruction  is  certain  ;  whereas,  if  that 
something  be  attempted  without  a  perfect  understanding 
of  what  ought  to  be  done,  that  something  is  sure  to  be  its 
destruction  also.  In  the  present  state  of  national  igno- 
rance which  prevails  upon  tliis  subject,  every  endeavour 
to  remove  or  lighten  the  burthen  renders  it  unfortunately 
so  much  heavier  ;  what  is  scarcely  tolerable  now  becomes 
thus  more  and  more  intolerable  daily,  and  the  first  seri- 
ous mistake  made  will  be  the  Revolution.  Reduce  tax- 
ation, is  the  common  cry.  Well,  what  then  ?  Does 
any  relief  follow  ?  Quite  the  contrary ;  the  pressure 
instead  of  being  alleviated  becomes  onl}'  more  severe. 
This  is  one  of  the  terrible  effects  of  Peel's  Bill.  The 
nation's  private  debts  far  exceed  its  public  one ;  so  that 
what  it  gains  by  any  reduction  made  in  the  public  bur- 
thens it  loses,  and  more  than  loses,  by  an  increase  made 
in  the  private  ones.  Reductions  in  the  public  burthens 
tend  to  lower  prices  ;  this  relieves  the  public  debtor  but 
injures  the  private  one,  whose  engagements  have  been 
formed  upon  a  higher  calculation  of  prices.  The  far- 
mer's taxes  weigh  nothing  in  the  scale  with  his  other 
burthens,  and  if  the  taking  them  off  reduces  the  price 
of  the  commodities  he  has  to  sell,  beyond  tlic  amount 
of  the  taxes  removed,  he  is  worse  off  than  he  was'  before. 
The  advantage  gained  by  the  nation  in  its  public  cha- 
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racter  by  a  removal  of  taxes,  appears  thus  somehow  or 
other  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  disadvan- 
tages in  its  private  one.  How  exactly  the  affair  works 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  see ;  but  all  doubt  as  to  this  being 
the  effect  of  whatever  reductions  are  made  in  taxation, 
during  the  present  unnatural  state  of  things,  whilst 
Peel's  Bill  remains  in  force,  seems  to  be  set  at  rest 
by  the  well-known  fact,  that,  though  the  taxes  have 
been  reduced  more  than  50  per  cent  since  the  peace, 
allowing  for  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
population,  not  the  slightest  relief  has  been  felt  by  the 
nation  from  this  great  reduction,  but  the  contrary ;  for 
the  nation  has  been  regularly  declining  ever  since.  If 
a  loss  of  50  per  cent.,  inflicted  upon  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  country  by  that  Bill,  had  been  capalUe  of 
being  made  up  by  any  diminution  of  taxes,  that  loss 
would  have  been  recovered,  and  the  distress  which  it 
has  occasioned  have  ceased  long  since,  as  the  reductions 
already  made  in  the  taxes  would  be  a  full  equivalent. 
The  truth,  however,  unfortunately  is,  that  reduction  of 
taxes  not  only  has  no  tendency  to  mitigate  the  pressure 
of  that  Bill,  but  renders  it  more  severe.  Not  a  single 
tax  has  been  yet  removed,  the  removal  of  which  has  not 
added  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
community. 

Other  people  again  insist,  that  the  taxes  are  not  too 
heavy,  provided  they  were  fairly  equalized  amongst  all 
classes ;  and  that,  therefore,  an  equalization  of  its  bur- 
thens is  the  only  thing  wanting  to  enable  the  nation  to 
sustain  them.  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true;  the  fact  has 
been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  nation!s  carrying  the 
same  load  it  now  does,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  war,  with 
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ease.'  Thecry  with  such  people,  accordingly,  is,  "Shift 
the  taxes."  Be  it  so  ;  but  from  whom  to  whom  ?  And 
upon  whom  ia  it  intended  tliey  shall  ultimately  fall, 
npon  producers  or  npon  consumers  ?  Again,  which  arc 
the  producing,  and  which  the  consuming  classes,  and 
how  is  it  proposed  to  tax  the  latter,  if  that  be  the  plan, 
without  touching  production  ?  These  are  questions  that 
must  all  be  answered  before  any  shifting  of  taxation  can 
take  place  that  is  not  likelv  to  render  the  evil  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  it  is  already.  Otherwise  it  may  hap- 
pen, that  the  nation,  which  is  now  ruled  by  the  influence 
of  its  consuming  classes,  taking  public  opinion  for  its 
guide,  may  remove  the  taxes  altogether  from  them, 
and  saddle  the  whole  upon  its  productive  industry.  One 
of  the  schemes  most  in  vogue  now  is,  to  take  off  such 
taxes  as  are  raised  from  articles  of  general  consumption 
amongst  the  people,  and  to  place  them  upon  property. 
It  sounds  well,  as  every  scheme  is  sure  to  do,  the  real, 
but  concealed,  object  of  which  is  to  benefit  the  ruling 
classes  at  the  expense  of  the  ruled.  To  put  its  merits  to 
the  test,  we  have  only  to  consider  that  in  every  coun- 
try the  working  people  are  the  persons  who  consume 
least,  in  proportion  to  what  they  produce,  and  are, 
therefore,  least  entitled  to  be  called  coneumers;  forming, 
consequently,  the  classes  who  gain  least  by  removing 
taxes  from  articles  of  general  consumption,  which  sel- 
dom touch  producers;  as  they  are  the  classes  best  enti- 
tled to  be  called  producers,  who  gain  most  by  confining 
all  taxes  laid  upon  the  community,  strictly  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  consumer.  How  they  are  to  profit  by  re- 
moving the  taxes  now  shared  amongst  the  community 
at  large,  to  the  property  of  their  particular  employers, 
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who  furuish  them  with  work,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  By 
this  plan  they  would  receive  Is.  and  lose,  perhaps,  lOs.^ 
not  the  wisest  method  certainly  for  improving  their  con- 
dition. Of  all  taxes,  a  property  tax  is  the  most  destruc- 
tive ;  it  is  a  tax  levied  upon  productive  capital,  and  upon 
all  the  numerous  classes  who  live  most  by  labour  and  pro- 
duction, for  the  benefit  of  those  who  live  least  by  such 
means ;  it  is  a  tax  upon  industry,  from  which  the  idle 
are  chiefly  exempt ;  for  which  reason  it  is  sure  to  be  a 
favourite  with  the  idle  and  consuming  part  of  the  public, 
being  the  simplest  of  all  taxes,  and  easiest  to  be  col- 
lected«  To  tax  a  nation,  indeed,  in  a  just  and  proper 
manner,  so  as  to  touch  none  but  consumers,  in  their 
character  of  consumers,  and  to  leave  producers  in 
their  character  of  producers^  free,  is  a  work  of  art 
and  skill,  such  as  is  only  attainable  by  men  of  a  first- 
rate  order  of  intellect : — but  to  tax  it,  by  taxing 
property,  which  is  to  seize  property,  is  a  science  that 
any  tyrant,  knave,  or  fool,  acquires  in  perfection  with- 
out the  smallest  difiiculty,  if  he  has  but  knaves  or 
fools  enough  in  a  nation  to  support  him  in  such  pro- 
ceedings. The  reason  why  a  property  tax  of  17^  per 
cent,  falling  upon  land  during  the  war  was  not  seriously 
felt  by  the  landowners  at  the  time,  or  by  any  of  the 
subordinate  classes  depending  upon  them  for  employ- 
ment and  subsistence,  was  owing  to  this,  that  the  same 
parties  who  thus  lost  17^  per  cent  of  their  property, 
received  it  back  again,  with  a  great  deal  more,  from 
the  same  hands  that  took  it  away.  Those  who  were 
gaining  100  per  cent,  by  Mr.  Pitt's  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  could  well  afford  a  deduction  of  17^  per  cent, 
in  return  to  the  author  of  the  plunder.     The  case  is 
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totally  different  now  ;  a  property  tax  of  10  per  cent, 
only,  imposed  upon  land,  and  upon  agricultural  industry, 
in  the  present  stale  of  the  country,  (supposing  the  idea 
of  levying  a  further  7^  per  cent,  fi'om  the  tenant  to  be 
abandoned,)  would  be,  after  the  loss  recently  sustained 
by  the  same  parties,  of  50  per  cent,  daring  the  last 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  alone  sufficient  to  overturn 
every  thing.  If  the  taxes,  now  paid  in  the  first  instance 
by  producers  of  various  descriptions,  and  supposed  to  be 
afterwards  recovered  by  them  from  the  consumer,  were 
to  be  shifted  at  once  to  the  consumer  directly,  whose 
business  alone  it  is  to  discharge  them  ultimately  ;  this, 
indeed,  would  be  an  admirable  stroke  of  policy,  the 
future  benefit  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  overstate  ; 
for  the  public  itself  would,  by  this  means,  form  a  safe- 
guard for  the  productive  classes,  taking  good  care,  as  in 
its  own  defence  it  would  be  sure  to  do,  that  the  taxes 
were  never  carried  to  such  a  height  as  to  injure  them  : — 
but  the  contrary  would  happen  were  the  nation,  by  any 
mistake,  to  fall  into  the  opposite  policy  of  shifting  the 
taxes,  levied  in  a  direct  manner  upon  consumers,  to 
producers,  as  would  be  the  caee  were  they  to  be  taken 
at  once  from  the  capital  that  now  goes  to  furnish  the 
latter  with  employment.  This  would  place  the  public 
in  a  position  diametrically  hostile  to  all  the  most  indus- 
trious and  productive  classes  of  the  community ;  and 
would  be  (on  the  part  of  the  nation)  a  deliberate  act  of 
self-plunder  and  destruction.* 

•  The  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson,  member  for  Worcester,  to  subsiiiute 
B  property  tax,  in  lieu  of  seventeen  millions  of  ttixes,  now  raised  from  the 
publie  on  articles  of  general  consumption,  resolves  itself,  when  investigated, 
into  an  attack  on  the  part  of  [he  commercial  classes,  and  even  of  the  fund- 
bolders,  against  the  landowners.     A  petmflncnt  tax  of  10  pet  cent,  laid  on 
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Another  leading  particular,  affording  still  stronger 
evidence  of  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  at  the 
present  moment  from  people  endeavouring  to  render 

property  in  the  ftindB,  land,  and  money,  would  operate  as  a  seizure  by  the 
Government  of  so  much  capital  in  the  funds  and  land,  comprising  not 
merely  the  dividends  in  one,  and  rent  of  the  other,  but  so  much  of  the 
principal  of  the  puUic  debt»  and  so  much  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  land ; 
but  it  would  not  so  operate  with  regard  to  money,  unless  private  debtors, 
mortgagers,  and  others,  who  had  lost  a  tenth  in  the  fee-simple  of  their 
lands,  were  allowed  to  withhold  from  their  creditors  a  tenth  of  the  principal 
of  the  debt  due  to  them,  along  with  the  interest.  Without  such  authority 
given  to  private  debtors,  the  capital  <^  all  private  creditors  would  remain 
untouched,  which  is  a  circumstance  to  distinguish  their  situation  materially 
from  that  of  the  public  creditor  and  the  landowner,  both  of  whom,  by  the 
arrangement  in  question,  would  be  immediately  mulcted  of  a  tenth  of  their 
capitals,  were  the  Government  to  lay  permanent  hold  of  their  dividends 
and  rent.  A  seizure,  however,  of  the  interest  alone  of  money  in  private 
hands,  insures  a  calling  in  of  the  principal,  to  be  invested  in  foreign  securi- 
ties, where  no  such  seizure  is  permitted,  if  carried  beyond  a  certain  amounty 
10  or  12  per  cent,  perhaps ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  could  be 
carried  beyond  that.  So  long,  therefore,  as  a  property  tax  confines 
itself  to  the  interest  alone  of  private  debts,  a  limit  is  prescribed  to  confisca- 
tions of  the  public  one,  which  can  never  be  carried  beyond  10  or  12  per 
cent.,  unless  a  distinction  be  made  between  the  amount  of  taxation  as  ap- 
plicable, separately,  to  the  public  funds  and  money.  Accordingly,  the 
private  creditor  is  a  great  protection,  at  present,  to  the  pubHc  one,  to  get  at 
whose  property  beyond  about  10  or  12  per  cent.,  there  must  be  a  seizure 
to  the  same  amount  of  principal  belonging  to  private  creditors,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  general  calling  in  of  all  debts,  and  the  utter  ruin,  perhaps,  of 
millions.  But  no  arrangement  of  this  kind,  which  woidd  be  the  only  £gur 
and  upright  mode  of  attacking  property,  if  property  is  to  be  attacked,  is 
ever  meant  by  commercial  and  monicd  men,  when  they  propose  to  take  off 
seventeen  millions  of  taxes  on  articles  of  general  consumption,  and  lay  them 
on  property.  What  they  mean  is  a  different  thing  altogether.  When  they 
talk  of  a  tax  upon  property  in  the  funds,  land,  or  money,  they  know  full 
well  the  liability  of  money  to  be  called  in,  and  do  not  intend  to  tax  the 
public  funds,  or  money  in  private  hands,  higher  than  about  10  per  cent.; 
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the  administration  of  the  nation's  public  affairs  sub- 
servient to  their  own  private  advantage,  is  to  be 
taken   from  the  prevailing  doctrine   of  Free    Trade, 

as  the^  nlso  know  (hat  a  tax  to  thai  amount,  fairly  levied  upon  the  funds, 
laud,  and  money  only,  as  is  proposed,  would  not  raise  half  seventeen  mil- 
lions ;  perhaps  not  more  than  a  third  of  that  sum.  The  plan,  therefore,  of 
the  persons  who  advocate  the  imposition  of  a  property  tax  upon  such  terms, 
in  lieu  of  other  taxes,  is  to  relieve  themselves  from  these  taxes  altogether,  by 
a  nominal  sacrifice  of  10  per  cent.,  in  a  way  that  would  saddle  the  whole  of 
such  taxes  in  reality  upon  the  landowners,  the  intention  being  that  they 
shall  make  good  the  delicicDcy.  To  make  good  this  deficieney,  it  would 
lake  30  or  40  per  cenL  of  the  landowner's  rents,  which  would  be  the 
same  thing  in  fact  as  to  confiscate  so  much  of  their  properties  in  fee- 
aimple ;  such  loss,  however,  falling  on  landowners  only,  would  turn  out 
a  great  gain  to  the  monicd  and  commercial  classes,  who,  instead  of 
sustaining  a  loss  of  10  per  cent.,  as  they  pretend,  would  actually  receive 
an  addition  of  10,  or  perhaps  20  per  cent,  to  their  already  overgrown 
incomes,  which  would  then  go  so  much  further ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  increase  upon  their  capitals  to  a  like  extent.  A  bargain  made 
by  the  fundholder,  for  a  loss  of  a  tenth  nf  hia  [iroperly  on  such  terms, 
is  one  of  the  best  he  could  possibly  devise.  That  It  would  take  30  or 
40  per  cent,  at  least  of  the  present  rental  of  the  kingdom  to  make  up 
seventeen  millions,  if  that  rental  is  to  be  charged  with  the  deficiency  not 
supplied  by  a  property  tax  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  way  proposed,  may 
be  seen  by  looking  at  what  was  raised  by  a  much  more  comprehensive 
property  tax,  though  of  similar  per  ccntage,  during  the  war.  Then, 
when  levied  upon  all  property,  on  land,  funds,  and  money,  and  also  upon 
professional  incomes,  and  profits  in  trade,  at  a  time  when  the  rental  of 
England  was  for  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  when  that  rental  paid  1 7^ 
per  cent.,  and  not  10,  it  produced  fourteen  millions  only.  Now,  however, 
if  it  is  to  be  levied  on  land,  funds,  and  money  only,  as  is  the  plan  ;  and  if 
10  per  cent,  only,  not  17^,  is  to  be  taken  from  rents,  a  property  tax  to 
such  an  amount,  acting  upon  a  rental  greatly  reduced  since  the  war,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  produce  seven  millions ;  so  that  the  deficiency  would 
be  enormous,  amounting  to  ten  millions  at  least,  the  whole  of  which  would 
be  to  be  made  good  by  confiscations  of  the  property  of  landowners,  If  the 
tax  upon  funded  and  monied  property  were  confined  lo  10  per  cent.     To 
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especially  that  relating  to  Corn.  The  present  Cora 
Laws  are  wholly  inoperative  for  any  useful  purpose, 
either  as  regards  the  farmer  or  the  public,  and  they 
require  therefore  to  be  placed  upon  a  totally  different 
footing  from  that  on  which  they  now  stand,  before 
either  party  will  be  satisfied.  But  here  a^in  the  qneft- 
tion  arises  ;  what  footing  ?  Nobody  understands  thi* 
subject  a  bit  better  tlian  the  others  which  have  beefi 
already  enumerated  ;  so  that  no  change  can  be  made 
here  also,  without  its  being  almost  certain  to  cauM  « 
revolution,  and  yet  change  must  be  made,  or  tranquil- 
lity cannot  be  preserved  much  longer.  Public  opinion 
loudly  demands  a  free  trade  in  com,  for  the  purpose 
of  lowering  the  price  of  bread,  and  (by  that  means) 
enabling  English  manufactures  to  be  worked  up  more 
cheaply  for  the  foreign  market.  This,  if  granted,  would 
probably  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  com 
generally  throughout  England  to  about  4,1.  if  not  to  less, 
upon  an  average  of  seasons ;  a  consummation  devoutly 
believed  to  be  of  the  utmost  conceivable  advantage  to 
the  public,  who  would  then  purchase  for  6d.  the  same' 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  tbey  now  do  for  Is. ; 
but  this  would  totally  min  every  one  whose  propeTtf. 
consists  in  land,  and  every  one  besides  who  depends  in 

ntiae  such  a  sum,  indeed,  from  the  land,  in  iu  present  depressed  coiMUliaOi 
tottering  as  it  is  on  the  v-orgc  of  ruin,  would  be  impossible.  Hklf  the  Utids 
<^  England  would  be  brought  to  the  hammer  before  the  busincu  CottUl  b* 
settled;  but  it  never  could  be  settled.  An  attempt  to  cony  m  udjhM  m 
measure  into  general  execution  would  iuvolve  the  whole  kingdom 
fusion.  Landowners  and  fiumcrs  would  be  driven  into  cumbinUiom  [or 
reaiating  iheGovemment,  to  save  theinselvca  from  utter  ruin.  TI»«  um. 
coukl  only  be  collected  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  uid  the  < 
tliM  must  necessarily  arise  &oin  endeavours  to  etiforce  it,  would 
end  in  a  revolution. 
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any  way  upon  the  laad  for  a  subsistence.  A  reduction 
of  one  half  in  the  price  of  corn,  effected  by  such  means, 
would  reduce  rents  and  the  value  of  land  in  a  like  pro- 
portion, and  would  again  double  the  value  of  money  for 
the  benefit  of  tlie  fundholder,  at  the  expense  of  the  land- 
owner. This,  after  what  has  been  already  done  by 
Peel's  Bill,  would  clear  away  at  once  the  last  remnant 
of  property  possessed  by  either  landowner  or  farmer,  (as 
is  shewn  by  the  documents  already  adduced  explana- 
tory of  the  present  condition  of  farmers,)  and  would  strip 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  whole  of  their  employ- 
ment and  wages,  leaving  the  manufacturer  no  market 
afterwards  for  the  sale  of  his  manufactures  beyond  what 
could  be  supplied  alone  by  the  fundholder  and  the 
foreigner.  Of  the  many  fraudulent  and  lying  devices 
daily  put  forward  by  some  people,  for  increasing  the 
value  of  their  property  at  the  expense  of  others,  a  free 
trade  in  com  is  one.  Its  real  object  is  no  other  than  that 
which  has  been  already  once  attained  by  Peel's  Bill,  a 
doubling  of  the  value  of  money,  which  having  been  dou- 
bled once,  is  sought  to  be  doubled  again.  The  true 
interpretation  of  the  plirase  cheap  bread,  therefore,  is 
plunder.  Of  this  indeed  many  persons  belonging  to 
the  Radical  and  Utilitarian  party  make  no  secret ;  but 
openly  avow  their  intentions  of  confiscating  by  vari- 
ous means  the  entire  property  of  the  landowners  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fundholders.  They  do  not  certainly 
employ  the  word  confiscation,  when  recommending  the 
thing  itself;  for  that  word  has  a  definite  signification, 
which  those  they  use  have  not : — actual  plunder  would 
be  understood  by  it,  which  is  now  not  thought  of  by 
any  one  but  the  phmdcrers  themselves.     Liberty,  jus- 
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tice,  public  faith,  utility,  patriotism,  benevolence,  are 
the  only  proper  words  to  be  made  use  of  in  advising 
systems  of  plundei*,  for  nobody  understands  what  these 
words  mean ;  and  it  is  accordingly  by  frequent  recourse 
to  such  that  the  usurers  and  money-lenders  have  al- 
ready succeeded  in  getting  their  property  doubled  once 
in  value,  at  the  expense  of  others,  as  they  are  now  en- 
deavouring to  get  it  doubled  agaiuy  and  again ;  first,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  in  com,  and,  secondly, 
by  shifting  the  entire  public  debt,  and  the  taxes,  from 
consumers  to  the  land,  the  original  source  of  all  pro- 
duction, and  by  leaving  moi^eaftfe  capital^  or  money,  un- 
taxed altogether.  *  Infatuated  men !  they  think  that 
after  having  extinguished  the  rent  of  land,  and  thereby 

^  Upon  a  motion  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Jolj 
2,  1833,  £br  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  throwing  the 
burthen  of  paying  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  upon  the  proprietors  of 
real  property ;  Mr.  Hume  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  that,  <'If,  as  was  admitted,  it  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
relieve  the  industry  of  the  country,  it  must  be  done  by  such  an  entire  change 
in  the  system  of  taxation  as  would  relieve  the  poor  man  from  its  pressure, 
and  leave  the  moveable  capital,  by  which  employment  is  furnished,  unbur- 
thened.'l  This  doctrine  is  entertained  by  the  whole  Utilitarian  party,  and 
will  be  found  constantly  making  its  appearance  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
and  other  journals  belonging  to  that  party  ;  the  above,  however,  is  the  first 
time,  as  the  author  believes,  of  its  being  openly  avowed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Hume  has  long  been  an  advocate  for  a  free  trade  in  com, 
as  is  the  Utilitarian  Party.  Cheap  bread  sounds  well  in  the  ears  of  many 
who  would  suffer  most  £rom  such  a  line  of  policy :  but  a  proposition  to 
release  fundholders  and  mortgagees  from  the  payment  of  taxes  altogether, 
and  to  saddle  the  whole  upon  the  landowner  and  farmer,  does  not  sound 
well,  except  in  the  ears  of  fundholders,  mortgagees,  and  others  who  live 
upon  the  interest  of  money  ;  it  requires,  therefore,  to  be  brought  forward 
with  a  much  greater  degree  of  eaution  and  dexterity. 
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reduced  the  landowners  to  beggarj',  they  will  then  be 
at  liberty  to  sit  down  quietly  themselves  to  enjoy  their 
doubled,  trebled,  or  quadrupled  properties  iu  ptiace  ; 
that  when  the  capitals  of  the  landowners  are  once  fairly 
lodged  in  the  pockets  of  the  fundliolder  and  the  mort- 
gagee, enough  of  the  farmers'  capitals  will  still  remain 
to  cultivate  the  lands  with  for  the  use  of  the  public,  or 
if  not,  that  it  will  still  be  practicable  to  force  the 
labourers  to  cultivate  it,  not  for  their  own  advantage, 
and  that  of  their  families,  but  for  that  of  townspeople, 
fundholders,  and  others,  residing  at  a  distance,  under 
the  lash  of  a  rural  police.  The  Morning  Chronicle 
newspaper,  which  is  deeply  tainted  with  Radical  and 
Utilitarian  doctrines,  has  already  begun  to  speculate 
upon  pulling  down  the  mansions  of  tiie  nobility  and 
gentry  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  the  Reform  Bill ;  the  writer  considering  it 
to  be  both  desirable  and  useful  to  dispossess  by  degrees 
the  whole  existing  race  of  landowners  of  their  proper- 
ties, which  may  become  the  properties  of  persons  re- 
siding in  towns ;  a  gentry  resident  upon  their  estates 
being  in  his  opinion  a  public  nuisance.*  The  Chronicle 
is  right  in  its  speculations  as  to  the  future  effects  of  tlie 
Reform  Bill,  admitting  the  nation  to  persevere  with  its 
present  system  of  Government,  as  vested  exclusively  in 
the  Commons  ;  It  is  wrong  only  in  supposing  that,  when 
the  landowners  are  plundered  of  their  property,  the 
owners  of  all  property  will  not  be  plundered  too ;  and 


*  Sec  MomiDg  Chronicle  newspajier  ;  the  author  docs  not  recollect  the 
date ;  but  Bpetulatiuns  to  the  above  effect  appeared  b  it  iu  the  early  piut 
*  of  the  present  year. 
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in  this  respect  its  error  is  undoabtedly  as  bad  as  its 
morality.  Were  the  nation,  when  revising  its  Com 
Laws,  to  insist  upon  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade 
in  com,  which  it  will  be  sure  to  do  if  it  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  public  opinion,  this  too  would  prove  an- 
other deliberate  act  of  self-plunder  and  destruction.* 

*  There  is  no  more  plausible  argument  to  be  alleged  in  favour  of  a 
free  trade  in  com,  than  that  to  be  derived  from  a  necessity  which  there  is 
for  rendering  its  price  fixed  and  steady  ;  an  object  thought  to  be  attainable 
by  opening  the  English  ports  for  the  general  admission  of  foreign  com  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.     The  necessity  for  steadiness  of  price  in  such  an 
article  as  bread,  the  principal  food  of  man,  is  not  to  be  doubted,  any  more 
than  19  the  possibility  to  be  doubted  of  attaining  the  object  by  the  means 
proposed,  if  certain  precautions,  (which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,}  in 
addition  to  a  free  importation  of  foreign  com,  were  taken  to  bring  it  about 
The  immense  importance  to  a  nation  of  having  the  price  of  com,  which 
regulates  in  great  measure  the  value  and  price  of  land,  this  last  being  the 
standard  by  which  most  hmily  settlements    and    private   contracts  are 
adjusted  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  which  also  regulates  the  price  of 
labour,  subject  to  as  little  change  and  fluctuation  as  possible,  is  too  clear 
to  admit  of  dispute.     The  importance,  indeed,  of  rendering  the  price  of 
com  fixed  and  steady,  is,  for  such  reasons,  second  only  to  that  of  rendering 
the  monetary  standard,  or  general  measure  for  all  things,  fixed  and  steady. 
There  are,  however,  two  ways  of  promoting  steadiness  of  price  as  to  com, 
supposing  the  other  object  of  steadiness  in  value  as  to  the  monetary  stan- 
dard, first  obtained,  to  begin  with.     One  is,  to  take  for  a  principle  in 
arranging  the  business,  the  costs  of  raising  wheat  amongst  those  conti- 
nental nations  where  taxation  is  lowest,  and  the  smallest  remuneration  is 
allowed  to  labour,  such  as  Poland  or  Russia,  and  then  to  lower  the  price 
of  English  wheat  in  conformity,  by  encouraging  importations  of  it  from 
those  countries  duty  free,  accompanied  by  regulations  to  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned, which  would  confine  it  to  a  steady  level  of  about  3s,  or  35.  6d,  per 
busheL     The  effect  of  this  plan  would  be  to  reduce  gradually  the  value  of 
land,  and  wages  of  labour  in  England,  to  a  level  corresponding  with  that  of 
Poland  and  Russia,  where  wheat  is  raised  for  the  most  part,  not  by  free 
labour,  but  by  that  of  serfr;  and  to  elevate  that  of  money  in  the  same 
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One  more  leading  particular  13  all  tliat  need  he  here 
cited  to  let  every  reflecting  and  impartial  person  see  the 
full  extent  of  his  danger,  and  convince  bim  how  utterly 

{iroportion.  This,  acconHiigly,  is  the  plan  of  towii»-peoplet  who,  having 
adopted  [he  prescriptions  of  the  money-ovi-iier,  the  political  economist,  wiiI 
t)ic  editors  of  the  democratic  press,  entertain  no  better  views  for  benefiting 
their  countiy,  than  by  miking  furtlier  additions  to  the  overgrown  forlunes 
of  creditors,  and  persons  living  on  fixed  incomes  in  money,  at  the  expense 
of  dieir  debtors,  and  who,  for  that  purpose,  are  now  anxious  to  strip  huid- 
ownert,  farmers,  and  agricultural  labourers,  of  every  thing  ihey  possess  in 
the  world. 

The  other  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  take  for  a  principle  the  costs  <if 
raining  wheat  in  Englajid,  where  taxation  nnil  wages  of  labour  are  lioili  (at 
higher  than  in  any  part  of  the  Continent,  and  to  raise  its  slanilnrd  price  In 
conformity,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  com  altogether, 
adopting  the  same  regulations  as  those  before  adverted  to  rf^arding  foreign 
com,  for  keeping  its  price  uniform.  The  efifect  of  this  plan  would  be  to 
elevate  the  value  of  land  and  of  labour  to  a  level  with  the  cngageioents  of  the 
country  at  the  lime  of  their  being  contiarled;  and  to  lower  in  corresponding 
proportion  that  of  money ;  so  as  to  prevent  creditors  from  enriching  tbcrn- 
selves  •!  the  expense  of  their  debtors,  and  to  enable  the  latter  to  pay  every 
just  demand  on  them,  and  no  more ;  as  also  to  restore  permanent  prosperity 
to  landowners,  fanners,  and  agricultuiol  laliourers,  indeed,  to  all  the  nu- 
merous classes  engaged  in  production.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  sort  of 
arrangement  which  is  desired  by  fiindholders  and  money-owners,  with  the 
consuming,  or  non -product ivc  part  of  the  nation,  that  now  rules  public 
opinion,  and  is  represented  by  the  Democratic  press.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  expected  that  a  plan  of  this  description  con  ever  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution except  by  force.  How  the  thing  may  be  done;  how  the  price  of 
wheat  may  be  lirst  raised,  and  that  price  afterwords  sustained  at  a  rate  high 
enough  to  aiford  farmets  a  reasonable  profit,  labourers  full  employment  and 
good  wages,  and  landow-ners  sufficient  rent  to  discharge  all  just  demands 
upon  them,  and  yet  may  also  be  kept  so  steady  as  never  to  vary  more  than 
Is.  or 25.  a  quarter  either  in  good  seasons  or  bad,  in  summer  or  winter; 
and  how  thus  a  imifonu  as  well  as  a  high  price  for  bread,  fur  the  value  of 
land,  and  for  the  wages  of  labour,  may  be  generally  preserved  at  the  sune 

2  I 
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impossible  it  will  be  to  avoid  a  Revolution,  if  the  nation 
be  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  its  own  inclinations,  with 
nothing  to   guide  it  but  public  opinion,  and    its  Re- 
formed Parliament.     This  is  Peel's  Bill.     From  what 
has  been  before  observed  respecting  this    Bill,    the 
reader,  we  trust,  has  already  discovered  that,  if  it  re- 
main unrepealed,  a  total  destruction  of  property  must 
be  the  consequence,  whilst,  if  it  be  repealed  in  an  im- 
proper manner,  a  like  destruction  of  property  is  no  less 
certain.     To  prevent  an  overthrow  of  property,  there 
must  be  not  only  a  repeal,  but  a  repeal  so  contrived  as 
not  to  be  unjust.     There  must  be  no  foul  tricks  played 
upon  creditors ;  what  is  done  with   regard  to  them, 
must  be  done  openly  and  honestly ;  money-owners,  and 
fundholders,  must  not  be  made  to  suffer  more  than 
landowners ;  public  justice  is  what  is  required  ;  and 
this  is  what  must  now  be  performed,  as  feir  as  it  be  still 
practicable,  fairly  and  honourably  ;    or  no  human  power 
will  be  able  to  avert  a  catastrophe  which  will  be  sure 
to  deluge  the  kingdom  in  blood.     An  equitable  settle- 
ment of  this  affair,  is,  however,  unfortunately  the  very 
thing  which  nobody  wishes  to  have,  if  he  can  help  it. 
Few  people,  in  fact,  like  justice,  except  for  themselves, 
which  means  injustice ;  and  Peel's  Bill  is  a  proof  of  this, 
concerning  which  not  a  single  opinion  is  to  be  met  with 
in  any  quarter,  whether  for  its  repeal,  or  for  letting  the 
matter  stand  as  it  is,  that  is  not  altogether  based  upon 

time,  will  be  explained  in  its  proper  place  hereafter.  Were  a  repeal  of  PeeFs 
Bill  to  take  place,  in  a  way  to  effect  a  lowering  of  the  value  of  money  one 
half,  and  this  to  be  coupled  with  a  law  lor  allowing  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  the  nation  would  receive  no  relief  whatsoever  from  the  change, 
but  would  remain  in  jureciaelv  the  same  state  as  before  middng  the  alteracioii. 
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iiijuetice  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood 
and  Mr.  Cobbett  have  both  e-iplained  the  injustice 
■which  is  daily  committed  against  the  industrious  classes 
by  that  Bill  continuing,  as  it  is,  unrepealed  ; — others, 
again,  have  pointed  out,  with  no  less  accuracy,  the  in- 
justice that  would  be  committed  against  all  classes,  if  it 
were  to  be  repealed  according  to  the  plans  of  either  of 
these  gentlemen,  each  of  whom,  most  fortunately,  re- 
futes the  other,  whilst  the  views  of  both  are  as  much 
founded  in  plunder  aa  those  of  any  who  oppose  them. 
Peel's  Bill,  is,  therefore,  conclusive  evidence  (o  shew 
that,  in  the  present  condition  and  temperament  of  the 
public  mind,  a  Revolution  is  unavoidable.  In  either 
case,  whether  it  be  repealed,  or  remain  unrepealed,  (and 
one  of  those  two  things  cannot  fail  to  happen,)  that 
event  is  equally  certain. 

The  above  samples  may  be  taken  as  fair  illustrations 
of  what  almost  every  other  particular  in  our  public 
policy,  now  a  suiyect  of  dispute  amongst  either  par- 
ties or  individuals,  might  be  cited  to  prove,  more  or 
less,  that  the  number  of  persons  iu  possession  ol'  pro- 
perty in  England,  is  so  far  from  being  a  circumstance 
at  all  calculated  to  prevent  a  Revolution,  that  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  very  one  most  likely  to  promote  it. 
There  is  not  a  single  person  in  possession  of  property, 
whether  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical,  whether  wishing  to 
do  nothing,  or  to  do  something,  whose  views  of  public 
improvement  would  not  be  found,  when  duly  examined, 
all  resolving  themselves  into  a  desire  merely  of  secur- 
'  ing  for  himself  the  utmost  fartliiug  of  his  own  properly, 
by  taking  a  portion  from  that  of  others  ;  of  such  a  state 
1^1  of  national  opinion,  the  infallible  result  will,  of  course 
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be,  unless  some  strong  counteracting  power  be  put  into 
operation  to  prevent  it,  that  the  strongest  party  in  the 
nation  will  begin  by  plundering  the  weakest,  and  this 
will  end  in  the  general  plunder  of  every  body.  It  is 
not  the  people  of  no  property  who  create  great  Revolu- 
tions in  property,  but  the  people  of  property,  who  are 
so  greedy  as  to  disregard  every  admonition  of  reason, 
which  does  not  spring  immediately  from  their  own 
pockets,  till  it  is  too  late.  It  has  been  ever  thus ;  it 
was  so  in  Rome,  it  was  so  in  France,  and  it  will  be  so  in 
England,  if  these  people  are  suffered  to  go  on  their  own 
way.  The  chief  hope  of  the  nation  rests,  in  reality, 
now  upon  its  most  hard-working  and  industrious  classes, 
who  have  least  property  to  care  about,  and  who  are,  for 
that  reason,  least  likely  to  have  their  attention  diverted 
by  selfish  motives  from  the  general  good.  It  is  only 
they  who  can  now  prevent  an  overthrow  of  property,  as 
it  is  the  more  wealthy  classes  who  will  be  sure  to  effect 
that  overthrow,  if  they  are  allowed. 

In  what  manner  precisely  such  a  catastrophe  will  be 
brought  about,  supposing  the  current  now  running  in 
such  a  direction  to  flow  on  unimpeded,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  The  event  only,  and  that  as  not  far  dis- 
tant, can  be  predicted  with  certainty  ;  the  mode  of  ac- 
complishing it  cannot.  It  may  come  from  any  of  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances ;  from  an  increase  made  in  the 
circulation  of  paper  money,  or  from  any  sudden  acci- 
dent occurring,  to  create  a  run  upon  the  Bank,  as  in 
1825,  and  occasioning  either  an  actual  stoppage  or  a 
Bank  restriction.*  Any  serious  derangement  in  finance 

*  A  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  Act,  recently  passed  by  the  new  Par- 
liament, for  renewing  the  Bank  Charter,  to  make  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
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would  bring  it  about  at  once.  The  King's  death,  a  dia- 
Bolution  of  Parliament,  or  even  of  the  present  Ministry, 
would  probably  have  the  same  effect,  by  letting  new 
men  into  power,  who  would  pledge  themselves  to  every 
thing,  because  possessing  a  knowledge  of  nothing.  It 
might  then  come  from  a  Radical  Ministry,  attempting 
to  carry  into  execution  the  plans  of  that  party.  It 
might  come  in  the  same  manner  from  a  Tory  Mini&try, 
resolved  either  to  retrace  the  steps  of  the  Whigs,  or  to 
push  on  beyond  them,  adopting  for  its  policy  some  of 
the  plans  of  the  Radicals.  Or,  if  the  present  men 
maintain  their  ground,  it  might  come  from  them,  de- 
termined either  to  do  something  effectual,  or  nothing 
at  all.  If  they  are  determined  on  doing  something, 
tliis  will  let  in  the  revolutionary  wedge,  which  will  be 


England  a  legal  tender  in  papnent  of  tlie  not 
this  clause  is  of  the  most  dangerous  tenden 
icilenble  with  the  declarations  of  Mini 
)w  the  standard  of  value,  as  iio' 


a  of  Countr)-  Bankers.  Tliat 

V,  and  is  moreover  utterly 
ers,  that  it  is  not  their  in- 
establislied.  to  he  departed 


&om  ill  the  smallest  degree,  is  unquestionable.  Tliere  can  be  uo  doubt, 
that  it  holda  out  a  strong  inducement  to  Country  Dankers  to  issue  a  greater 
number  of  notes  than  they  did  before,  from  the  increased  facility  which 
it  gives  them  of  providing  jiayment  ;  nor  any,  that,  if  they  do  extend  their 
issues,  as  is  likely,  a  depreciation  of  the  standard  of  value  will  once  more 
take  place;  this  must  soon  lead  to  a  re-issuing  of  one  and  two  pound 
notes  by  the  Bank  of  England  as  formerly,  and  eventually  to  a  Bank  re- 
Gtrictiini,  letting  in  upon  the  country  another  deluge  of  paper  money.  It 
would  be  rash  to  pronounce  positively  that  these  things  arc  going  to  hap- 
pen, but  if  they  do,  and  the  above  Act  should  have  the  effect  which  moHt 
persons  anticipate  from  it,  and  which  indeed  was  the  reason  for  its  rvceiv- 
ing  so  much  general  countenance  and  approbation  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  that  Act,  there  being  no  available  remedy  now  left  for  again  recti- 
fying the  mischief,  if  it  once  fairly  begin,  will  alone  produce  ihe  Revo- 
■  biuon. 
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driven  home  in  an  instant ;  if  nothing,  the  Government 
will  then  soon  be  pushed  into  a  comer,  and  forced  to  a 
stand-still.  The  final  result  will  be  exactly  the  same 
either  way ;  whilst  the  first  serious  mistake  will  be 
fatal.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  result  can  now 
by  any  conceivable  expedients  or  palliatives  be  deferred 
beyond  a  very  short  period.  Substantial  relief  was 
the  thing  promised  to  the  nation  by  a  Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  substantial  relief  is  accordingly  what  the 
nation  expects.  Promises  may  keep  people  quiet  for 
one  year,  to  give  the  new  Parliament  a  fair  trial,  but 
mere  promises  and  nothing  done  wiU  hardly  content 
them  much  longer.  To  keep  its  promises  to  the  nation, 
the  Parliament  must  soon  try  its  hand  at  something 
efiectual  to  disentangle  it  from  its  embarrassments; 
when  that  something^  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge 
of  proper  remedies  applicable  to  its  case,  if  really  ef- 
fectual, will  unquestionably  bring'  on  the  Revolution. 


CHAP.  XXI. 


EXPECTED  REVOLUTION  LIKELY  TO  BE  HORE  HORRIBLE 
THAN  ANY  RECORDED  IN  HISTORY. — SURE  TO  PRO- 
DUCE FAMINE. ITS  EVIL  CONSEQUENCES  NEVERTHE- 
LESS POSSIBLE  TO  BE  AVERTED  ;  BUT  THIS  NOT  POSSIBLE 
WITHOUT  TAKING  THE  GOVERNMENT  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
OP  COMMONS. 

Another  delusion,  strongly  prevalent  in  England, 
and  quite  as  irrational  as  the  belief  that  the  possession 
of  property  by  such  a  number  of  persons  is  a  tiling 
likely  to  prevent  a  Revolution,  is  that  of  supposing  a 
revolution  will  not  be  attended  with  such  bloody  and 
terrible  consequences  here  as  in  other  countries,  be- 
cause of  the  superior  steadiness  and  habits  of  order  ob- 
servable amongst  tlie  people.  To  hear  persons  talk 
thus,  one  would  imagine  that  Englishmen  had  not  the 
same  appetites  to  satisfy  as  other  men  ;  did  not  eat 
and  drink  as  others  do;  but  were  rather  some  non- 
descript race  of  beings,  whose  conduct  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  of  difficulty  and  excitement  was  to 
be  judged  of  by  rules  totally  different  from  those  which 
govern  the  rest  of  mankind.  Mr.  Adams,  who  suc- 
ceeded Washington,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  work  on  Republics,  after  enumerating  a  multitude 
of  horrors  and  massacres  arising  out  of  Greek  and 
Sicilian  Hevolutions,  makes  the  following  just  remark, 
vol.  i.  p.  8.  "Human  nature  is  as  incapable  now  of 
going  through  revolutions  with  temper  and  sobriety. 
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with  patience  and  prudence,  or  without  fury  and  maii- 
nesa,  as  it  was  amongst  the  Greeks  so  long  ago.* 
truth  is,  that  in  all  old  and  densely  peopled  countrieil 
like  those  of  Europe,  where  large  numbers  live  i 
small  places,  the  thing  that  makes  revolutions  so  miK 
to  be  feared,  is  their  tendency  to  produce  famine  ;  the! 
danger  of  which  becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  snch 
countries  happen  to  be  more  highly  civilized  than 
others  ;  and  farther  removed  from  a  state  of  nature. 

The  French  Revolution  has  confirmed,   to  the  letter. 
Mr.  Adam's  assertion  concerning  revolutions  in  general- 
The  horrors  which  it  occasioned,  must  be  set  do«~D,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  dread  of  famine,  and  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  French  Rulers,  for  the  time,  experi- 
enced in  supplying  the  people  with  food.      The  atro- 
cities committed  by  Robespierre  and  others,  were  tratfl 
so  much  the  result  of  any  innate  badness  of  dispositidl 
or  cruelty  in  these  men,  as  of  a  necessity,    which  I 
them  seemed  irresistible,  for  removing  a  part  of  I 
population    that    the    remainder  might    obtain    breai 
We  liave  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Na 
leon,  that  these  men  were  all  of  them  so  disinterest^ 
and   patriotic  in  their  views,  that,  at  the    very  time, ' 
when  they  were  erabruing    their    bauds  daily  in  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen,  they  would  not  have  robbed 
one  of  them  of  a  farthing  for  the  world.     Every  shilling 
they  received  was  carried  to  the  public  account  M'ith 
the  most  scrupulous  fidelity.     The  anomaly  is  explained 
by  considering,   that  in    countries  like   England  and 
France,  where  the  social  system  has  been  carried  to  a 
high  point  of  artificial  refinement,   any  extraordiuary 
changes  made  iu  the  government,  removing  legislatioa 
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altogether  frora  the  hands  of  those  who  have  been 
previously  accustomed  to  conduct  it,  and  placing  it  in 
those  of  inexperienced  and  perhaps  violent  men,  wilh- 
out  any  practical  knoi^ledge  to  guide  them,  who  are 
but  too  frequently  mere  visionaries,  and  who  generally 
obtain  power  by  pandering  to  the  worst  passions  of  the 
multitude,  is  sure  to  create  a  complication  of  disorders, 
of  which  the  leading  one  invariably  is,  want  of  bread; 
an  evil  of  the  most  terrific  import,  for  which,  if  it  once 
fairly  sets  in  throughout  such  nations  as  England  or 
France,  there  is  absolutely  no  remedy  but  the  lialter, 
■  guillotine,  and  sword,  which  may  silence  mouths  re- 
quiring to  be  fed,  when  there  is  nothing  wherewith  to 
feed  them.  This,  indeed,  is  an  evil,  which,  when  once 
begun,  may  easily  proceed  to  such  lengths,  and  reach 
at  last  so  great  a  climax  of  horror,  as  to  render  it  an 
act  of  virtue  and  humanity  to  put  people  to  death  in 
cold  blood  by  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  and  with  alt  possible  expedition,  as  the 
only  way  to  stop  scenes  still  more  revolting  and  dread- 
ful to  contemplate.  Let  us  hear  what  Napoleon  says, 
on  this  very  subject,  the  tendency  of  Revolutions  to 
produce  famine.  On  a  certain  occasion,  refusing  his 
assent  to  a  petition  from  the  late  Madame  de  Stael,  for 
permission  to  return  to  Paris,  (whence  he  had  judi- 
ciously banished  her  for  intermeddling  with  the  concerns 
of  his  government,)  he  took  the  trouble  to  explain  to 
her  son.  who  presented  it,  his  reasons  for  a  refusal, 
which,  applied  to  a  woman,  might  otherwise  have  ap- 
peared harsh  ;  pointing  out  to  him  the  very  ticklish 
condition  of  French  society  at  the  time  ;  full  of  excite- 
ment and  of  revolutionary   propensities,  and  the  ex- 
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treme  impropriety  there  would  be  in  allowing  hi: 
mother  to  reside  in  Paris,  violently  hostile,  as  sbe 
was,  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and  mare  capable  ol 
disturbing  it,  from  her  great  cleverness  and  talent,  than 
almost  any  person  in  France.  He  charged  her  will 
entertaining  the  most  wild  revolutionary  opinions,  and 
her  father,  Necker,  in  particular,  with  being  the  prin- 
cipal author  and  promoter  of  the  Uevolution,  which  hl^ 
Napoleon,  had  then,  so  lately  suppressed  ;  and  he  con- 
cluded his  ol)servations  in  the  following  remarkable 
words: — "You,  Monsieur  de  Stael,  did  not  see  this; 
but  I  did.  I  witnessed  all  that  passed  in  those  davs  of 
terror  and  public  calamity.  But,  as  long  as  I  live, 
those  days  shall  never  return.  Your  speculators  trace 
their  Utopian  schemes  on  paper  ;  fools  read  and  beliere 
them.  All  are  babbling  about  general  happiness,  aud 
presently  the  people  have  not  bread  to  eat  :  then  comes 
a  revolution.  Such  is  usually  the  fruit  of  all  the^e  fine 
theories."*  Now,  admitting  the  dread  of  famine  to  ha 
the  chief  cause  of  panics,  madness,  and  excesses  in 
revolutions,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed,  that  England  is 
the  place,  above  all  others,  where  a  revolution  is  raost 
lo  be  dreaded,  because  the  resources  by  which  people 
live  are  infinitely  more  varied  aud  artilicial  here  than 
was  ever  known  in  France  or  any  where  else ;  and 
consequently  to  dry  these  up,  and  force  such  a  nation 
back,  all  at  once,  upon  its  natural  resources  only,  and 
to  a  natural  state  of  existence  in  place  of  its  higlUy 
artificial  one,  will  create  just  so  much  greater  distur- 
bance in  proportion.     The  thing,  in  fact,  is  impossible 
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without  destroying  one  half  at  least  of  the  population, 
and  probably  many  more,  to  allow  of  the  remainder 
obtaining  food.  In  the  histories  of  Greek  and  Sicilian 
Revolutions  in  former  days,  we  read  of  massacres 
wherein  men,  women,  and  children  were  butchered  by 
wholesale,  under  the  excitement  of  causes,  of  which,  iu 
ordinary  times,  wc  can  form  no  conception.  Agathocles 
of  Syracuse  put  40,000  to  deatii  one  morning,  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  of  getting  the  property  which 
belonged  to  them.  Yet  Agathocles,  as  Hume  justly 
observes,  "  was  a  man  of  great  sense  and  courage,  and 
not  to  be  suspected  of  wanton  cruelty,  contrary  to  the 
maxims  of  his  age,"*  In  recent  times,  not  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  deeds  were  committed  in  France,  as  if 
the  people  there  had  been  so  many  wild  beasts,  let  loose 
to  tear  one  another  in  pieces.  Such  things,  however,  are 
perfectly  natural  in  all  great  revolutions  of  society;  the 
whole  of  these  horrors  put  together,  nay,  even  had  they 
been  ten  times  greater  than  they  really  were,  would 
appear  trifling  in  comparison  witii  what  may  be  fairly 
expected  to  take  place  in  England,  if  disorder  once 
begins  here.  The  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  this 
nation  is  placed,  so  different  from  every  other,  will,  if 
considered,  shew  this.  No  nation  before,  ever  had  a 
public  debt  of  800  millions  (o  manage  during  a  revo- 
lution, the  interest  of  which  furnishes  subsistence  to 
three  millions  of  persons  at  least,  if  not  to  more ;  sup- 
posing the  number  of  proprietors  to  be  counted  with 
those  amongst  whom  they  distribute  the  money  in  em- 
ployment and  wE^s.     Accordingly,  no  nation  before. 
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ever  had  so  large  a  body  of  men  to  deal  with,  as  this 
would  have,  in  case  of  a  Revolution,  from  its  debt  only, 
and    those    deprived    of   all    their    sustenance,     and 
having  to  be  provided    with   bread,   by  some  means 
or  other,    without  any  one  being  able  to  tell  where 
the    bread    could    come   from.       Again,    no    nation 
before  ever  had  such  a  manufacturing  system,  raised 
up  by  forced  means  to  a  height  far  above  its  natural  level ; 
having  lost  all  dependance  upon  the  internal  capabilities 
of  the  country  for  supporting  it,  and  looking  now  for  its 
principal  support  to  foreigners.    What  the  numbers  of 
the  manufacturing  population  may  be,  the  author  does  not 
know,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  enonnous, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  natural  resources  of  this  coun- 
try for  maintaining  them,  and  infinitely  beyond  what 
has    ever  before    been    witnessed    in    any    other. — 
They  are  said  to  exceed  the  agricultural  population  by 
two  to  one  :  formerly,  in  1700,  the  numbers  were  two 
to  one  the  other  way.     Accordingly,  no  nation  before 
ever  had  such  a  large  body  of  men  to  provide  for,  as  this 
would  have  in  case  of  a  Revolution,   arising  out  of  ma- 
nufactures,  the  whole  of  whom,  as  disorders  began, 
would,  at  once,  be  deprived  of  employment  and  bread, 
along  with  the  fundholders.     Neither  of  these  two  vast 
and  powerful  bodies  would  consent  to  starve  without 
a  struggle,  and  if  food  was  not  given  to  them  quietly, 
they  would  take  it  by  force.     Fed,  therefore,  they  must 
be,  or  the  nation  would  be  filled,  in  an  instant,  with 
scenes  of  violence,  rapine,  tumult,  and  murder,  from 
ouo  extremity  to  the  other.     But  from  what  quarter 
NVDulil  it  bo  podsiblo  to  obtain  food  ?     Certainly,  not 
fixuu  tlio  f^riDer ;  for  if  tlie  burthen  wer^  to  be  laid  upon 
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liim,  in  the  shape  of  an  additioDal  poor'a-rate,  the  mea- 
sure of  requiring  him  to  feed  such  numerous  bodies,  in 
addition  to  those  already  saddled  upon  him,  would,  in 
his  present  very  reduced  circumstances,  compel  him  to 
throw  up  his  business  at  once,  even  though  his  landlord 
were  willing  to  forego  the  entire  rent ;  and  then  there 
would  be  no  food  for  any  person  except  what  could  he 
got  from  abroad.  A  Revolution  must,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily wind  up  the  farmer'-s  affairs,  when  the  cultivation 
of  English  land  will  immediately  cease.  Food  must 
then  be  procured  from  foreign  coitotries ;  the  whole 
world,  Iiowever,  could  not  supply  it; — admitting,  in- 
deed, that  it  could,  and  even  further,  that  the  supply 
could  be  furnished  without  difficulty,  the  ultimate  re- 
sult would  be  exactly  the  same.  To  obtain  food,  the 
gold  and  silver  now  in  circulation,  would  bo  to  be  sent 
abroad  in  exchange  for  it.  The  gold  and  silver  would 
all  speedily  vanish.  To  replace  it,  it  would  be  found 
necessary  to  melt  down  plate  of  every  kind  and  turn 
it  into  coin;  this,  in  its  turn,  would  quickly  vanish 
also,  along  with  every  other  exchangeable  article 
that  foreigners  were  inclined  to  receive  in  payment  for 
food.  The  whole  would  soon  he  exhausted ;  and  then 
the  nation  would  be  driven  back  upon  its  resources, 
though  not  a  single  available  resource  would  be  left  in 
it  for  satisfying  the  commonest  cravings  of  nature.  The 
few  remaining  bullocks  and  sheep  would  be  instantly 
devoured  ;  the  horses  and  dogs  would  follow  ;  when,  at 
last,  all  being  gone,  and  there  being  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  appease  hunger  with,  people  would  finish  by 
eating  one  another.  The  strong  man  would  begin  by 
eating  the  weak  one ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
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these  atrocities  could  ever  be  put  an  end  to,  except 
foreigners  interfered  to  root  out,  by  the  sword,  many 
millions  of  a  population,  which,  having  lost  the  artifi- 
cial system  which  before  supported  it,  would  require  to 
be  cut  down  to  the  level  of  a  natural  system,  to  enable 
people  in  general  to  obtain  bread.  Mothers  devoured 
their  own  infants  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and 
mothers  will  do  the  same  here,  if  they  ever  come  to  be 
inspired  by  similar  provocations.  Such,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  regular  and  inevitable  termination  of 
civil  liberty  when  pushed  to  its  extreme  consequences. 

It  is  to  a  Revolution  of  such  a  description,  not  one 
like  that  of  1688,  which  was  only  a  slight  movement 
in  advance  towards  it,  and  immediately  stopped  at  the 
time  by  borrowing  money  and  by  bribery,  that  the 
nation  is  at  present  hurrying  at  full  speed  ;  a  consum- 
mation which  it  is  sure  to  attain  now  before  many 
montlis  elapse,  if  means  be  not  employed  for  arresting 
it  in  its  mad  career,  far  stronger  and  more  powerful 
than  any  hitherto  had  recourse  to  by  any  nation  under 
the  most  desperate  circumstances  recorded  in  history: — 
one,  too,  which,  if  it  do  attain,  and  foreigners  do  not 
step  in  to  take  possession  of  the  country  (as  in  the  case 
of  Poland)  and  exterminate  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants, will  have  the  effect  of  destroying  every  single 
article  of  property,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  it  con- 
tains, and  of  turning  it  by  degrees  into  a  wild,  lawless, 
and  ferocious  horde  of  savages  and  cannibals. 

Having  at  length  conducted  the  reader  to  a  point 
which  exhibits  a  Reformed  Parliament  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  as  the  determined  and  certain  instru- 
ment of  the  most  frightful  ruin  which  the  human  mind 
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can  conceive,  he  will  thence  probably  conclude  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  nation  to  have  remained 
content  witli  its  old  Parliament,  its  bribed  majorities,  and 
its  old  Tory  system  of  corruption,  abuse,  plunder,  and 
crime,  rather  than  for  it  by  reforming  that  Parliament 
to  have  embarked  without  any  guide,  in  an  undertaking 
which,  according  to  all  existing  appearances,  is  likely 
to  terminate  in  Euch  horrible  consequences.  Sliould 
he  think  this,  however,  he  will  have  widely  mistaken 
the  author's  meaning,  whose  object  in  writing  these 
pages  is  to  prove,  that  though  a  Revolution  like  that 
above  pourtrayed  must  follow  Reform  of  Parliament,  if 
the  newly  constituted  Parliament  be  permitted  to  retain 
possession  of  the  power  it  has  assumed  ;  yet  that  a  Re- 
volution of  the  same  kind  would  no  less  have  ensued 
had  no  Reform  taken  place  at  all,  whilst  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  much  more  immediate  ;  moreover, 
his  further  and  overruling  object  is  to  prove  that  no 
such  Revolution  need  now  occur,  if  the  nation  can  only 
be  made  to  understand  its  real  position ;  as  nothing 
more  than  this  is  wanted  to  bring  about  a  Revolution  of 
a  totally  opposite  character,  which  shall  be  conducted 
in  peace  and  quietness  to  the  end,  and  shall  be  produc- 
tive of  all  the  good  fruit  which  honest  men  desire- 
No  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  state  of  this  king- 
dom during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1830,  and  of  the 
wide-spread  disgust  and  hatred  which  the  administration 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  generally  and  deser\'edly 
excited  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  can  seriously 
doubt  but  that  a  Revolution  would  have  broken  out 
before  the  expiration  of  that  winter  if  the  military  Prime 
Minister    had  not    retired   from  office.     Admitting    it 
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indeed  to  have  been  practicable  for  the  Duke  to  have 
prevented  a  Revolution  from  breaking  out  at  that  period 
by  dint  of  an  army  five  times  as  numerous  as  that  which 
he  could  command,  and  plenty  of  money  wherewith  to 
pay  it,  still  this  would  not  have  been  desirable.     His 
Government  policy  had  marked  out  every  landowner 
and  farmer  throughout  the  kingdom  to  slow  but  inevit- 
able destruction,  and  his  continuance  in  power  for  any 
length  of  time  would  have  sealed  their  doom.  Supposing 
this  true,  what  brave  man  is  there  who  would  not  sooner 
die  at  once,  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
enemies  died  with  him,  than  witness  the  silent  abstrac- 
tion of  his  property  to  fatten  the  harpies  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  gradual  annihilation  of  every  worldly 
prospect,   and  the  utter  ruin  of  those  dependent  on 
and  dear  to  him,  whilst  his  enemies  were  rioting  in 
the   spoil?     No   Revolution,  however  horrible,    could 
equal  in  misery  a  state  of  existence  like  that  which 
must  have  ensued  had  the  Duke  been  in  possession  of 
troops  and  money  enough  to  keep  down  every  popular 
ebullition  by  force.     Fortunately  he  possessed  neither ; 
and  if  he  had  made  the  attempt  of  governing  by  force, 
without  an  abundance  of  both  at  command^  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  he  was  placed  in  during  the  autumn  of 
1830,  a  Revolution  would  as  certainly  have  taken  place 
in  the  following  winter  as  it  will  now  happen  a  few 
years  later.     In  that  case  we  should  be  surrounded  at 
the  present  moment  with  blood  and  carnage,  having 
already  witnessed  the  destruction  of  every  ancient  insti- 
tution, and  seen  property  of  all  descriptions  scattered 
to  the  winds ;  instead  of  viewing  these  things  only  in 
the  distance,  the  angry  passions  of  the  nation  having 
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been  soothed  down,  and  time  having  been  thus  gained 
for  effecting  a  settlement,  whicli  without  it  was  impoa- 
sihle.  Indeed,  before  any  just  settlement  can  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place,  the  nation  requires  to  have  the 
inability  of  its  Parliament  for  redressing  its  grievances, 
even  when  moulded  to  its  wish,  practically  demon- 
strated j  it  has  become  so  attached  to  the  principles  of 
eelf-government,  and  is  so  self-willed  and  unruly  in 
consequence,  that  it  will  never  otherwise  be  disposed  to 
listen  to  plans  such  as  are  alone  calculated  to  redress 
them,  and  which  are  independent  of  its  Parliament  alto- 
gether. The  advantage  which  it  has  just  obtained 
arises,  therefore,  not  from  any  new  probability  having 
sprung  up  of  improvements  being  made  in  its  social 
system  by  means  of  a  reformed  House  of  Commons,  for 
a  reformed  House  of  Commons  will  be  so  far  from  im- 
proving any  thing,  that  it  will  be  sure  to  make  matters 
worse  if  possihle  than  they  were  before,  but  solely  from 
the  fresh  bias  and  power  acquired  by  that  House  for 
taking  the  old  system  down,  which  it  is  sure  to  do, 
upon  the  pretence  of  improving  it.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly an  advantage  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  because, 
when  an  old  mansion  has  become  thoroughly  worn  out 
and  rotten,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  with  it  is  to  pull 
it  quietly  down  and  erect  a  new  one;  and  the  first,  as 
well  as  the  most  materijj,  step  towards  the  erection  of  a 
new  edifice  is  that  of  taking  down  the  old  one.  But 
here  the  nation's  advantage  ends.  A  numerous  public 
assembly,  like  the  House  of  Commons,  possesses  not  a 
single  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  rc-coustruction;  this, 
if  it  comes  at  all,  must  come  from  another  quarter;  and 
the  author's  object  in  writing  these  pages  is  to  endea- 
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vour  to  prove  to  the  nation,  that  if,  after  having  re- 
formed its  Parliament  to  its  mind,  it  now  resolve  to  do 
nothing  further,  but  to  leave  the  mighty  and  comjiU- 
cated  business  of  re-constructing  its  social  system  to  thai 
Parliament,  to  658  architects  instead  of  one,  no  humau 
power  can  3a%'e  it  from  destruction.  The  utility  of  re- 
forming the  Parliament  consists,  therefore,  in  this;  tlial 
as,  before  that  Reform,  no  discovery  of  the  source  of 
public  grievance?,  no  discovery  of  remedies  justly  appli- 
cable to  them,  would  have  been  of  the  slightest  use  to 
the  nation,  because  of  the  influeucc  in  certain  quarters, 
which,  so  long  as  it  prevailed,  must  have  prevented  it 
from  saving  itself,  though  the  means  of  doing  so  had 
been  ever  so  clearly  explained  to  it :  so  now,  since  that 
influence  has  been  removed,  the  nation  has  been  ren- 
dered perfectly  capable  of  saving  itself,  as  it  probably 
will  do,  if  it  knows  how.  Its  ruling  classes  have  no 
longer  the  power  to  prevent  this.  The  obstacle  is  g^ne; 
and  the  nation's  preservation  is  consequently  upon  the 
cards,  which  it  was  not  before,  the  only  thing  left  want- 
ing to  it  being  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  true  nature 
of  its  diseases,  and  of  the  treatment  tliat  is  calculated  J 
to  relieve  them.  All  has,  therefore,  proceeded  well 
thus  far.*     In  the  present  posture  of  public  affairs  die  j 

*  The  above  expression  must  be  qualitied  wiih  sn  "  if,"  since  the  p 
ing  of  the  art  for  abolishing  Slavery  in  the  West  Indis  Islands.     If  tJu 
measure  hat  not  destroyed  those  colonies  allogalher,  mhicli  will  ba  ti 
cue  in  iho  event  of  the  oegrocs  refusing  h>  tvorlc.     Should  such  an  ercnt'-l 
unfortunately    happen,    a  loss  of   130   millions  of  properly  bcloogiiig  to  ] 
Englishmen,  which  if  ilcstfoyed  will  all  have  to  be  repaid  bj  tlic 
eauntry  ;  a  loss  of  an  annual  income  of  more  than  5  milUorw,  derived  &«v  J 
ihat  property,  the  whole  of  which  used  to  be  spent  in  tbe  Bu 
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Whig  party  ia  even  the  best  that  could  have  been 
selected  for  the  occasion  to  hold  the  reins  of  Government 
till  hands  more  fitting  to  receive  them  appear,  as  it  is 
composed  of  the  very  men  who  are  apt  to  promise  most 
and  to  do  least,  and  who  for  that  reason  are  the  most 
likely  to  give  the  nation  longest  time  for  deliberation, 
and  to  put  off  an  explosion  till  the  latest  moment.  The 
knowledge,  however,  of  which  the  English  people  now 
stand  in  need,  far  exceeds  what  was  ever  before  re- 
quired by  any  people,  under  any  difficulties  to  which 
they  may  have  been  exposed,  for  the  difficulties  in  which 
England  is  involved,  surpass  those  of  all  the  world  be- 
sides, past  as  well  as  present.  These,  from  a  long  con- 
tinued series  of  the  worst  species  of  misgovemment, 
carried  on  by  borrowed  money,  corruption,  and  bribery, 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  fostered  by  every  art  that 
human  ingenuity  could  suggest,  have  been  pushed  at 
last  to  such  an  extremity  of  entanglement,  that  entangle- 
ment can  proceed  no  further ;  tlie  knot  must  soon  bo 
cut,  if  it  cannot  be  untied ;  and  to  do  the  latter,  the 
nation  requires  to  have  tlie  original  cause  of  all  Moral 
Evil  laid  bare  before  it,  to  assist  it  in  tracing  out  the 
causes  of  its  own.  Were  this  accomplished,  it  would 
then  learn,  both  how  to  cure  its  own  complaints,  and 
those  of  other  nations  too.  But  persons  will  exclaim, 
that  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  what  has  ever  since  the 

try  ;  a  loss  of  all  the  trade  nod  Bliippiiig  which  these  colontea  non  sup- 
ply, and  which  cannot  be  supplied  elsewheie ;  and  a  loss  besides  of  the 
very  object  which  the  nation  la  aiming  at  in  emancipating  its  slaves, 
namely,  a  general  abolition  of  slavery  ;  must  be  followed  before  long  by 
such  a  tremendous  reaction  upon  the  mother  country,  us  to  set  nil  human 
calculation  at  defiance  10  predict  the  consequences. 
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creation  been  an  inscrutable  mystery,  is  impossible. 
So  it  certainly  is,  if  every  body  sits  quietly  down  con- 
tent with  the  assurance  of  others  that  it  is  so,  instead 
of  exerting  his  faculties  to  discover  for  himself  what  is 
possible,  and  what  is  not.  Impossible,  indeed  !  Who 
can  tell  what  is  possible  or  impossible,  if  he  never  make 
an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  fact?  The  Emperor  Na- 
poleon would  not  suffer  the  word  ^^  impossible*'  to  be 
used  in  his  presence.  To  a  person  objecting  to  some 
proposition  of  his,  that  the  thing  was  impossible ;  his  re- 
ply was :  ^^  Impossible !  Ce  mot  n'est  pas  Francais/' 
If  this  word  has  been  banished  the  French  language, 
it  is  surely  high  time  to  expunge  it  from  the  English, 
the  period  not  being  yet  arrived  for  England  to  ac- 
knowledge herself  inferior  to  France.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  sound  reason  to  be  given  for  thinking  that  the  Origin 
of  Moral  Evil  has  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man comprehension  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  good  rea- 
sons may  be  assigned  for  believing  that  this  discovery 
is  fully  attainable  by  man ;  and  further,  that  the  dis- 
covery is  about  immediately  to  take  place  in  England 
now.  That  this  discovery  has  not  been  made  before, 
is  not  so  surprising  as  at  first  may  appear.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  ruling  classes  of  society  in  every 
country,  from  the  earliest  institutions  of  man,  have  all 
had  a  powerful  interest  in  preventing  any  truth  from 
becoming  known,  that  was  calculated  to  put  an  end 
either  to  the  tyranny  or  influence  which  they  were  exer- 
cising for  their  own  benefit  over  the  classes  below  them  ; 
so  that  the  developement  and  propagation  of  any  such 
truth  has  invariably  had  to  contend  against  unflinchiag 
antagonists  in  them,  who,  as  is  to  be  expected,  have 
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always  employed  their  utmost  ingenuity  for  mystifying 
and  concealing  it.  The  great  instrument  for  this  their 
purpose  has  been  Religion,  which,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  seems  to  have  been  perverted  from  its  origi- 
nal intention,  and  to  have  been  employed  more  in  sup- 
port of  bad  morality,  and  bad  government,  than  of 
good ;  a  circumstance  which  will  render  it  necessary, 
when  examining  this  question,  as  the  author  proposes 
to  do  in  its  proper  place,  to  enter  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  religion  as  at  present  established  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  as  religion  must  be  the  basis  of  anj'  new  super- 
structure in  morals  and  politics  intended  to  be  set  up, 
the  subject  cannot  be  avoided,  as  care  must  be  taken 
to  ascertain  the  soundness  of  the  foundations,  be- 
fore attempts  are  made  to  raise  a  new  superstructure 
upon  them ;  for  if  these  were  to  prove  afterwards  un- 
sound, the  superstructure  would  be  unsound  likewise  ; 
and  if  upon  examination  they  turn  out  to  be  unsound, 
a  new  religion  must  be  provided  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  new  superstructure  to  rest  upon.  The  interest 
felt  by  the  ruling  classes  of  all  countries  in  preventing 
a  discovery  of  the  Origin  of  Moral  Evil,  is  one  reason 
for  its  not  ha\'ing  been  discovered  sooner  ;  it  is  also 
one  for  believing  that  where  art  has  been  employed  for 
involving  things  in  mystery,  as  unquestionably  has  hap- 
pened in  this  case,  there  is  no  great  mystery  to  be 
solved,  but  that  when  the  art  is  exposed,  the  truth  will 
appear  at  once ;  which  makes  it  extremely  probable 
that  this  great  truth  will  turn  out,  like  every  other 
minor  truth,  to  be,  when  discovered,  a  very  simple 
aflair  after  all. 

Reasons  still  more  conclusive  than  the  foregoing  may 
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be  alleged  for  not  only  asserting  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  Origin  of  Moral  Evil  is  attainable  by  man,  but  also 
for  asserting  that  it  is  about  to  be  attained  now.  It  is 
not  England  alone,  whose  social  system  is  falling,  and 
requires  therefore  to  be  taken  down,  and  reconstructed 
throughout ;  but  that  of  the  whole  world  from  end  to 
end,  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  systems  of  which 
are  every  where  falling  like  hers,  wanting  to  be  taken 
down  and  reconstructed,  upon  principles  totally  different 
from  any  now  in  use,  or  they  will  all  fall  of  themselves 
before  long,  carrying  ruin,  bloodshed,  desolation,  and 
anarchy  with  them  in  all  directions.  No  reflecting  per- 
son can  help  seeing  this  who  watches  the  turn  which  the 
mind  of  man  is  every  where  taking  for  change  and  inno- 
vation. The  ancient  forms  of  Despotism,  which  have 
been  in  force  for  thousands  of  years,  have  lost  their  former 
hold  upon  men's  consciences,  from  a  conviction  having 
generally  sprung  up  amongst  them  that  they  are  no 
longer  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  world 
as  at  present  composed.  Their  utility  has  been  in  fact 
exhausted ;  no  human  power  can  ever  now  reinvest  them 
with  their  ancient  authority  and  consequence  ;  and  in 
such  case  their  doom  may  be  looked  upon  as  irrevocably 
sealed,  their  ultimate  destruction  is  certain.  The  modem 
forms  of  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  called  Consti- 
tutional, which  have  sprung  up  in  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  appear  still  greater 
failures.  Indeed  it  is  the  chief  object  of  these  pages  to 
demonstrate  and  prove  that  these  modem  forms  are  in 
reality  infinitely  more  prejudicial  to  the  happiness  of  the 
majority  of  mankind,  the  working  millions,  than  the  old 
and  more  despotic  forms,  whence  the  modem  forms  are 
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even  still  more  certain  of  being  destroyed  than  the  an- 
cient ones.  From  such  premises,  if  correct,  it  follows, 
that  all  existing  Governments  throughout  the  civilized 
world  are  ahout  to  be  dissolved  ;  and  it  follows  also,  that 
unless  some  sounder  and  better  principle  than  any  ever 
hitherto  employed  can  be  discovered  for  erecting  a  new 
order  of  Governments,  and  beginning  things  again  upon 
an  improved  footing,  tlie  whole  moral  world  is  drawing 
to  a  conclusion.  Property  of  all  kinds  is  about  to  be 
annihilated  in  every  quarter,  and  mankind  are  about  to 
be  transformed  into  savages  and  cannibals.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  probable  that  the  destruction  of  the  human 
race  in  so  miserable  a  manner  is  intended  by  its  Almighty 
Founder ;  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  promise,  which 
tradition  has  handed  down  as  having  been  originally 
made  to  our  first  Parents,  is  about  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
that,  mankind,  having  at  length  reached  the  point  beyond 
which  they  can  go  no  farther  without  involving  them- 
selves in  irremediable  destruction,  their  Regeneration, 
which  can  no  longer  be  delayed,  is  actually  about  to  take 
place.  It  is  more  consistent  surely  with  reason  and 
probability,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  benevo- 
lence and  wisdom  so  generally  displayed  in  all  the  works 
of  the  creation,  to  believe  that  there  is  a  principle  con- 
nected with  human  natureyetremaiuing  to  be  discovered, 
which,  if  found  out  and  acted  upon,  would  prevent  the 
destruction  of  mankind,  and  set  their  affairs  to  rightt 
once  more ;  than  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  those  who 
have  always  had  an  interest  in  representing  that  no  such 
principle  exists,  and  so  to  sit  down  in  despair,  content 
with  the  idle  and  silly  notion  that  human  nature  was  er- 
roneously contrived  at  the  beginning,  comprising  withiu 
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itself  its  own  destruction,  and  tbat  to  save  it  any  longt' 
by  human  means,  without  the  special  interpositioD  o( 
Heaven,  is  become  at  last  impossible. 

That  a  discovery  of  tlie  Origin  of  Moral  Evil  is  about 
to  be  made  somewhere,  may,  tlierefore,  be  re-asonalily 
presumed  ;  that  it  is  about  to  be  made  in  England  maj 
also  be  presumed  upon  the  following  strong  grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  her  internal  situation  requires  it,  at 
the  present  moment,  infinitely  more  than  that  of  any 
other  country.  An  immediate  settlement  of  her  aSain 
is  indispensable  ;  they  will  not  bear  being  postponed  to 
the  affairs  of  any  other  nation  ;  they  must  be  settled  at 
once,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 

Secondly,  her  external  situation,  in  connection  with 
the  largest  portion  of  the  world,  is  such,  that  this  coun- 
try is  the  only  one  now  capable  of  giving  effect  to  some 
new  priuciple  of  Government  throughout  the  world, 
after  having  established  it  for  herself  at  home.  Accord- 
ingly, this  country  is  the  only  one  from  whence  the  re- 
generation of  mankind  can  possibly  proceed  at  prestmt, 
to  be  successful ;  imless  it  proceed  from  some  open  and 
direct  interposition  of  the  Deity  in  person  ;  to  sup[>o5e 
which  would  be  to  suppose  what  is  contrary  to  all  recent 
experience  of  his  designs,  and  is  not  probable  ;  because, 
from  all  we  see  and  know  of  the  operations  of  the  Deity 
upon  human  afl'airs,  they  seem  now  to  be  condacted 
invariably  by  human  means. 

Tliirdly,  to  England  the  honour  most  properly  belongs 
of  taking  the  lead  in  this  great  affair.  It  was  England 
that  gave  to  the  social  system,  as  at  present  established 
throiigiiout  the  most  ci\'ilized  portion  of  the  world,  its 
first  decisive  shock,  as  she  gave  it  the  second  aUo  ;  and  it 
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is  no  more  than  fair,  therefore,  that  she  should  give  it  the 
third,  and  last.  She  began  the  business  by  attacking 
the  abuses  of  religion,  through  the  instrumentality  of  her 
Monarch,  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  to  promote  his  own 
private  interests  and  views,  threw  off  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  and  thereby  laid  the  train  for  other  changes 
in  religious  matters,  which  speedily  followed,  called  the 
Reformation.  Her  next  blow  was  against  the  abuses 
of  monarchical  power,  in  the  person  of  Charles  the 
First,  through  the  instrumentality  of  her  upper  and 
middle  ranks,  who,  to  promote  their  private  views  and 
interests,  destroyed  the  prerogative  of  the  Monarch,  and 
established  the  principle  of  Constitutional  Government, 
which  was  afterwards  definitively  settled  by  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  This  was  a  blow  levelled  at  the  prin- 
ciples of  Monarchy  in  general,  from  which  that  form  of 
Government  has  never  recovered  ;  and  unless  it  can  be 
set  up  on  some  new  principle,  quite  different  from  the 
old  one,  it  assuredly  never  can.  Her  next  and  last 
attack,  which  is  now  all  that  is  necessary,  must  be 
against  abases  established  by  the  upper  and  middle 
ranks  of  society  for  their  benefit,  to  the  prejudice  of  all 
the  ranks  below  them  ;  and  tins  forms  the  proper 
business  of  the  working  people,  who,  if  they  take  the 
right  course  for  promoting  their  own  private  and  indi- 
vidual advantage,  cannot  possibly  fail  to  promote  that 
of  all  classes  above  them  at  the  same  time.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  any  other  class  in  society  but  theirs,  except 
in  a  more  remote  degree  ;  the  interest  of  all  is,  indeed, 
the  same  ultimately,  but  few  men  look  to  their  ultimate 
interests.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  will  pursue  an 
immediate,   at  the  expense   of  a   distant,    advantage, 
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though  the  last  be  their  truest  and  best.     The  class  in 
society   which  is  more  immediately  bound  up,   at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  with  the  honour, 
greatness,  and  prosperity  of  a  country,  is  that  of  the 
working  people,  who,  for  this  reason,  have  ever  been 
found,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  more  patriotic 
and  devoted  to  their  common  home,  than  any  of  the 
classes  above  them  ;  whilst,  for  similar  reasons,  monied 
and  commercial  men,  who  can  most  easily  change  that 
home  at  any  time,  are  the  least  so.     Hence  it  follows, 
that  it  is  from  the  bottom  of  society,  not  from  the  top, 
as  generally  supposed,  that  the  task  of  regenerating 
mankind  must  begin,  if  it  begins  at  all.      The  working, 
people  form,  in  fact,  the  base  of  the  social  pillar.     It  is 
upon  their  permanent  happiness  and  welfare,  that  the 
permanent  happiness  and  welfare  of  all  classes  above 
them  essentially  depends.    If  this  be  so,  and  if  the  truth 
moreover  be,  as  who  can  doubt  it  as  a  general  rule,  that 
every  man  is  the  best,  or  only  fit  judge  of  his  own  hap- 
piness, that  no  other  man  is  competent  to  decide  this 
for  him,  and  that  the  working  people  are  to  be  deemed 
to  be  so  of  theirs;  then  their  happiness  being  ^the  foun- 
dation of  all  other  happiness,  no  really  good  system  of 
Government  can  ever  be  established  on  earth,  except 
by  their  means.     It  is  not  in  human  nature  for  the 
classed  above  them  to  be  capable  of  comprehending  the 
true  interest  of  the  classes  below  them,  nor  to  be  willing 
to  promote  it  if  they  did. 

These  circumstances  considered,  make  a  fourth  solid 
and  substantial  reason  for  asserting  that  England  is  the 
place  from  whence  the  regeneration  of  mankind  will 
come :    the  affair  is  one  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
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instrumentality  of  working  people,  and  there  are  no 
working  people  in  any  country  but  this,  properly  quali- 
fied at  present  for  bringing  it  about.  There  are  none, 
in  fact,  so  steady  and  methodical  in  their  mode  of 
setting  about  a  thing  as  the  English  ;  none  who  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  order,  discipline  and  manage- 
ment, in  every  department  of  private  life,  so  well  as 
they  do ;  none  who  are  so  expert  in  their  respective 
trades  and  occupations  ;  (the  slate  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce  in  England  being  conclusive 
evidence  upon  tliis  point,  in  each  of  which  great  de- 
partments of  national  industry  the  art  of  conducting  it 
has  been  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other 
country ;)  they  make  the  best  farmers,  the  best  la- 
bourers in  husbandry,  the  best  mechanics,  the  best 
soldiers,  and  the  best  sailors,  in  the  whole  world.  More- 
over, they  possess  more  just  sentiments,  only  they  can- 
not express  them,  upon  the  subject  of  Government  in 
general,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  and  is  con- 
stantly doing,  to  poison  and  corrupt  their  minds,  than 
any  other  people.  Neither  France  nor  America,  the  two 
countries  on  which  the  expectation  of  the  European 
public  is  most  ardently  fixed  at  present,  as  the  places 
from  whence  improvement  is  to  come,  are  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  business  at  all ;  the  working  people  in 
both  have  become  so  demoralized  in  habits  and  senti- 
ment, through  false  notions  taught  them  of  liberty,  and 
through  institutions  and  laws,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  reduce  all  men  to  an  equality  in  rank  and  property, 
far  more  than  in  civil  rights,  that  they  may  be  consi- 
dered as  disqualified  from  acting  in  it  altogether ;  whilst 
Germany  seems  the  only  nation  in  any  way  qualified 
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to  enter  the  lists  with  England  upon  this  great  occa- 
sion.   But  Germany  is  not  in  a  position  to  operate  with 
effect  upon  the  world  at  large,  even  if  the  Germans 
were  united  as  one  people,  and  the  objection  from  that 
circumstance  only  is  fatal ;  laying,  however,  that  aside, 
and  looking  at  the  task  of  regenerating  mankind  as  one 
that  is  possible  to  be  accomplished  by  the  upper  and 
middle  ranks  of  a  nation,  not  as  one  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  working  people,  who  are  alone  likely  to 
carry  it  into  execution  for  the  benefit  of  all  ranks  in  an 
equal  degree,  the  place  of  greatest  hope  for  mankind  to 
rest  upon,  would,  perhaps,  be  Germany,  not  England ; 
for  the  educated  classes  of  Germany  appear  to  under- 
stand what  is  due  to  those  below  them  far  better,  than 
the  same  classes  in  England  do  now.     This,   however, 
as  has  been  before  said,  is  not  enough.     The   affair 
belongs  exclusively  to  working  people,  and  the  Grer- 
man   working  people   are  manifestly  inferior  to   the 
English  in  all  that  kind  of  useful  information,  which  is 
most  wanted  to  qualify  them  as  instruments  for  bring- 
ing it  about.     Without  the  co-operation  of  entire  Ger- 
many, it  will,  indeed,  be  out  of  the  power  of  England 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  regenerating  the  European  Con- 
tinent, as  will  be  hereafter  explained  ;  still,  for  all  this» 
it  is  England  alone  that  can  lay  it  effectually:  and 
Germany  must  for  this  reason  be  content  to  play  a 
second  part,  under  the  directions  of  England,  for  se- 
curing her  own  advantage  in  the  first  instance,  and 
afterwards  that  of  the  Continent  at  large.    All  circum- 
stances, therefore,  may  be  said  to  combine  in  marking 
out  England  as  the  only  place  from  whence  the  regene- 
ration of  mankind  can  be  expected  to  proceed.     A  mul- 
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titude  of  conourring  circumatancea  may  be  mentioned, 
too,  in  favour  of  the  presumption  that  it  is  coming  forth- 
with. The  human  mind  every  where  seems  to  he  con- 
vulsed and  heaving,  as  if  big  with  some  portentous 
matter  which  it  is  about  to  bring  forth,  in  connection 
with  its  future  destiny.  The  wild  doctrines  of  the 
Millennarians,  who  believe  that  Christ  is  about  to  make 
his  personal  re-appearance  on  earth,  with  the  Saints,  to 
take  charge  of  the  government  of  the  world  for  their 
benefit,  and  that  of  other  fanatics; — the  doctrines  no 
less  wild  of  the  French  St.  Simonians,  American 
Workies,  and  English  Operatives,  who,  fully  sensible 
of  the  injurious  manner  in  which  capital  or  accumulated 
money  is  now  made  to  bear  upon  the  interests  of  the 
working  man  in  every  country,  desire  to  prevent  the 
future  accumulation  of  money  by  any  body,  and  to 
overthrow  the  institution  of  property  altogether,  are 
all  evidences  to  this  point.  Strange  and  revolting  aa 
these,  and  many  other  doctrines  now  afloat,  must  be 
confessed  to  be,  they  furnish  grounds  for  hope,  rather 
than  despair ;  and  tend  to  favour  the  presumption,  which 
the  author  has  here  attempted  to  deduce  from  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  that  the  regeneration  of  mankind  is 
actually  approaching ;  and  that  it  is  to  the  English 
working  people  alone  to  whom  the  world  must  now 
look,  as  destined  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, for  altering,  first,  their  own  condition;  and, 
eventually,  that  of  the  whole  human  race. 

To  enable  the  working  people,  however,  to  establish 
80  grand  a  point  for  human  happiness  as  this  would  be, 
or  even  to  make  a  beginning,  they  require  a  leader, 
possessed  of  powers  sufficient  to  enforce  his  decrees,  or 
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the  thing  is  impossible.     It  may  be  laid  down,  indeed, 
as  an  incontrovertible  proposition,  that  the  nation  at 
large,  has  been  by  degrees  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
dependance  upon  the  owners  of  money,  that  to  save  it 
from  destruction  is  absolutely  impossible,  without  ap- 
plying force  in  its  most  influential  quarters.     It  can  no 
more  be  expected  to  submit  voluntarily  to  the  remedies 
now  best  calculated  to  save  it,  than  a  child  can  be  ex- 
pected to  take  of  its  own  accord  the  physic  prescribed 
it  by  its  nurse.     There  are  too  many  persons  in  autho- 
rity at  present,   averse  to   any  thing   effectual  being 
done,  to  admit  of  its  being  done ;    persons  whose  im- 
mediate interest  is  hostile  to  that  of  the  working  people, 
who,  for  that  reason,  would  object   to  any  remedies 
proposed  for  their  benefit,  which  did  not  suit  their  own 
particular  views,  and  would  of  course  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  prevent  such  from  ever  being  adopted  : 
force,  therefore,  is  required  for  constraining  all  these, 
or  no  remedy  can  in  fact  be  applied.     The  whole  press, 
Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical,  the  two  last  departments  of 
it  especially,  may  be  considered  as  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  money,  though  ever  pretending 
to  advocate  that  of  the  land,  and  of  working  people ; 
and  force  is  required  even  for  constraining  this.     The 
landowners,  whose  interest  is  more  immediately  iden- 
tified with  that  of  the  working  people,  than  any  other 
class  in  society,  have  been  so  completely  divested  of 
every  kind  of  substantial  authority  in  the  state,  as  to  be 
rendered  quite  powerless  for  good,  were  they  ever  so 
much  inclined  to  promote  it,  which  they  certainly  are 
not  at  present.     Unfortunately,  they  have  lost,  with 
the  power,  even  the  inclination  to  be  of  use.     The 
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landowner  has  been  placed  in  such  subjection  to  the 
money-owucr,  that  he  no  longer  feels  any  spirit  for  ex- 
ertion, but  is  afraid  to  move  a  finger  in  liis  own  cause  ; 
having,  apparently,  no  other  thought  left  at  present, 
beyond  that  of  conciliating  his  enemies  by  a  tame  sur- 
render of  his  own  rights,  and  of  patching  up  an  old 
rotten  fabric,  under  the  name  of  Reform,  to  serve  the 
mere  purpose  of  the  fundholder :  whereas,  an  entire 
revolution  is  wanted  to  take  the  whole  thing  down,  and 
join  it  together  in  a  more  scientific  manner,  to  serve 
his  own  purpose  and  that  of  every  body  else.  If  the 
landowners,  with  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  of  society, 
should  be  ever  saved  from  the  destruction  that  awaits 
them,  and  upon  which  they  all  seem  irresistibly  bent, 
it  will  be  done  by  the  classes  below  thera,  not  only 
without  their  consent,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  it : 
those  classes  which  liave  fewest  prejudices  to  encounter 
imbibed  from  education,  and  least  property  to  distract 
their  attention  from  the  general  good.  Some  strong 
power  must,  however,  be  created  to  ensure  the  nation's 
preservation  ;  one  strong  enough  to  set  at  defiance 
that  of  the  money-owner,  and  fully  competent  to  release 
the  general  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
bonds  that  now  hold  it  in  subjection.  How  this  new 
power  may  be  created,  and  the  thing  all  done,  will  be 
explained  in  its  proper  place,  hereafter ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  in  this  place  that  the  thing  may  be  done,  and 
easily  too,  if  the  working  people  are  but  willing  to  co- 
operate with  a  man  prepared  to  do  it,  and  that  it  de- 
pends entirely  on  them,  whether  it  shall  be  done  or 
not.  To  prevent  the  entire  frame  of  society,  as  it  now 
exists,  from  going  to  pieces,  is  beyond  the  art  of  man  ; 
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all  that  man  can  do,  is,  to  take  it  in  pieces  gently,  and 
put  it  together  again  in  a  scientific  manner,  so  as  to 
make  a  Revolution  productive  entirely  of  good,  and  not 
of  evil.  But  down  the  whole  of  the  old  rotten  fabric 
must  come ;  King,  Lords,  Commons,  and  Church  ; — 
down  it  must  come,  for  all  is  wrong :  it  will  come  too 
with  a  crash  that  will  tear  the  moral  universe  to  atoms, 
if  the  nation  either  sufier  it  to  fall  of  its  own  accord,  or 
attempt  to  take  it  down,  without  being  first  prepared 
with  a  proper  architect,  as  well  as  with  a  plan,  for 
erecting  a  new  one.  There  is  not  the  slightest  neces- 
sity for  using  violence  in  any  part  of  the  afiair.  The 
French  Revolution  was  one  of  violence,  and  it  failed,  as 
it  deserved  to  fail ;  as  the  English  one  will  fail  also,  if 
violence  be  employed.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
England,  hitherto,  to  improve  upon  the  conduct  of 
France;  and  why  should  not  this  be  the  case  with 
revolutions,  as  with  every  thing  else?  The  French 
Revolution  was  conducted  in  blood  throughout;  and 
has  fixed  a  stain  upon  the  French  character,  in  conse- 
quence, that  can  never  now  be  efiaced.  The  English 
Revolution  must  be  carried  on  in  peace,  with  justice, 
honour,  good  faith,  and  integrity  observed  towards  every 
body ;  it  will  then  succeed,  and  will  cover  the  English 
name  with  an  imperishable  renown,  a  glory  that  will  last 
for  ever.  Frenchmen  destroyed  the  property  of  their 
Church,  and  of  their  Aristocracy,  and  made  laws  besides 
for  annihilating  both  institutions;  thus  enacting  the 
part  of  barbarians,  and  missing  the  very  point  which 
the  nation  was  aiming  at.  Englishmen  must  retain 
both  these  institutions^  and  not  allow  the  property  of 
either  to  be  touched,  and  they  will  gain  the  point 
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•which  the  natiou  is  in  search  of,  and  which,  unless 
"both  these  institurions  be  kept  inviolate,  wiH  be  lost. 
France  used  her  utmost  endeavours  for  extinguishing 
every  trace  and  vestige  of  her  ancient  Constitution, 
withont  reference  to  what  was  good  in  it,  and  what 
was  bad.  England  must  demand  the  preservation  of 
hers,  insisting  merely  upon  its  being  carried  properly 
into  practice,  with  such  improvements  joined  on  to  it, 
as  modern  experience  has  shewn  to  be  advisable  ;  for 
the  theory  of  her  ancient  Constitution  is  excellent. 
The  old  forms  indeed  are  admirably  contrived  for  an- 
swering every  purpose  of  good  government,  and  want 
nothing  but  a  thorough  cleaning  from  the  rust  and  filth 
ifhich  has  gradually  collected  around  them,  (not  more 
Ihan  might  be  expected  after  having  been  used  for  cen- 
turies without  any  cleaning  at  all,)  and  refixing  upon 
new  foundations  in  a  more  scientific  manner  than  for- 
merly. No  sound  objection,  whatsoever,  can  be  ad- 
■♦anced  to  restoring  the  Corinthian  Capital  at  the  top  of 
ihc  Social  Pillar,  when  the  base  shall  have  been  well 
laid  in  the  first  instance,  even  though  this  Capital 
could  be  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  ornament  only,  and 
*ot  of  any  real  value,  which  it  decidedly  is,  as  has  been 
tefore  explained.  For  ornament  is  the  test  of  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement  in  a  nation,  and  cannot  be 
carried  too  far  by  any,  so  long  as  it  is  never  permitted 
to  take  the  precedence  of  those  things  that  are  of  use. 
The  nation  must  bear  this  well  in  mind,  and  remember, 
Aat  though  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  erect- 
iBg  ihc  new  column  of  society,  undoubtedly  is  its  base, 
ithe  column  will  be  incomplete  without  its  Corinthian 
2  L 
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Capital  at  t)ie  top,  to  give  it  its  just  proportions 
jiuisli.  In  these  days  wlien  individuals  are  buili 
for  themselves  new  houses  in  all  directions,  laid 
upon  improved  principles,  and  fitted  up  with  every  soi 
of  decoration  that  modern  art  can  suggest,  in  the  wi 
both  of  ornament  and  of  use ;  it  is  but  fair  that 
nation  should  have  a  new  house  too,  laid  out  upon 
proved  principles,  and  fitted  up  in  a  superior  manner 
the  old  one.  Nor  will  any  true  Englishman  object  to 
seeing  his  upstairs  rooms  all  handsomely  furnished, 
were  no  other  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it,  beyond 
merely  that  of  pleasing  the  ladies  and  the  dandies,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  expenses  incurred  upon  his  npper 
story,  do  not  interfere  with  more  necessary  ones  re- 
quired for  the  basement,  which  must  be  well  laid  out  in 
larders  and  cellars,  and  well  stocked  too,  before  he  can 
afford  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  rooms  above. 
Neither  women  nor  boys  can  live  upon  finery  any  more 
than  the  man  himself;  the  body  must  be  well  lined 
within  to  give  effect  to  a  showy  garment  without ;  and 
if  such  things  be  not  properly  attended  to  by  every 
one  in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  the  end  of  it  will  as- 
suredly be,  to  use  the  words  of  King  Solomon,  "ali 
vanity  and  vexation." 

The  power,  that  must  now  be  created,  for  carryii 
all  these  things  into  execution,  will  require  to  be  greater 
than  any  ever  yet  created  by  man,  for  man  has  to  en- 
counter a  power  in  opposition  to  him,  far  superior  to 
any  he  has  ever  had  to  encounter  before.  It  is  that  oC| 
the  DEVIL  himself;  who,  in  these  latter  days,  havingi 
pitched  upon  England  for  his  residence,  and  made  his 
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fcead-quarters  London,  must  now  be  attacked  in  his 
priucipal  hold.  The  nation,  indeed,  is  polluted  and 
tainted  to  its  very  core,  through  the  corruptions  of  its 
wicked  and  most  demoralizing  Government :— the  mea- 
sure of  its  iniquities  seems  full  to  the  very  brim,  and 
actually  running  over.  Still,  for  all  this,  it  is  worth 
preserving  ;  there  is  yet  left  in  the  English  character 
enough  of  solid  sense,  sterling  integrity,  and  moral 
courage,  which  has  escaped  the  poisonous  contagion, 
and  which  requires  only  to  be  drawn  forth  from  private 
life,  where  it  now  lies  concealed,  and  put  well  into  ope- 
ration, to  be  alone  sufficient  to  uproot  the  whole  mass  of 
cant,  hypocrisy,  folly,  and  knavery,  and  to  drive  the 
universe  before  it. 

This  new  power,  too,  even  after  it  has  been  created, 
must  be  backed  by  the  united  mass  of  the  whole  English 
working  people;  the  antagonist  power  will  otherwise 
be  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  The  foul  fiend,  indeed, 
is  moving  in  such  a  multitude  of  directions  ;  his  horns, 
his  hoofs,  and  his  tail,  are  so  palpably  visible  in  every 
quarter  around  us,  that  his  future  sovereignty  and  do- 
minion over  mankind  seem  to  be  almost  confirmed; 
and  nothing  short  of  the  combined  and  concentrated 
enei^ies  of  the  whole  English  working  people,  brought 
to  bear  directly  upon  him,  will  now  suffice  for  over- 
throwing his  power,  and  Teducing  him  effectually  to 
subjection.  To  conquer  him,  with  their  assistance,  will 
not  be  so  difficult  as  to  many  may  appear ;  nor  to  con- 
fine liim  afterwards  in  perpetual  bonds :  this  last  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Without  their  assistance, 
however,  the  tiling  is  impossible,  nothing  whatever  can 


be  dpiic : — and  it  rests,  accordingly,  with  th^m^  ^  the 
present  moment,  to  deteripiofi,  whether  their  arch  ene- 
n^y  shall  now  be  perpiitted  to  establish  his  rule  pemia- 
n^tly  over  them,  and  over  the  whole  human  race,  or 
Ifvhether  his  r^ign  shall  be  extinguished  for  ever. 

But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  ia  heginni^g  opera^. 
tions.  The  English  nation  resembles,  at  present,  a 
vessel,  which,  having  no  commander,  and  being  borne 
along  a  narrow  passage,  between  rocks,  by  a  furious 
current,  breakers  being  plaiQiy  visible  a-head,  whilst 
her  crew  are  all  ignorantly  and  madly  bent  upon  leaving 
her  to  follow  her  own  course,  instead  of  attempting  to 
put  her  about,  or  trying  to  discover  some  side  channel 
through  which  they  may  escape  from  the  perils  sur- 
rounding them,  is  sure  to  stri)ce  before  long  and  go  to 
pieces.  Nothing  can  possibly  save  such  an  unhappy 
vessel  from  the  destruction  that  awaits  her,  buf  some 
one  man,  wiser  and  bolder  than  the  r^st,  stepping  for^ 
ward  at  all  hazards  to  take  the  command  of  her  out  of 
the  hands  of  her  besotted  and  imbecile  crew,  and  put- 
ting her  about  in  defiance  of  them  all. 

The  present  volume  is  intended  as  a  sort  of  anchor, 
thrown  out  by  i(s  author,  in  hopes  of  arresting  in  her 
course  the  vessel  of  state,  now  running  rapidly  towards 
destruction y  whilst  there  is  yet  just  time  to  save  her, 
and  no  more.  If  it  miss  its  object,  by  failing  to  produce 
any  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and  do  not  stop  at  once 
the  progress  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  will,  of 
course,  consider  himself  mistaken  in  his  views  con- 
cerning the  con4ition  of  his  country :  they  will  then  be 
proved  imaginary,  and  he  will  consider,  that,  in  putting 
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{brtb  opinions  so  opposite  as  he  has  done  to  those  geae- 
rally  prevailing  in  English  society,  he  hae  been  lahour- 
I  i»g  uniformly  under  a  delusion.  He  will  understand 
it  to  be  not  true,  what  he  has  so  confidently  and  boldly 
aeserted  to  be  the  fact,  that  landowners  are  eating  up 
the  substance  of  farmers,  that  money-owners  are  eating 
np  the  substance  of  both,  as  well  as  of  every  body  else 
besides,  and  that  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, are  all  in  a  state  of  progressive  ruin,  but  that 
the  contrary  is  true,  what  is  asserted  with  no  less  con- 
fidence by  the  money-owner,  and  by  the  Radical  and 
Utilitarian  Philosopher,  that  these  important  interests 
are  all  actually  thriving  to  a  degree  never  exceeded 
before,  that  the  nation  is  so  far  from  being  in  a  state  of 
jeopardy  or  danger,  that  its  prosperity  was  never  better 
secured,  or  placed  upon  a  sounder  basis  than  now,  and 
that  the  only  thing  wanting  to  render  it  complete,  is 
just  to  give  the  money-owner  another  concluding  slice 
of  the  property  of  the  landowner.  And,  in  such  case, 
it  is  not  his  intention  to  publish  a  second  volume,  which 
would  be  useless,  like  the  first.  The  vessel  of  state 
must  go  wherever  her  present  crew,  and  the  winds  and 
waves,  are  inclined  to  send  her.  But,  to  continue  the 
metaphor,  should  it  turn  out  that  this,  the  author's  first 
volume,  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
public  attention  to  answer  his  object,  and  that  the  an- 
chor, accordingly,  which  he  now  throws  out,  takes 
firm  hold  ;  he  will  then  understand  himself  to  he  in  the 
right,  and  his  enemies  in  the  wrong,  the  truth  between 
them  having  been  determined  by  the  event;  and,  in 
tliat  case,  he  means  soon  to  publish  his  second  volume, 
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wherein  the  unknown  channel  will  be  described  and  ^. 
accurately  laid  dowK,  through  which  he  believes  it  to*  be 
perfectly  practicable  for  the  vessel  of  state  to  .be  steered 
quietly  out  from  her  present  peril6s^' situation,  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger,  andj¥orked  back  ultimately  into 
deep  water.  '        ' 
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